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JAMES AS A PHILOSOPHER! 


Firty years since, if competent judges were asked to name the 
American thinkers from whom there had come novel and notable 
and typical contributions to general philosophy, they could in re- 
ply mention only two men — Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. For the conditions that determine a fair answer to the 
question, ‘“‘ Who are your representative American philosophers? ” 
are obvious. The philosopher, who can fitly represent the contri- 
bution of his nation to the world’s treasury of philosophical ideas, 
must first be one who thinks for himself, fruitfully, with true in- 
dependence, and with successful inventiveness, about problems of 
philosophy. And, secondly, he must be a man who gives utterance 
to philosophical ideas which are characteristic of some stage and 
of some aspect of the spiritual life of his own people. In Edwards 
and in Emerson, and only in these men, had these two conditions 
found their fulfilment, so far as our American civilization had yet 
expressed itself, in the years that had preceded our Civil War. Ed- 
wards, in his day, made articulate some of the great interests that 
had moulded our early religious life. The thoughts which he most 
discussed were indeed, in a sense, old, since they largely con- 
cerned a traditional theology. Yet both in theology and general 
philosophy, Edwards was an originator. For he actually redis- 
covered some of the world’s profoundest ideas regarding God and 
humanity simply by reading for himself the meaning of his own 
religious experience. With a mysterious power of philosophical 
intuition, even in his early youth, he observed what, upon the 


1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, June 29, 1911, before the Harvard Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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basis of what we know to have been his range of philosophical 
reading, we could not possibly have expected him to observe. If 
the sectarian theological creed that he defended was to our minds 
narrow, what he himself saw was very far-reaching and profound. 
For he viewed religious problems with synoptic vision that en- 
abled him to reconcile, in his own personal way, some of the 
greatest and most tragic conflicts of the spiritual world, and what 
he had to say consequently far transcended the interest of the 
special theological issues which he discussed. Meanwhile, he spoke 
not merely as a thinker, but as one who gave voice to some of the 
central motives and interests of our colonial religious life. There- 
fore he was, in order of time, the first of our nationally repre- 
sentative philosophers. 

Another stage of our civilization —a later phase of our national 
ideals —found its representative in Emerson. He too was in 
close touch with many of the world’s deepest thoughts concerning 
ultimate problems. Some of the ideas that most influenced him 
have their far-off historical origins in Oriental as well as in Greek 
thought, and also their nearer foreign sources in modern Euro- 
pean philosophy. But he transformed whatever he assimilated. 
He invented upon the basis of his personal experience, and so he 
was himself no disciple of the Orient, or of Greece, still less of 
England and of Germany. He thought, felt, and spoke as an 
American. 

Fifty years ago, I say, our nation had so far found these two 
men to express each his own stage of the philosophy of our national 
civilization. The essence of a philosophy, in ease you look at it 
solely from an historical point of view, always appears to you thus: 
A great philosophy expresses an interpretation of the life of man 
and a view of the universe, which is at once personal, and if the 
thinker is representative of his people, national in its significance. 
Edwards and Emerson had given tongue to the meaning of two 
different stages of our American culture. And these were thus 
far our only philosophical voices. 

Today, if we ask any competent foreign critic of our philosophy 
whether there is any other name to be added to these two classic 
American philosophers, we shall receive the unanimous answer : 
“ There is today a third representative American philosopher. His 
name is William James.” For James meets the two conditions just 
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mentioned. He has thought for himself, fruitfully, with true inde- 
pendence, and with successful inventiveness. And he has given ut- 
terance to ideas which are characteristic of a stage and of an 
aspect of the spiritual life of this people. He, too, has been widely 
and deeply affected by the history of thought. But he has rein- 
terpreted all these historical influences in his own personal way. 
He has transformed whatever he has assimilated. He has redis. 
covered whatever he has received from without; because he never 
could teach what he had not himself experienced. And, in addition, 
he has indeed invented effectively and richly. Moreover, in him 
certain characteristic aspects of our national civilization have 
found their voice. He is thus the third in the order of time among 
our representative American philosophers. Already, within a year 
of his death, he has begun to acquire something of a classic rank 
and dignity. In future this rank and dignity will long increase. 
In one of James’s latest utterances he indeed expressed, with char- 
acteristic energy, a certain abhorrence of what he called classical 
tendencies in philosophical thought. But I must repeat the word : 
Fortune not unjustly replies, and will reply to James’s vigorous 
protest against every form of classicism, by making him a classic. 

Thus, then, from the point of view of the competent foreign stu- 
dents of our philosophy, the representative American philosophers 
are now three and only three — Edwards, Emerson, James. 

And of these three there can be little question that, at the pre- 
sent time, the most widely known abroad is James. Emerson has 
indeed found a secure place in the minds of the English-speaking 
lovers of his type of thought everywhere ; and has had an import- 
ant part in the growth of some modern German tendencies. But 
James has already won, in the minds of French, of German, of 
Italian, and of still other groups of foreign readers, a position 
which gives him a much more extended range of present influence 
than Emerson has ever possessed. 

It is my purpose, upon the present occasion, to make a few com- 
ments upon the significance of William James’s philosophy. This 
is no place for the discussion of technical matters. Least of all 
have I any wish to undertake to decide, upon this occasion, any 
controversial issues. My intentions as I address you are deter- 
mined by very simple and obvious considerations. William James 
was my friend from my youth to the end of his beneficent life. I 
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was once for a brief time his pupil. I long loved to think of my- 
self as his disciple; although perhaps I was always a very bad 
disciple. But now he has just left us. And as I address you I re- 
member that he was your friend also. Since the last annual meet- 
ing of this assembly he has been lost to us all. It is fitting that 
we should recall his memory today. Of personal reminiscences, of 
biographical sketches, and of discussions relating to many details 
of his philosophy, the literature that has gathered about his name 
during the few months since we lost him, has been very full. But 
just as this is no occasion for technical discussion of his philosophy, 
so too I think this is no place to add new items to the literature of 
purely personal reminiscence and estimate of James. What I shall 
try to do is this: I have said that James is an American philo- 
sopher of classic rank, because he stands for a stage in our national 
self-consciousness — for a stage with which historians of our na- 
tional mind must always reckon. This statement, if you will per- 
mit, shall be my text. I shall devote myself to expounding this 
text as well as I can in my brief time, and to estimating the sig- 
nificance of the stage in question, and of James’s thought in so far 
as it seems to me to express the ideas and the ideals characteristic 
of this phase of our national life. 


a 


In defining the historical position which William James, as a 
thinker, occupies, we have of course to take account, not only of 
national tendencies, but also of the general interests of the world’s 
thought in his time. William James began his work as a philo- 
sopher, during the seventies of the last century, in years which 
were, for our present purpose, characterized by two notable move- 
ments of world-wide significance. These two movements were at 
once scientific in the more special sense of that term, and philo- 
sophical in the broad meaning of that word. The first of the move- 
ments was concerned with the elaboration— the widening and the 
deepening of the newer doctrines about Evolution. This movement 
had indeed been preceded by another. The recent forms of evolu- 
tionary doctrine, those associated with the names of Darwin and 
of Spencer, had begun rapidly to come into prominence about 
1860. And the decade from 1860 to 1870, taken together with the 
opening years of the next decade, had constituted what you may 
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call the storm and stress period of Darwinism, and of its allied 
tendencies, such as those which Spencer represented. In those 
years, the younger defenders of the new doctrines, so far as they 
appealed to the general public, fought their battles, declared their 
faith, out of weakness were made strong and put to flight the 
armies of the theologians. You might name, as a closing event of 
that storm and stress period, Tyndall’s famous Belfast address of 
1874, and the warfare waged about that address. Haeckel’s early 
works, some of Huxley’s most noted polemic essays, Lange’s “ His- 
tory of Materialism,” the first eight or nine editions of Von Hart- 
mann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” are documents charac- 
teristic of the more general philosophical interests of that time. 
In our country, Fiske’s “Cosmic Philosophy” reflected some of 
the notable features that belonged to these years of the early con- 
quests of evolutionary opinion. 

Now in that storm and stress period James had not yet been 
before the public. But his published philosophical work began 
with the outset of the second and more important period of evolu- 
tionary thought —the period of the widening and deepening of 
the new ideas. The leaders of thought who are characteristic of 
this second period no longer spend their best efforts in polemic in 
favor of the main ideas of the newer forms of the doctrine of 
evolution. In certain of its main outlines — outlines now extremely 
familiar to the public — they simply accept the notion of the na- 
tural origin of organic forms and of the general continuity of the 
processes of development. But they are concerned, more and more, 
as time goes on, with the deeper meaning of evolution, with the 
study of its factors, with the application of the new ideas to more 
and more fields of inquiry, and, in case they are philosophers, with 
the reinterpretation of philosophical traditions in the light of 
what had resulted from that time of storm and stress. 

James belongs to this great second stage of the evolutionary 
movement, to the movement of the elaboration, of the widening 
and deepening of evolutionary thought, as opposed to that early 
period of the storm and stress. We still live in this second stage 
of the evolutionary movement. James is one of its most inventive 
philosophical representatives. He hardly ever took part in the 
polemic in favor of the general evolutionary ideas. Accepting 
them, he undertook to interpret and apply them. 
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And now, secondly, the period of James’s activity is the period 
of the rise of the new psychology. The new psychology has stood 
for many other interests besides those of a technical study of the 
special sciences of the human and of the animal mind. What is 
technical about psychology is indeed important enough. But the 
special scientific study of mind by the modern methods used in 
such study has been a phase and a symptom of a very much larger 
movement — a movement closely connected with all that is most 
vital in recent civilization, with all the modern forms of national- 
ism, of internationalism, of socialism, and of individualism. Hu- 
man life has been complicated by so many new personal and social 
problems, that man has needed to aim, by whatever means are 
possible, towards a much more elaborate knowledge of his fellow 
man than was ever possible before. The results of this disposi- 
tion appear in the most widely diverse sciences and arts. Archae- 
ology and ethnology, history and the various social sciences, 
dramatic art, the novel, as well as what has been called psychical 
research —in a word, all means, good and bad, that have promised 
either a better knowledge of what man is or a better way of por- 
traying what knowledge of man one may possess— have been 
tried and moulded in recent times by the spirit of which recent 
technical psychology is also an expression. The psychological 
movement means, then, something that far transcends the inter- 
ests of the group of sciences to which the name psychology now 
applies. And this movement assumed some of its most important 
recent forms during the decade in which James began to publish 
his work. His own contributions to psychology reflect somethiag 
of the manifoldness and of the breadth of the general psychologi- 
cal movement itself. If he published the two great volumes enti- 
tled “ Psychology,” he also wrote “The Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” and he played his part in what is called “ psychical 
research.” 

These, then, are James’s two principal offices when you consider 
him merely in his most general relations to the thought of the 
world at large in his time. He helped in the work of elaborating 
and interpreting evolutionary thought. He took a commanding 
part in the psychological movement. 
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II. 


But now it is not of these aspects of James’s work, significant 
as they are, that I have here especially to speak. I must, indeed, 
thus name and emphasize these wider relations of his thought to 
the world’s contemporary thought. But I do so in order to give the 
fitting frame to our picture. I now have to call attention to the 
features about James which make him, with all his universality of 
interest, a representative American thinker. Viewed as an Ameri- 
can, he belongs to the movement which has been the consequence, 
first, of our Civil War, and secondly, of the recent expansion, en- 
richment, and entanglement of our social life. He belongs to the 
age in which our nation, rapidly transformed by the occupation of 
new territory, by economic growth, by immigration, and by edu- 
cation, has been attempting to find itself anew, to redefine its 
ideals, to retain its moral integrity, and yet to become a World- 
Power. In this stage of our national consciousness we still live and 
shall plainly have to live for a long time in the future. The prob- 
lems involved in such a civilization we none of us well understand; 
least of all do I myself understand them. And James, scholar, 
thinker, teacher, scientific and philosophical writer as he was, has 
of course only such relation to our national movement as is im- 
plied by the office that he thus fulfils. Although he followed with 
keen interest a great variety of political and social controversies, 
he avoided public life. Hence he was not absorbed by the world 
of affairs, although he was always ready to engage generously in 
the discussion of practical reforms. His main office with regard to 
such matters was therefore that of philosophical interpreter. He 
helped to enlighten his fellows as to the relations between the 
practical problems of our civilization and those two world-wide 
movements of thought of which I have just spoken. 

Let me call attention to some of the results of James’s work as 
interpreter of the problems of the American people. I need not 
say that this work was, to his own mind, mainly incidental to his 
interest in those problems of evolutionary thought and of psycho- 
logy to which I just directed your attention. I am sure that James 
himself was very little conscious that he was indeed an especially 
representative American philosopher. He certainly had no ambi- 
tion to vaunt himself as such. He worked with a beautiful and 
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hearty sincerity upon the problems that as a fact interested him. 
He knew that he loved these problems because of their intense 
human interest. He knew, then, that he was indeed laboring in 
the service of mankind. But he so loved what he called the con- 
crete, the particular, the individual, that he naturally made little 
attempt to define his office in terms of any social organism, or of 
any such object as our national life, viewed as an entity. And he 
especially disliked to talk of causes in the abstract, or of social 
movements as I am here characterizing them. His world seemed 
to him to be made up of individuals — men, events, experiences, 
and deeds. And he always very little knew how important he him- 
self was, or what vast inarticulate social forces were finding in him 
their voice. But we are now viewing James from without, in a way 
that is of course as imperfect as it is inevitable. We therefore 
have a right at this point to attribute to him an office that, as I 
believe, he never attributed to himself. 

And here we have to speak first of James’s treatment of reli- 
gious problems, and then of his attitude towards ethics. 

Our nation since the Civil War has largely lost touch with the 
older forms of its own religious life. It has been seeking for new 
embodiments of the religious consciousness, for creeds that shall 
not be in conflict with the modern man’s view of life. It was 
James’s office, as psychologist, and as philosopher, to give a novel 
expression to this our own national variety of the spirit of reli- 
gious unrest. And his volume, “The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience,” is one that, indeed, with all its wealth of illustration, 
and in its courageous enterprise, has a certain classic beauty. 
Some men preach new ways of salvation. James simply portrayed 
the meaning that the old ways of salvation had possessed, or still 
do possess, in the inner and personal experience of those indi- 
viduals whom he has called the religious geniuses. And then he 
undertook to suggest an hypothesis as to what the whole religious 
process might mean. The hypothesis is, on the one hand, in touch 
with certain tendencies of recent psychology. And in so far it 
seems in harmony with the modern consciousness. On the other 
hand, it expresses, in a way, James’s whole philosophy of life. 
And in this respect it comes into touch with all the central prob- 
lems of humanity. 

The result of this portrayal was indeed magical. The psycholo- 
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gists were aided towards a new tolerance in their study of reli- 
gion. The evolution of religion appeared in a new light. And 
meanwhile many of the faithful, who had long been disheartened 
by the later forms of evolutionary naturalism, took heart anew 
when they read James’s vigorous appeal to the religious experience 
of the individual as to the most authoritative evidence for religion. 
“ The most modern of thinkers, the evolutionist, the psychologist,” 
they said, “the heir of all the ages, has thus vindicated anew the 
witness of the Spirit in the heart — the very source of inspiration 
in which we ourselves have always believed.” And such readers 
went away rejoicing, and some of them even began to write Christ- 
ologies based upon the doctrine of James as they understood it. 
The new Gospel, the glad tidings of the subconscious, began to 
be preached in many lands. It has even received the signal honor 
of an official Papal condemnation. 

For my own part, I have ventured to say elsewhere that the 
new doctrine, viewed in one aspect, seems to leave religion in the 
comparatively trivial position of a play with whimsical powers — 
a prey to endless psychological caprices. But James’s own robust 
faith was that the very caprices of the spirit are the opportunity 
for the building-up of the highest forms of the spiritual life; 
that the unconventional and the individual in religious experi- 
ence are the means whereby the truth of a superhuman world 
may become most manifest. And this robust faith of James, 
I say, whatever you may think of its merits, is as American in 
type as it has already proved effective in the expression which 
James gave to it. It is the spirit of the frontiersman, of the 
gold-seeker, or the home-builder, transferred to the metaphysical 
and to the religious realm. There is our far-off home, our long- 
lost spiritual fortune. Experience alone can guide us towards 
the place where these things are; hence you indeed need experi- 
ence. You can only win your way on the frontier in case you are 
willing to live there. Be, therefore, concrete; be fearless; be ex- 
perimental. But above all, let not your abstract conceptions, even 
if you call them scientific conceptions, pretend to set any limits 
to the richness of spiritual grace, to the glories of spiritual pos- 
session, that, in case you are duly favored, your personal experi- 
ence may reveal to you. James reckons that the tribulations with 
which abstract scientific theories have beset our present age are 
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not to be compared with the glory that perchance shall be, if only 
we open our eyes to what experience itself has to reveal to us. 

In the quest for the witness to whom James appeals when he 
tests his religious doctrine, he indeed searches the most varied 
literature; and of course most of the records that he consults be- 
long to foreign lands. But the book called “ The Varieties of 
Religious Experience” is full of the spirit that, in our country, 
has long been effective in the formation of new religious sects ; 
and this volume expresses, better than any sectarian could express, 
the recent efforts of this spirit to come to an understanding with 
modern naturalism, and with the new psychology. James’s view 
of religious experience is meanwhile at once deliberately uncon- 
ventional and intensely democratic. The Old World types of 
reverence for the external forms of the Church find no place in 
his pages; but equally foreign to his mind is that barren hostility 
of the typical European free-thinkers for the Church with whose 
traditions they have broken. In James’s eyes, the forms, the ex- 
ternal organizations of the religious world simply wither; it is the 
individual that is more and more. And James, with a democratic 
contempt for social appearances, seeks his religious geniuses every- 
where. World-renowned saints of the historic Church receive his 
hearty sympathy; but they stand upon an equal footing, in his 
esteem, with many an obscure and ignorant revivalist, with faith 
healers, with poets, with sages, with heretics, with men that wan- 
der about in all sorts of sheepskins and goatskins, with chance 
correspondents of his own, with whomsoever you will of whom the 
world was not and is not worthy, but who, by inner experience, 
have obtained the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. 

You see, of course, that I do not believe James’s resulting phi- 
losophy of religion to be adequate. For as it stands it is indeed 
chaotic. But I am sure that it can only be amended by taking 
it up into a larger view, and not by rejecting it. The spirit tri- 
umphs, not by destroying the chaos that James describes, but by 
brooding upon the face of the deep until the light comes, and with 
light, order. But I am sure also that we shall always have to 
‘ reckon with James’s view. And I am sure also that only an 
American thinker could have written this survey, with all its un- 
conventional ardor of appreciation, with all its democratic catho- 
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licity of sympathy, with all its freedom both from ecclesiastical 
formality and from barren free-thinking. I am sure also that no 
book has better expressed the whole spirit-of hopeful unrest, of 
eagerness to be just to the modern view of life, of longing for new 
experience, which characterizes the recent American religious 
movement. In James’s book, then, the deeper spirit of our na- 
tional religious life has found its most manifold and characteristic 
expression, 


III. 


I must next turn to the other of the two aspects of James’s 
work as a thinker that I mentioned above, namely, to his ethical 
influence. Since the war our transformed and restless people has 
been seeking not only for religious, but for moral guidance. What 
are the principles that can show us the course to follow in the 
often pathless wilderness of the new democracy? It frequently 
seems as if, in every crisis of our greater social affairs, we needed 
somebody to tell us both our dream and the interpretation thereof. 
‘We are eager to have life, and that abundantly. But what life? 
And by what test shall we know the way of life? 

The ethical maxims that most readily meet the popular demand 
for guidance in such a country, and at such a time, are maxims 
that combine attractive vagueness with an equally winning pun- 
gency. They must seem obviously practical; but must not appear 
excessively rigorous. They must arouse a large enthusiasm for 
action, without baffling us with the sense of restraint, or of weari- 
some self-control. They must not call for extended reflection. 
Despite their vagueness they must not appear abstract, nor yet 
hard to grasp. The wayfaring man, though a fool, must be sure 
that he at least will not err in applying our moral law. Moral 
blunders must be natural only to our opponents, not to ourselves. 
We must be self-confident. Moreover, our moral law must have an 
athletic sound. Its first office is to make us “ good sports.” Only 
upon such a law can we meditate day and night, in case the 
‘“‘ game ”’ leaves us indeed any time for meditation at all. Never- 
theless, these popular maxims will of course not be meant as mere 
expressions of blind impulse. On the contrary, they will appeal 
to highly intelligent minds, but to minds anxious for relief from 
the responsibility of being too thoughtful. In order to be easily 
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popular they must be maxims that stir the heart, not precisely in- 
deed like the sound of a trumpet, but more like the call of the 
horn of an automobile. You all have in mind the watchwords that 
express some of the popular ethical counsels thus suggested. One 
of these watchwords has of late enabled us to abbreviate a well- 
known and surely a highly intelligent maxim, to something that 
is today used almost as a mere interjection. It is the watchword, 
“‘ Efficiency”! Another expression of the same motive takes shape 
in the equally familiar advice, ** Play the game.” 

Now I do not mean to make light of the real significance of just 
such moral maxims, for awakening and inspiring just our people 
in this day. The true value of these maxims lies for us in three of 
their characteristic features. First, they give us counsel that is in 
any case opposed to sloth. And sloth, on every level of our de- 
velopment, remains one of the most treacherous and mortal en- 
emies of the moral will. Secondly, they teach us to avoid the dan- 
gers to which the souls of Hamlet’s type fall a prey. That is, they 
discourage the spirit that reflectively divides the inner self, and 
that leaves it divided. They warn us that the divided self is, indeed, 
unless it can heal its deadly wound by fitting action, a lost soul. 
And thirdly, they emphasize courage. And courage —not, to be sure, 
so much the courage that faces one’s rivals in the market-place, 
or one’s foes on the battle-field, as the courage that fits us to meet 
our true spritual enemies—the courage that arises anew from 
despair and that undertakes, despite all tribulations, to overcome 
the world, — such courage is one of the central treasures of the 
moral life. 

Because of these three features, the maxims to which I refer are, 
in all their vagueness, vehicles of wisdom. But they express them- 
selves in their most popular forms with a wilfulness that is often 
more or less comic, and that is sometimes tragic. For what they do 
not emphasize is the significance of self-possession, of lifting up 
our eyes to the hills whence cometh our help, of testing the life 
that now is by the vision of the largest life that we can in ideal 
appreciate. These popular maxims also emphasize results rather 
than ideals, strength rather than cultivation, temporary success 
rather than wholeness of life, the greatness of “ Him that taketh 
a city,” rather than of “ Him that ruleth his spirit.” They are the 
maxims of unrest, of impatience and of a certain humane and gen- 
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erous unscrupulousness, as fascinating as it is dangerous. They 
characterize a people that is indeed earnestly determined to find it- 
self, but that so far has not found itself. 

Now, one of the most momentous problems regarding the influ- 
ence of James is presented by the question: How did he stand 
related to these recent ethical tendencies of our nation? I may say 
at once that, in my opinion, he has just here proved himself to be, 
most of all and in the best sense, our national philosopher. For the 
philosopher must not be an echo. He must interpret. He must know 
us better than we know ourselves, and this is what indeed James has 
done for our American moral consciousness. For first, while he in- 
deed made very little of the formal office of an ethical teacher and 
seldom wrote upon technical ethical controversies, he was, as a fact, 
profoundly ethical in his whole influence. And next, he fully un- 
derstood, yes, shared in a rich measure, the motives to which the 
ethical maxims just summarized have given expression. Was not 
he himself restlessly uctive in his whole temperament? Did he 
not love individual enterprise and its free expression? Did he not 
loathe what seemed to him abstractions? Did he not insist that the 
moralist must be in close touch with concrete life ? As psychologist 
did he not emphasize the fact that ,the very essence of conscious 
life lies in its active, yes, in its creative, relation to experience ? 
Did he not counsel the strenuous attitude towards our tasks? And 
are not all these features in harmony with the spirit from which 
the athletic type of morality just sketched seems to have sprung? 

Not only is all this true of James, but, in the popular opinion of 
the moment, the doctrine called Pragmatism, as he expounded it 
in his Lowell lectures, seems, to many of his foreign critics, and 
to some of those who think themselves his best followers here at 
home, a doctrine primarily ethical in its force, while, to some minds, 
pragmatism seems also to be a sort of philosophical generalization 
of the efficiency doctrine just mentioned. To be sure, any closer 
reader of James’s “ Pragmatism” ought to see that his true inter- 
ests in the philosophy of life are far deeper than those which the 
maxims “ Be efficient,” and “ Play the game” mostly emphasize. 
And, for the rest, the book on “ Pragmatism ” is explicitly the por- 
trayal of a method of philosophical inquiry, and is only incidental- 
ly a discourse upon ethically interesting matters. James himself 
used to protest vigorously against the readers who'ventured to re- 
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quire of the pragmatist, viewed simply as such, any one ethical 
doctrine whatever. In his book on “Pragmatism” he had ex- 
pounded, as he often said, a method of philosophizing, a definition 
of truth, a criterion for interpreting and testing theories. He was 
not there concerned with ethics. A pragmatist was free to decide 
moral issues as he chose, so long as he used the pragmatic method 
in doing so, that is, so long as he tested ethical doctrines by their 
concrete results, when they were applied to life. 

Inevitably, however, the pragmatic doctrine that both the mean- 
ing and the truth of ideas shall be tested by the empirical conse- 
quences of these ideas and by the practical results of acting them 
out in life, has seemed, both to many of James’s original hearers, 
and to some of the foreign critics just mentioned, a doctrine that 
is simply a characteristic Americanism in philosophy — a tendency 
to judge all ideals by their practical efficiency, by their visible re- 
sults, by their so-called “ cash values.” 

James, as I have said, earnestly protested against this cruder 
interpretation of his teaching. The author of “ The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience ” and of “ The Pluralistic Universe ” was indeed 
an empiricist, a lover of the concrete, and a man who looked for- 
ward to the future rather than backward to the past; but despite 
his own use, in his “ Pragmatism,” of the famous metaphor of the 
“cash values” of ideas, he was certainly not a thinker who had set 
his affections upon things below rather than on things above. And 
the “ consequences,” upon which he laid stress when he talked of 
the pragmatic test for ideas, were certainly not the merely worldly 
consequences of such ideas in the usual sense of the word “ worldly.” 
He appealed always to experience; but then, for him experience 
might be, and sometimes was, religious experience — experience of 
the unseen and of the superhuman. And so James was right in his 
protest against these critics of his later doctrine. His form of prag- 
matism was indeed a form of Americanism in philosophy. And he, 
too, had his fondness for what he regarded as efficiency, and for 
those who “ play the game,” whenever the game was one that he 
honored. But he also loved too much those who are weak in the 
eyes of this present world — the religious geniuses, the unpopular 
inquirers, the noble outcasts. He loved them, I say, too much to be 
the dupe of the cruder forms of our now popular efficiency doc- 
trine. In order to win James’s most enthusiastic support, ideas and 
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men needed to express an intense inner experience along with a 
certain unpopularity which showed that they deserved sympathy. 
Too much worldly success, on the part of men or of ideas, easily 
alienated him. Unworldliness was one of the surest marks, in his 
eyes, of spiritual power, if only such unworldliness seemed to him 
to be joined with interests that, using his favorite words, he could 
call “ concrete” and “important.” In the light of such facts, all 
that he said about judging ideas by their “ consequences” must 
be interpreted, and therefore it is indeed unjust to confound prag- 
matism with the cruder worship of efficiency. 


IV. 


Yet, I repeat, James’s philosophy of life was, indeed, in its eth- 
ical aspects, an expression of the better spirit of our people. He 
understood, he shared, and he also transcended the American 
spirit. And just that is what most marks him as our national phi- 
losopher. If you want to estimate his philosophy of life in its best 
form, you must read or reread, not the “ Pragmatism,” but the 
essays contained in the volume entitled “ The Will to Believe.” 

May I still venture, as I close, to mention a few features of the 
doctrine that is embodied in that volume? The main question, 
repeatedly considered in these essays of James, is explicitly the 
question of an empiricist, of a man averse to abstractions, and of 
an essentially democratic thinker, who does not believe that any 
final formulation of an ideal of human life is possible until the 
last man has had his experience of life, and has uttered his word. 
But this empiricism of the author is meanwhile the empiricism of 
one who especially emphasizes the central importance of the active 
life as the basis of our interpretation of experience. Herein James 
differs from all traditional positivists. Experience is never yours 
merely as it comes to you. Facts are never mere data. They are 
data to which you respond. Your experience is constantly trans- 
formed by your deeds. That this should be the case is determined 
by the most essential characteristics of your consciousness. James 
asserts this latter thesis as psychologist, and has behind him, as 
he writes, the vast mass of evidence that his two psychological 
volumes present. The simplest perception, the most elaborate sci- 
entific theory, illustrate how man never merely finds, but also 
always codperates in creating, his world. 
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| No doubt, then, life must be estimated and guided with constant 
reference to experience, to consequences, to actual accomplish- 
ments, to what we Americans now call efficiency. But on the other 
hand, efficiency itself is not to be estimated in terms of mere data. 
Our estimate of our world is not to be forced upon us by any 
mere inspection of consequences. What makes life worth living is 
not what you find in it, but what you are ready to put into it by 
your ideal interpretation of the meaning that, as you insist, it shall 
possess for you. This ideal meaning is always for you a matter of 
faith not to be imposed coercively upon another, but also never to 
be discovered by watching who it is that wins, or by merely feeling 
your present worldly strength as a player of the game. Your 
deeper ideals always depend upon viewing life in the light of 
larger unities than now appear, upon viewing yourself as a co- 
worker with the universe for the attainment of what no present 
human game of action can now reveal. For this “radical empiri- 
cist,” then, present experience always points beyond itself to a 
realm that no human eye has yet seen—an empirical realm of 
course, but one that you have a right to interpret in terms of a 
faith that is itself active, but that is not merely worldly and ath- 
letic. The philosophy of action, thus so imperfectly suggested by 
the few phrases that I have time to use, can best be interpreted, 
for the moment, by observing that the influence of Carlyle in 3 
many passages of this volume is as obvious as it is by our author 
independently reinterpreted and transformed. Imagine Carlyle 
transformed into a representative American thinker, trained as a 
naturalist, deeply versed in psychology, deprived of his disposition 
to hatred, openminded towards the interests of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, still a hero-worshiper, but one whose heroes could 
be found in the obseurest lovers of the ideal as easily as in the 
most renowned historical characters ; let this transformed Carlyle 
preach the doctrine of the resolute spirit triumphant through cre- 
ative action, defiant of every degree of mortal suffering. Let him 
proclaim “The Everlasting Yea” in the face of all the doubts of 
erring human opinion: and herewith you gain some general im- is 
pression of the relations that exist between “ Sartor Resartus” . 
and “ The Will to Believe.” 

The ethical maxims which are scattered through these pages 
voluntarily share much of the vagueness of. our age of tentative 
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ethical effort. But they certainly are not the maxims of an impres- 
sionist, of a romanticist, or of a partisan of merely worldly effi- 
ciency. They win their way through all such attitudes to some- 
thing beyond —to a resolute interpretation of human life as an 
opportunity to codperate with the superhuman and the divine. 
And they do this, in the author’s opinion, not by destroying, but 
by fulfilling the purposes and methods of the sciences of experi- 
ence themselves. Is not every scientific theory a conceptual rein- 
terpretation of our fragmentary perceptions, an active reconstruc- 
tion, to be tried in the service of a larger life? Is not our trust in 
a scientific theory itself an act of faith? Moreover, these ethical 
maxims are here governed, in James’s exposition, by the repeated 
recognition of certain essentially absolute truths, truths that, 
despite his natural horror of absolutism, he here expounds with a 
finished dialectic skill that he himself, especially in his later 
polemic period, never seemed to prize at its full value. The need of 
active faith in the unseen and the superhuman he founds upon 
these simple and yet absolutely true principles, — principles of the 
true dialectics of life: first, every great decision of practical life 
requires faith, and has irrevocable consequences, consequences 
that belong to the whole great world, and that therefore have end- 
less possible importance ; secondly, since action and belief are thus 
inseparably bound together, our right to believe depends upon our 
right, as active beings, to make decisions; thirdly, our duty to 
decide life’s greater issues is determined by the absolute truth 
that, in critical cases, the will to be doubtful and not to decide, is 
itself a decision, and is hence no escape from our responsible 
moral position. And this our responsible position is a position that 
gives us our place in and for all future life. The world needs our 
deeds. We need to interpret the world in order to act. We have 
a right to interpret the universe so as to enable us to act at once 
decisively, courageously, and with the sense of the inestimable 
preciousness and responsibility of the power to act. 

In consequence of all these features of his ethical doctrine, a 
wonderful sense of the deep seriousness and of the possibly divine 
significance of every deed is felt in James’s every ethical counsel. 
Thus it is that, while fully comprehending the American spirit 
which we have sketched, he at once expresses it and transforms it. 
He never loved Fichte ; but there is much of the best of the ethical 
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idealism of Fichte in “ The Will to Believe.” Many of you have 
enjoyed James’s delightfully skilful polemic against Hegel, and 
against the external forms, phrases and appearances of the later 
constructive idealists. I have no wish here to attempt to comment 
upon that polemic; but I can assure you that I myself learned a 
great part of my own form of absolute idealism from the earliest 
expressions that James gave to the thoughts contained in “The Will 
to Believe.” Asone of his latest works, “ The Pluralistic Universe,” 
still further showed, he himself was in spirit an ethical idealist to 
the core. Nor was he nearly so far in spirit even from Hegel as he 
supposed, guiltless as he was of Hegel’s categories. Let a careful 
reading of “The Pluralistic Universe” make this fact manifest. 

Meanwhile, what interests us is that, in “ The Will to Believe,” 
as well as in “ The Pluralistic Universe,” this beautifully manifold, 
appreciative, and humane mind, at once adequately expressed, and, 
with true moral idealism transcended, the caprices of recent Ameri- 
can ethics. To this end he lavishly used the resources of the nat- 
uralist, of the humanist, and of the ethical dialectician. He saw the 
facts of human life as they are, and he resolutely lived beyond 
them into the realm of the Spirit. He loved the concrete but he 
looked above towards the larger realm of universal life. He often 
made light of the abstract reason, but in his own plastic and active 
way he uttered some of the great words of the universal reason, 
and he has helped his people to understand and to put into practice 
these words. 

I ask you to remember him, then, not only as the great psycho- 
logist, the radical empiricist, the pragmatist, but as the interpreter 
of the ethical spirit of his time and of his people — the interpreter 
who has pointed the way, beyond the trivialities which he so well 
understood and transcended, towards that “ Rule of Reason” which 
the prophetic maxim of our Supreme Court has just brought afresh 
to the attention of our people. That “Rule of Reason,” when it 
comes, will not be a mere collection of abstractions. It will be, as 
James demanded, something concrete and practical. And it will 
indeed appeal to our faith as well as to our discursive logical pro- 
cesses. But it will express the transformed and enlightened Ameri- 
can spirit as James already began to express it. Let him, too, be 
viewed as a prophet of the nation that is to be. 

Josiah Royce, h ’11. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE YEAR|! 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Fellow Alumni, and above all, I may say, Mem- 
bers of the Class of 1886: It is not without emotion that one can 
receive on behalf of the University a gift like this, which is doubly 
precious, —first, for the aid that it gives us when we are struggling 
with a deficit, when we are struggling to do more things than our 
resources enable us to do; and secondly, and still more, for the 
testimony of affection for the University and especially for Harvard 
College that it betokens. For the Corporation I accept this gift, 
and tell the Class that we shall use it for the College as they have 
requested, and assure them that they can hardly overestimate the 
amount of good that it will do. 

From the Class which has been out of college ten years I have 
received this letter : 


Mitton, Mass., 
June 27, 1911. 
President Lowell, 
Harvard University. 

Dear Sir: — The Class of Harvard, 1901, now celebrating its Decennial, has in- 
structed me to offer the University the sum of $300 for a scholarship to be known as 
‘The 1901 Decennial Scholarship,”’ to be given to one first-year student during the 
term 1911-12 in accordance with arrangements to be made at your convenience. 

The above gift is made with the hope that succeeding “‘ Decennial Classes ” will do 
likewise, thus making the scholarship an annual one. 


Respectfully, 
Joun W. HAtiowE tt, 


Treasurer and Chairman, 1901 Class Committee. 


(Applause.) I want to assure that Class that a gift of a scholar- 
ship to a first-year student does more good than in any subsequent 
year, for the reason that it is in the first year that the student has 
the greatest difficulty in being able toearn any measure of his own 
support. 

In addition to these gifts, the College has received gifts and be- 
quests during the last year as follows: From the accumulated 
income of the Gordon McKay Fund, — which, as you may remem- 
ber, was given on the terms that the income of each year is to be 
passed over to us as capital, the income of that to be used, — we have 
received, as it happens, during the last twelve months two pay- 
ments of income which make almost $400,000. Of course it is not 


1 Address of President Lowell at the Commencement afternoon exercises. 
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a new gift, but it is none the less grateful. From the estate of 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz the Corporation has received bequests of 
$200,000 for the support of the Museum. (Applause.) For the 
building and maintenance of the Cancer Hospital, collected by a 
man who has more power of inducing persons to be generous than 
any one else, to wit, Dr. Warren (applause), there has been given 
$150,000. (Applause.) Mr. Adolphus Busch has added to his gift 
for the construction and maintenance of the Germanic Museum 
an additional amount of $100,000. (Applause.) Besides that, we 
have received from other gifts and bequests for special purposes 
the sum of $567,000, and in unrestricted gifts (unrestricted as 
to both capital and income) $190,000 more. So that the Univer- 
sity, in addition to this gift given us today, and in addition to the 
accumulations on the McKay Fund, has received during the year 
$1,200,000. (Applause.) 

Now that is a testimony of confidence in this University which 
puts upon us a very serious feeling of responsibility in being 
worthy of it. Of course it does not fill all our needs. We try to 
be good, but the University is, as far as money is concerned, a 
bottomless pit. (Laughter.) It is not a sieve, the money does not 
run through, it is all used; but we could use always a great deal 
more than we get. That is because we are good, and are trying to 
do good. 

In trying to be worthy of this, we are striving to push forward in 
the directions which seem to us the most fruitful. The world is 
always moving, it is ever advancing from point to point; and 
education, proverbially conservative, always follows with halting 
steps the progress of thought in the world at large around it. 
The direction in which thought has been running for some years 
in the world, and in which it is now running in the educational 
world, may be said to have for its keynote the word “ codpera- 
tion.” Educational institutions are trying to cooperate as far as 
they can. 

We are seeking to codperate as much as lies within our power, 
beginning with the community immediately about us. We have 
been trying to make Cambridge feel that we are worth something 
to her, and Cambridge has reciprocated ; she has made it perfectly 
evident that she considers the presence of an educational institu- 
tion in her midst a thing which is not a burden but a benefit to her. 
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We are cooperating with the neighboring colleges in the educa- 
tion of the whole community about us, as much as we are able, by 
establishing courses and an appropriate degree therefor; courses 
which are open to the public, to persons who have not the time to 
take a regular and complete college education, — at any rate can- 
not take it in four regular years, — but who can devote a certain 
amount of time in the afternoons and evenings of the week to 
educating themselves. 

We are cooperating with institutions of learning elsewhere. 
You know that for many years we have been having exchanges 
of professors with Germany and France. We begin next year 
with an exchange of professors with some of the smaller Western 
colleges. (Applause.) We are to send to four colleges, one month 
apiece, one of our professors, and we are to do that every year. 
And in return they are to send us some of their younger in- 
structors, partly to teach and partly to get the benefits of our 
libraries, museums, collections, and of any work of study and re- 
search that they want todo. We believe that by holding out our 
hands to those smaller Western colleges, from the Mississippi in 
fact to the Rocky Mountains, we are helping them. They came to 
us because almost every other university in the country is en- 
couraging what is called the ‘combined degree,’ that is, a degree 
by which part of the college course is really devoted to professional 
study and counts both for the college degree and for the profes- 
sional degree. These small colleges want their men to get a full 
four years’ college course, and so do we and we do not encourage 
men to come to our professional schools until after they have com- 
pleted their college course. That is the reason these colleges se- 
lected Harvard. (Applause.) We believe that the connection will 
be valuable to them, and we believe that it will be valuable to us. 

We want to codperate also with the schools, and for that pur- 
pose a committee this year reported a plan, which has been 
adopted and put into effect, for a new method of entrance to Har- 
vard College. The difficulty with the old method was twofold. 
First, that unless a school made a business of preparing for Harvard 
College it was very difficult for the boy to get in. Now, what we want 
is, not a boy who has passed through a certain process, but a boy 
who has a certain capacity and training of mind. We want to test 
the boy as he is, not what routine he has been through. We believe 
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that some subjects train the mind better than others, and therefore 
we insist that the schooling shall lie in certain lines. But we do 
not want to examine the boy on each of the things that he has 
studied at school. Weare ready to take a statement from his master 
that he has spent four years in study, and then we examine him in 
four of his subjects as samples of his intellectual condition. The 
announcement was immediately answered by a considerable num- 
ber of applications, about 150, from all over the country. And 
here is one fact that I wish to mention. Whereas heretofore only 
about 20 per cent of the boys applying for entrance to Harvard 
College have come from schools outside of New England, under 
this new system 50 per cent come from schools outside of New 
England. (Applause.) But they are not going to get in. (Laugh- 
ter.) That is, not all. It has been suggested to us that we were 
practically adopting a certificate system, with an examination as 
an ornament. Of those 150, about 40 were at once thrown out, be- 
cause the curriculum was not satisfactory in one way or another. 
Of the others, about 50 per cent are likely to pass the examination. 
That is doing very well for the first year, and shows that this is 
no snap method of getting into college, nothing like a certificate 
plan. (Applause.) We propose to examine by sample, but we pro- 
pose to have the sample good. 

One advantage of this plan is that the boy if admitted comes 
without conditions. The curse of the first year in college, and 
sometimes of later years, is entrance conditions. I see before me 
here some military men, at least men wearing uniforms (laughter), 
and I know that if I were to turn to any of them and say, “ You are 
to march a regiment from here to Concord, and you are to goas fast 
as you can; but you are to compel the weaker half of the men to 
carry extra burdens,” they would inform me that under those cir- 
cumstances no speed would be likely to be made. Now, that is ex- 
actly what we do with our entrance conditions. We say to the 
class, “ You must do good work; and those who are the weakest, 
who are the least fitted to enter college, who have the poorest 
training, or are less bright, will do extra work.” Is it any wonder 
that we have been unable to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
Freshman work ? 

So much for codperation with the public, with other colleges and 
with schools, but there is another kind of codperation which is per- 
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haps more important, and that is a codperation between the instruc- 
tors and the pupils, a codperation between the teachers, the profes- 
sors, of this university and the students that are within it. That kind 
of codperation is absolutely essential. As you know, we have made 
a change in the elective system; we have modified it. We have 
required every man to take at least six courses in some one field, 
and scatter six of his other courses in other, wholly different, fields. 
Now one of the vital points of the system is the participation of 
practically every member of the Faculty. Instead of having a 
number of advisers who advised in a great hurry, five minutes 
apiece, 20 or 80 Freshmen, every member of the Faculty is ex- 
pected to advise four or five men in the Freshman Class. He 
advises them as they come in. That of course has to be perfunc- 
tory and hurried to a very great extent, but before the year has 
ended the Freshman is required to lay out a general plan of 
study for his whole College course, and that he must do in consult- 
ation with an instructor, who, having only four or five men, has 
time enough to go over the matter with him thoroughly. 

That has two merits. In the first place, it makes the student 
think of what he will study; it makes him think of it in such a 
way that he can explain his reasons for selection to a professor ; 
and it obliges him to listen, at least, to what that professor may 
have to suggest to him. The plan has gone into operation with 
the present Freshman Class. And what is the result? You might 
suppose that there would be large masses of petitions for excep- 
tions, because it is provided that exceptions may be made on ap- 
propriate grounds, in the case of earnest students. We expected to 
sit day after day hearing requests for exceptions, but all the re- 
quests for exceptions that came in were disposed of in two hours. 
This was for the very simple reason that they were very few, and 
were of two kinds. There were a very few men whose object was 
obviously to get through easily ; with them we made no exception 
to the rule. The others were usually obvious cases of proper ex- 
ceptions, rather formal than substantial. The plan seems to have 
produced general satisfaction both among the instructors and the 
students. 

Not less important than codperation between the professor and 
the student, is codperation among the students themselves. That 
codperation has been growing. The desire of the students to help 
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younger men is very strong. At the present moment not only is 
each Freshman as he comes in assigned to an instructor as his 
adviser, but he is also assigned to a Senior. Last year there were 
100 Seniors who volunteered for the work. They are very glad to 
do it; they are glad to feel that they have some responsibility for 
the careers of the men who are coming after them here. 

The students recognize also that many classes go out from this 
institution whose members do not know one another as well as they 
ought to. They recognize that 20 years after graduation — it has 
been true in the past and is likely to be true with them — men 
say, “ There is so and so, why did I not know him when I was in 
College? I have met him since; and he is a man whom it would 
have been a pleasure and advantage to have known in Cambridge.” 
Therefore they say, “ Let us know each other better before we leave 
College.” 

You have been marching on the way to this place from old 
Massachusetts and Harvard Hall, round the northern end of the 
Yard. The whole of that northern part of the Yard, with the ex- 
ception of one entry of Thayer, was filled by Seniors this year, 
and next year the whole of it, including that entry, will be filled 
by Seniors. That is because the men feel that they want to get 
together and know one another. (Applause.) 

Colonel Higginson has referred to the fact that it is the duty of 
college men to become familiar with the problems of the country, 
and for that purpose to go out into the country'and know the 
people that are in it. The best preparation for knowing the pro- 
blems of the world and the people that are in the world is fora 
man to know the problems of his college community and the other 
fellows that are in that community. It is that that the students are 
striving to do. (Applause.) No one can come in contact with the 
student here without feeling his loyalty not only to the College 
as an abstract idea, but his sense of duty and service to all the 
other fellows who are here, and his duty to the boys who are going 
to follow him hereafter. (Applause. ) 

A. Lawrence Lowell, TT. 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON|! 


My acquaintance with Mr. Higginson may be said to have be- 
gun with his article in the Atlantic of February, 1859, entitled, 
“ Ought Women to learn the Alphabet?” — a frank acknowledg- 
ment on my part of my slight acquaintance with our New England 
literature, of which, as I found, he was already an important ex- 
ponent. I think it was the delicate irony of the title that first 
attracted me; though I ought to say at once that, so far as the 
theme itself was concerned, it had always been so uninteresting and 
gratuitous to my mind that it needed unusual literary skill to win 
my attention. I remember well my fear lest this should prove one 
of the many cases where the title was the whole attraction, hold- 
ing out a promise which the following pages failed to fulfil. I need 
hardly say, however, that the essay introduced me to one of the 
best-equipped essayists that our literature had then to boast, the 
slight persiflage of the title being simply the token of a writer 
deeply in earnest, with resources so ample that he could afford to 
handle them with lightness and humor. With pleasant satire, and 
extraordinary fulness of illustration, he leads us down through the 
ages to show the sad results which have followed from woman’s 
first forbidden taste of the tree of knowledge. My discovery proved 
a most fortunate one, as this particular paper shows, better than 
almost anything else he has written, the literary charm and felicity 
which are now familiar to so wide a circle of readers. His sim- 
plicity of style, his familiarity with the literature of many lands, 
his affluence, even to excess, of historic illustration, his ready play 
of satire, his quick perception of the foibles of his fellows, and 
deeper feeling still for their sufferings and wrongs, are all fore- 
shadowed in this early essay. Whatever inspiration could come to 
an author from great humanitarian themes ready at hand, intensely 
real and vividly present, united with the chivalrous desire to track 
human wrongs to their source and make them all his own, came to 
Mr. Higginson without, the asking. 

His choice of a profession was determined for him in advance. 
He could not well escape it. Born in a college atmosphere, “ child 
of the university” as he has been called, coming upon the stage 
1 Tribute read at the Massachusetts Historical Society, June 8, 1911. 
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when our great masters of literature were just leaving it, if not 
still in their prime, he had a path before him from which he could 
hardly stray. It was fortunate for him, it was equally fortunate in 
a sense for the noted men whom he so closely followed ; for his 
best laurels were gathered as their interpreter, each one as he dis- 
appeared receiving at Mr. Higginson’s hand the sympathetic word 
and discerning estimate which could come only from one of their 
own intellectual fellowship. If it sounds unwarranted to speak of 
these brief memorial sketches as the best laurels of so prolific a 
career, it must be remembered that he deliberately made this lim- 
ited field of belles-lettres especially his own. No one had less reason 
to demur at being classified by posterity as an essayist than he. 
Unquestionably his literary ambition could hardly have satisfied 
itself without some incursions into the wider fields of letters. In- 
deed his longer and shorter histories of the United States are 
ample proofs of his capacity for scholarly research, had he chosen 
to devote himself to it. None of his writings have won for him 
more readers, or bear better comparison with books of their class. 
No more could he refrain wholly from the allurements of romance, 
and the range of his fruitful genius cannot be fairly estimated with- 
out including “ Malbone” or “The Monarch of Dreams.” Yet we 
may rest content with his own decision in these matters, inasmuch 
as having once tried his experiment he refused to follow it further. 
According to an able French admirer, who writes from an excep- 
tionally intimate standpoint, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
June, 1901, Colonel Higginson in his theological days made 
serious efforts to school himself as a writer of romance, going so far 
under the influence of De Quincey’s “ Confessions” as to make 
experiments with opium to stimulate his imagination. In his pref- 
ace to “ Malbone” he says frankly, “ its faults are obvious enough, 
and the recognition of them has kept the author from again risk- 
ing himself so far in the realms of fiction.” Certainly the world 
has little reason to regret this ingenuous decision. All this time 
his wide reading and catholic tastes were making him a master of 
easy and lucid English, and creating a large following among 
those who love life and nature in their happier moods. 

As his literary career seemed so plainly marked out for him, so 
was his public or political path. There was much of the knight- 
errant in him: not content with the wrongs that were patent to all, 
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but going abroad to seek what others might pass negligently by. 
Whatever disrepute attached to them only kindled the more his 
spirit of adventure. No need of stirring him to action; he was 
always the challenger. The Kansas troubles, the John Brown 
affair, the fugitive slaves seized by United States authorities in 
law-abiding Boston, found him at the front while others were 
counting the cost or weighing legal or political obstacles. The 
great crisis of secession when it came found him already fully 
equipped. As a student he had become from the first an impas- 
sioned champion of the broadest religious faith. His moral instincts 
were formed in the days preceding the Civil War. His youthful 
struggles against the nation’s sins were over before the conflict be- 
gan. The war brought nothing which he had not seen in the making. 
His side was taken before it had won the nation’s indorsement, 
before freedom had become a watchword, before political subserv- 
iency had slunk away in presence of the people’s great awaken- 
ing. His story is for coming generations to read, in search of the 
hidden sources of the Rebellion; from the days of stern fanaticism 
endangering the good cause in advance, from the hour when the 
black man was kindly allowed to become a soldier of the Republic, 
and needed those who believed in him to lead him to the strange 
hour of reaction, when having given his life to the nation the negro 
had to fight for recognition anew. 

The war once over, he took up again and once for all the pur- 
suit of literature, finding it more than ever his true calling. His 
first work was a scholarly study and translation of the “* Works of 
Epictetus,” justifying in a pleasant preface his choice of this par- 
ticular author. “It has not seemed to me strange but very nat- 
ural,” he writes, as if to prove to himself that the soldier’s life need 
not estrange one from the career of letters, “to pass from camp life 
to the study of Epictetus. Where should a student find content- 
ment in enforced withdrawal from active service, if not in the ‘ still 
air of delightful studies’? There seemed a special appropriateness 
also in coming to this work from a camp of colored soldiers, whose 
great exemplar, Toussaint l’Ouverture, made the work of this his 
fellow slave a favorite manual. Moreover the return of peace seems 
a fitting time to call anew the public attention to those eternal 
principles on which alone true prosperity is based ; and in a period 
of increasing religious toleration, to revive the voice of one who 
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bore witness to the highest spiritual truths, ere the present sects 
were born.” His military experiences, as it proved, had not dulled 
at all his literary tastes, as appears in the uninterrupted series of 
treatises and essays published year after year, almost until the hour 
of his death. Fit subjects for his aggressive pen seldom failed, 
always ready as he was to signalize every reform or stigmatize 
every moment of reaction. In the reform movement of 1892 he 
was the non-partisan candidate from his district for the House of 
Representatives. The subjects of his “ Atlantic Essays,” published 
in 1871, show the themes which were interesting him at that time: 
“A Plea for Culture,” 1867; ‘ Literature as an Art,” 1867; 
‘“‘ Americanism in Literature,” 1870; “ A Letter to a Young Con- 
tributor,” 1862; “Ought Women to learn the Alphabet?” 1859; 
“A Charge with Prince Rupert,” 1859; “ Mademoiselle’s Cam- 
paigns,” 1858; “The Puritan Minister,” 1862; “ Fayal and the 
Portuguese,” 1860; “ The Greek Goddesses,” 1869; ‘ Sappho,” 
1871; “Onan Old Latin Text-Book,” 1871. 

A marked feature of these papers, as of all that Colonel Hig- 
ginson wrote, is their unflinching democratic tone. Notwithstand- 
ing his wide acquaintance with foreign literatures, and partly 
because of his admiration of them, he lost no chance of comparing 
them unfavorably with the untrammeled freedom and untainted 
atmosphere of whatever was American. Nothing offended him 
more than the taking-on of an English tone. The more alive he 
was to the splendor of our Anglo-Saxon heritage, the more impa- 
tient did he become of any disparagement of our purely western 
thought and democratic ways. They were the natural flowering of 
the Anglo-Saxon tree. This was especially apparent at the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, when the lovers of the mother-country among us 
became suddenly aware that England had a rooted distaste for our 
national ideas and manners. It was then that he assailed Carlyle 
so impatiently, Carlyle the hero till then of all American idealists, 
for comparing the War of Secession with the burning-out of a 
sooty chimney ; reminding him at the same time that the term 
“nigger,” which Carlyle used with great relish, was not in use in 
gentle society. This fierce democratic attitude had a hard time of 
it, to be sure, in men of Higginson’s training, to prove how very 
different is the American idea of democracy (which is the true 
idea, of course) from that of the common herd. The French ad- 
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mirer of Colonel Higginson to whom I have already referred is 
evidently much disconcerted at his having so much to say about 
class distinctions among his model Americans, and about coun- 
try-bred students who, in spite of their humble origin, became 
eminent men. Though a fervid champion at all odds of the equality 
of the two sexes, his companion saw plainly that Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe did not quite come up to his mark in feminine 
grace and breeding. When American “ provincialism” is spoken 
of, he insists that while the term may perhaps be used, our pro- 
vincialism is quite another thing from what goes under that name 
in the old countries. To compare them is like comparing the de- 
crepitude of old age with the weakness of infancy with all the 
promises of the future in its veins. In recounting his European 
experiences, according to this French eulogist, Colonel Higginson 
said quite frankly, ‘ My first duty on arriving in England was to 
make sure of my position, and find out what they thought of us.” 
He evidently carried his “sturdy Americanism” with him wher- 
ever he went. On witnessing a grand military review, at a time 
when war with Russia was in the air, he was much amused when 
the pulley which was to hoist the British flag over the queen’s 
pavilion refused to acf. As to the troops, he was dazzled by the 
splendor of the uniforms, but thought a single company of his 
own bronzed and tattered Africans more imposing than all the 
battalions of Aldershot. 

In these respects Colonel Higginson did not differ essentially 
from other distinguished Americans whose enjoyment of the hom- 
age paid them in Europe has made them the more sensitive to any 
slight put upon things American, or any indifference to the mar- 
vels of our great western continent. The least touch of condescen- 
sion puts these travelers on their mettle, and does much to destroy 
the easy intercourse of men wholly at one otherwise in tastes and 
acquirements. The latent provincialism in us all seems to need 
but an accent or a gesture to rise up in resentment. But we can- 
not criticise Colonel Higginson’s Americanism, based as it was on 
so genuine a confidence in his nation’s future, and so profound a 
sympathy with the masses, who were still struggling to rise. 

His fidelity to the slave, as it was the first of his youthful pas- 
sions, received a pathetic tribute in the last rites so lately paid to 
his memory. This spectacle went to all hearts. It was one triumph 
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the more for his undaunted optimism. No better comment could 
be made upon his career than to contrast the apparently insoluble 
enigmas which confronted the country when his active life began, 
or the impenetrable gloom which to foreign eyes hung over the 
land, with the unity and peace which have gladdened his closing 
hours. His best predictions were verified ; and a kind providence 
allowed him to see the final conciliations which he had done so 


much to make real. 
Edward H. Hail, ’51. 





FIFTY YEARS OUT. 


OnE of the recurring sights of Alaska, I believe, is when a sec- 
tion of the great glacier cracks and drops into the sea. The last 
time that I remember witnessing the periodic semicentennial plunge 
of a college class was when I heard Longfellow say, “ Morituri 
salutamus.” If I should repeat that phrase of the gladiators soon 
to die, it would be from knowledge and reason, not from feeling, 
for I own that I am apt to wonder whether I do not dream that 
I have lived, and may not wake to find that all that I thought done 
is still to be accomplished and that life is all ahead. — But we have 
had our warning. Even within the last three months Henry Bow- 
ditch, the world-known physiologist, and Frank Emmons, the world- 
known geologist, have dropped from the Class, leaving only the 
shadow of great names. I like to think that they were types of 
’61, not only in their deeds, but in their noble silence. It has been 
my fortune to belong to two bodies that seemed to me somewhat 
alike —the 20th Massachusetts Regiment and the Class of ’61. 
The 20th never wrote abqut itself to the newspapers, but for its 
killed and wounded in battle it stood in the first half-dozen of all 
the regiments of the North. This little Class never talked much 
about itself, but graduating just as the War of Secession began, 
out of its eighty-one members it had fifty-one under arms, the 
largest proportion that any Class sent to that war. 

One learns from time an amiable latitude with regard to beliefs 
and tastes. Life is painting a picture, not doing a sum. As twenty 
men of genius looking out of the same window will paint twenty 
canvases, each unlike all the others, and every one great, so, one 


1 Speech at Harvard Commencement, June 28, 1911. 
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comes to think, men may be pardoned for the defects of their qual- 
ities if they have the qualities of their defects. But, after all, we 
all of us have our notions of what is best. I learned in the Regi- 
ment and in the Class the conclusion, at least, of what I think the 
best service that we can do for our country and for ourselves: To 
see, so far asone may, and to feel, the great forces that are behind 
every detail, — for that makes all the difference between philosophy 
and gossip, between great action and small; the least wavelet of 
the Atlantic Ocean is mightier than one of Buzzard’s Bay, — to 
hammer out as compact and solid a piece of work as one can, to 
try to make it first-rate, and to leave it unadvertised. 

It was a good thing for us in our college days, as Moorfield 
Storey pointed out a few years ago in an excellent address, that we 
were all poor. At least we lived as if we were. It seems to me that 
the training of West Point is better fitted to make a man than for a 
youth to have all the luxuries of life poured into a trough for him 
at twenty. We had something of that discipline, and before it was 
over many of us were in barracks learning the school of the soldier. 
Man is born a predestined idealist, for he is born to act. To act is 
to affirm the worth of an end, and to persist in affirming the worth 
of an end is to make an ideal. The stern experience of our youth 
helped to accomplish the destiny of fate. It left us feeling through 
life that pleasures do not make happiness, and that the root of joy 
as of duty is to put out all one’s powers toward some great end. 

When one listens from above to the roar of a great city, there 
comes to one’s ears — almost indistinguishable, but there — the 
sound of church bells, chiming the hours, or offering a pause in the 
rush, a moment for withdrawal and prayer. Commerce has out- 
soared the steeples that once looked down upon the marts, but still 
their note makes music of the din. For those of us who are not 
churchmen the symbol still lives. Life is a roar of bargain and 
battle, but in the very heart of it there rises a mystic spiritual tone 
that gives meaning to the whole. It transmutes the dull details 
into romance. It reminds us that our only but wholly adequate sig- 
nificance is as parts of the unimaginable whole. It suggests that 
even while we think that we are egotists we are living to ends out- 


side ourselves. O. W. Holmes, ’61. 
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HENRY PICKERING BOWDITCH. 


Ir is difficult to write completely of a many-sided man like 
Henry Pickering Bowditch. So much has already been published 
about him that little that is new can now be brought together in 
brief space. The story is of one to whom much was given — of 
whom much might be expected — and from whom much was re- 
ceived. The life of a steward whose stewardship was well served 
and who rendered a full account of the things in his care. 

Born in Boston on April 4, 1840, with every advantage of her- 
edity and position, his early education was received in the schools 
of his native city. Entering Harvard College, he graduated A. B. 
in 1861, with the advantages in which so many of that generation 
rejoiced — association with Agassiz, Jeffries and Morrill Wyman, 
who, with their enthusiasm, turned his attention to the work that 
lay before him later and to which he was even then especially at- 
tracted. His wishes in this were not to be immediately satisfied, 
for, graduating as he did in the opening year of the Civil War, 
surrounded by the enthusiastic patriotism of the time, there was 
no least hesitation as to his course — though the fact of war was 
distasteful to him, and he had no sense of enjoyment of military 
panoply and parade. Instead of pursuing his studies in the course 
marked out in the Lawrence Scientific School, — although it may 
be doubted if Medicine was then his goal, — he gave up his plans 
and offered himself for service in the war. This was in November, 
1861, when it was clear that no sixty-day volunteers were to end 
the struggle. He was enrolled as second lieutenant in the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry — preferring this arm of the service be- 
cause of his fondness for horses; a fondness that made later trouble 
for him, as for others — for few of the new recruits realized that 
care of his horse was a part of the cavalryman’s duties, and that, 
even for officers, orderlies and easy forage were not always to be 
had. Many of his early friends were his companions in this regi- 
ment, and his service lasted for three years and a half, — until the 
close of the War, — when he was honorably discharged as major. 
Through these years, with thousands of others, he bore heat, cold, 
exposure, and fatigue, wounds and deprivation, that his country 
might be whole again. When peace came, he took up his life’s 
work — now with a definite purpose. 
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For, this time, it was in a specific direction that he turned, — to- 
ward Medicine, —and entering the Harvard Medical School, he was 
graduated as M.D. in 1868. It may be that the influence and bril- 
liancy of Brown-Séquard, on his first visit to this country, had some- 
thing to do with turning the attention of the young medical student 
toward the fundamental branch he was to do so much toward estab- 
lishing upon an independent basis in this country. Certainly Oliver 
Wendell Holmes brought before him with some clearness the possi- 
bilities of the new Department. Leaving the School, he went abroad 
and for three years studied Physiology under those masters of the 
subject, Claude Bernard in Paris, and Carl Ludwig in Leipzig. Un- 
der the latter he worked for about two years, and in these years was 
near, but not in, a second great conflict —the Franco-Prussian War. 
He saw the beginnings of a new Germany from a near point of 
view, and here occurred the happiest event of his life — his mar- 
riage with Selma Knauth, who shared his friendships and his plea- 
sures to the end. Here, too, were made many acquaintances among 
workers in his own line, — English, French, German, Italian, — 
one or more of each nationality, who were to be his fast friends 
and admirers in his later life. 

In 1871 he returned to America, and was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Physiology (Professor in 1876) in the Harvard Med- 
ical School — an institution to which he devoted all the best ener- 
gies of his later active career as teacher, organizer, and executive 
head. The Laboratory of Physiology, founded under his direction, 
was carried on with a broad-minded hospitality which resulted in the 
production of many researches in its own line and in the stimula- 
tion of workers and the establishment of laboratories for teaching 
and research in other directions. His point of view was always the 
liberal one that his laboratory and its facilities were for the benefit 
of the whole School, — that the apparatus was neither his property 
nor that of the Department, but at the service of any School 
worker who might wish to use it for research, — and this held true 
sometimes to the delay of work in purely physiological lines. In- 
genious in devising apparatus, enthusiastic in encouraging others, 
with great physical vigor, it is not strange that his precept and 
example had the wide influence accorded to them. 

As Dean of the Medical School from 1883 to 1893, the qualities 
of justice and fairmindedness that belonged to him were given a 
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wider field, and the influence he exerted over the students in this 
position is testified to by the formation of the Bowditch Club, made 
up of young graduates in Medicine soon after his retirement as Dean 
— named in his honor, and held together by his sympathetic attend- 
ance and appreciation. His administration as Dean was marked by 
its close touch with the students and by a constant broadening 
and strengthening of the scope of medical education. His influence 
over the students was strengthened by his marked sympathy with 
young people at all times and by his enthusiastic love of out-of-door 
life and close contact with Nature. To this side of his character 
free play was given by his Adirondack life, in which he delighted 
for years. At the camp in that region, nothing was more grateful 
to him than the close association with young people whose com- 
panion and leader he was on long tramps, in study of woods and 
fields, and in stories and games before the fire. At no time did he 
engage in or favor the killing of beast or bird for pleasure. His 
resignation as Dean was offered at the end of ten years, for he felt 
that this time was long enough for such an institution to be under 
the same executive head, and that the rapidly changing conditions 
needed fresh blood and new administrative forces to care for 
them. 

It was during this time that his influence broadened, and that 
he was active in founding the American Physiological Society, — 
of which he was the second President, — in encouraging the start 
of the American Journal of Physiology, and in taking that inter- 
est in Medicine as a whole that made him President of the Tri- 
ennial Congress of Physicians and Surgeons in 1900. In 1895, 
and from then on, he took his stand as an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of legislation intended to restrict animal experimentation. 
Resistance to such legislation was made necessary, first, at Wash- 
ington and later — especially for him —in Massachusetts. From 
the beginning he took the position of opposing any legislation in 
this direction, and did this for two main reasons. First, because 
there is now in Massachusetts law sufficient to control cruelty, and, 
secondly, because of the warning held out by the course of events in 
England. In that country, license, inspection, and regulation were 
established without opposition from men like Michael Foster, who 
supposed that that was all that was desired. But there has been 
unceasing agitation for fresh legislation which shall abolish the 
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practice completely. This position of hostility to any legislation 
has been difficult for some of his friends to understand, but was 
based upon the belief that the aim of the agitation is not simply 
regulation but complete suppression, — a result that, in his mind, 
would be disastrous to the advance of medical knowledge and that 
certainly would serve to increase rather than lessen the sufferings 
of animals as well as man. In the legislative hearings on this sub- 
ject — as on so many other occasions — his manifest honesty and 
singleness of purpose added weight to the statements he made and 
to the evidence which he brought forward. Besides these main 
activities — concerned with research and medical education — 
many others claimed his attention, and public service was freely 
rendered when the opportunity came. Notable among these was 
his work on the old Boston School Committee, with its large mem- 
bership — now happily done away with. His term as Trustee of 
the Boston Public Library was full of interest to him and of ac- 
tive efforts towards the dissemination of good literature. As Presi- 
dent of the Boston Childrens’ Aid Society, he took a large part 
in supporting and broadening the scope of this admirable associa- 
tion. So, too, the Adams Nervine Asylum, the Joint Committee 
on Health of the American Social Science Association, and the 
Committee of Fifty on Alcohol received marked aid from his 
energetic membership in them or their governing boards. 

With all this, his social life was full and active. A member of 
but few large clubs, smaller social organizations and dining-clubs 
had his faithful support — for nearly forty years his attendance 
upon his medical dining-club and the Thursday Evening Club was 
almost unbroken. So, too, with the meetings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the Philadelphia Philosophical Society. His attendance was 
constant at the meetings of all of them; his interest in their pro- 
ceedings was catholic and sympathetic, and he was often a per- 
sonal contributor. With William James and others he was active 
in the formation of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
and for a time took great interest in the experimental work car- 
ried on by its members. For a short time he felt that he had 
secured evidence of the possibilities of thought transference, ex- 
traordinary in character and far-reaching in effect. 

That his scientific and literary activities were widely recognized 
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is shown by the list of honorary degrees conferred upon him: 
Doctor of Science in 1898 at Cambridge ; Doctor of Letters in the 
same year at Edinburgh; Doctor of Laws in 1903 at Toronto, 
in 1904 at Pennsylvania, and in 1906 at his own University — 
Harvard. 

This last distinction came to-him at the ceremonies dedicating 
the new buildings of the Harvard Medical School ; and together 
with the private dinner given to him and to Dr. Warren by their 
colleagues of the Faculty of Medicine, made — to him — a fitting 
close to the great task then completed. Indeed, he never did ac- 
tive work again, for the disease, which proved fatal at last, had 
made such progress even then that its signs were plain for all to 
see. Unquestionably this was the enterprise he had most at heart 
— the Medical School Undertaking, as it came to be known upon 
the books of the Corporation. No men could have been found bet- 
ter qualified to carry the great plan to its completion than the two 
long-time friends — Bowditch and Warren. In the case of the 
latter, history seemed almost to repeat herself —for we saw a sec- 
ond John Collins Warren reproducing the efforts of his grand- 
father, who, with James Jackson, had gone to the community a 
century before seeking to alleviate suffering and advance medical 
education by the establishment of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. As their standing and influence in the town was sufficient 
to start that great institution on its beneficent career, so the clos- 
ing years of Bowditch’s activity were spent in using his influence 
— with that of Dr. Warren — in securing support for a medical 
institution upon foundations more broad than had been before 
conceived. Beginning with suggestions for a group of “ Institutes,” 
and through the various modifications of the plans to their present 
form,— through the discussions in regard to sites, ways and means, 
and details, to the final completion of the buildings, — Bowditch 
and Warren worked together with an enthusiasm it is difficult to 
appreciate and a success the end of which no man foresees. What 
is certain is that they have left to their successors a set of tools 
magnificent in conception, unequaled in completeness, and easily 
capable of expansion —as is demonstrated by the additions al- 
ready made and by those already planned. It is well to record 
that in this —as in so many other projects for the community’s 
good — Mr. Henry L. Higginson took an active part. It was he 
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who first opened his purse and suggested the formation of the 
syndicate that bought and held the land, and thus gave the sub- 
stantial encouragement needed at the beginning of so great an en- 
terprise. His further gift of the land for the Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur and aid in founding the Harvard Clinic are but continuations 
of the interest first aroused by the enthusiasm of the two orig- 
inators. 

With the opening of the School in its new quarters, Bowditch’s 
activity ceased. Almost from that time until the end — more than 
four years — there was the hopeless struggle against unconquer- 
able odds, carried on steadily and with a patience and fortitude be- 
yond praise. Surrounded by a devoted family, among the beautiful 
scenes he dearly loved, enjoying the visits of friends and with 
keen interest in men and things, but always first the Medical 
School, release came on March 18, 1911. No one could regret that 
this should at last be true. To one whose life had been so full, 
confinement and disability were too irksome to be easily borne, and 
relief from the burden could but be thankfully received. Soldier 
and scholar— teacher and friend; such a life is an ornament to 
the city in which it was passed and a jewel in the crown of his 


great University. 
Larold C. Ernst, ’76. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Have other older graduates noticed that the oftener you come 
back to Commencement the more you enjoy it? I left College at 
a time when, according to the newspapers, Class spirit 4 onmence- 
was slack. In fact, however, it was never slack in our ment Hote 
class, or in those classes near ours that I knew. But 

the zest for Commencement has undoubtedly grown. This is partly 
due to the more elaborate program, and to the systematic effort of 
classes which are celebrating some special anniversary — their 
fifth, tenth, fifteenth and so on—to draw a big attendance. 
The fact that a hundred men are going to Cambridge for a col- 
lective junket inevitably causes others to join. The crowds swell. 
The enjoyment increases. No matter how much of a singleton you 
may have been in undergraduate days, you are sure to find, among 
the multitude, more than one face worth a long journey to see. 
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In Cambridge, I believe, the authorities are mightily pleased at 
this return of the alumni to Alma Mater, because it gives a tangible 
proof that alumni interest in the institution does not flag. And they 
are right. Merely for policy’s sake, the Governing Boards, or 
whoever it is that directs these matters, cannot do anything 
more obviously advantageous to the University than to welcome 
with the utmost cordiality the home-coming of Harvard’s sons. 
On them must depend, in the long run, Harvard’s prestige. They 
will give, and give gladly, much of the money required to keep 
Harvard foremost. According as they are well-disposed to the 
University they will also be the cause of bounty in men and women 
who, although they have not themselves filial relations with Har- 
vard, yet believe in maintaining the highest education, and judge 
institutions by their fruits. Brethren, each of us is a fruit, by which 
somebody is judging Harvard. We can’t all be pippins, but we can 
help being mere windfalls or crabs. 

But I am thinking not so much of the good that this annual 
homing does the College, as of the good that it does each homing 
alumnus. Those of us who live in Chicago, for instance, amid a 
perpetual roar, which we know is the hum of culture but which 
Eastern scoffers attribute to the rotary motion of our sausage ma- 


chines, find not merely a day’s quiet when they reach the College 
Yard. Quiet is there, and there too is the aroma of old associa- 
tions. But what we feel, before we have been back many hours, is 
the pulse of life throbbing through the place. Ideas are in the air. 
New subjects, new interests, new enthusiasms, pass to and fro like 


. 


electric waves. 

You have been imagining, ever since you found your job, that 
the railroad, or factory, or packing-house, or law business to which 
you have devoted your energy, was the most important concern in 
the universe. Back here, however, among any group of your col- 
lege contemporaries, you will soon discover your mistake. Your 
town is not the cosmos, nor your business the paramount interest 
of mankind. You begin to spread yourself, let us say, on the 
wonders of the Chicago and St. Paul Railway, when Jones of New 
York cuts in with the latest about the New York Central, or Robin- 
son of Philadelphia interrupts you both with an account of 
“‘Pennsy’s” marvelous rolling-stock. Then you mentally conclude 
that Jones and Robinson are shockingly limited in their interests, 
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and they mentally come to the same conclusion about you. Others 
trot out their hobbies, only to perceive that in any cosmopolitan 
gathering, these hobbies somehow cease to be the paragons of 
creation which they managed to seem in their native haunts. 
Sports, of course, are a favorite topic, and they start a more gen- 
eral discussion than railroad management or trusts, or other “ prac- 
tical” affairs have been able to. 

But sports, like the weather, are only tags to conversation. 
Before you say goodbye to Cambridge, you will be a very queer 
graduate indeed, or have had an unusually unfortunate experience, 
if you have not come into contact with ideas. It may be in a heart- 
to-heart talk with an intimate whom you have n’t seen for an age ; 
it may be in a round-table discussion among a congenial group: 
but certain it is that you will have an opportunity to exchange 
views on life’s really fundamental concerns. Religion, marriage, 
socialism, the ubiquitous problem of evil, individual and corpor- 
ate greed, immortality, the upshot of it all— these are the heads 
of some of the subjects that came to the fore at a recent little 
gathering within sound of the College bell: and the men spoke on 
them from conviction or experience, not from convention. 

Illuminating surprises crop up. Brown, who has a national rep- 
utation as a mining expert, talks not on mines, but on his favorite 
Shelley. Green, whom you have supposed you ought rather to pity, 
because he has been so long an exile prospecting in the Far North- 
west, confides to you that he has carried a volume of Emerson in 
his pocket everywhere, and he discourses so wisely and movingly on 
Emersonian levels that you ask, “ Why was not Emerson taught 
in College in our time?” (Later, when you reflect, you realize 
that such poet-sages cannot be taught to undergraduates in the 
classroom.) And so it would be easy to multiply instances. Who 
would have predicted that dapper little Knickerbocker Brevoort 
had actually found time, amid his almost overwhelming society 
engagements, to become an authority on the early Etruscans? 

Of course, besides this miscellaneous and stimulating comparing 
notes with old cronies and contemporaries, you are sure to meet 
members of the Faculty— what class has not several? — from 
whom you get pointers on the condition of the University. This 
year you realized, if you never did before, what it means to be a 
great intellectual leader, when you heard William James’s name 
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and praise and sayings on all lips. And when those who knew told 
about Professor Theodore Richards’s achievements in science, or 
how Professor Baker has set going a dramatic movement which 
has swept over the country, or how President Lowell’s plans will 
bring the University within direct reach of a much wider public, 
you felt that the College precinct was quite as highly energized 
with ideas as the busiest spot in Chicago. 

Commencement gives you, too, a sense of intellectual cosmopoli- 
tanism which you can’t get from mixing with men whose interests, 
so far as you know them, are material, no matter how large a 
figure they may cut as captains of industry or finance. Those of 
us who go to class reunions from a distance probably appreciate 
this fact best, and we advise all our Harvard acquaintances to ac- 
quire the Commencement habit early and to cultivate it assidu- 
ously. Let me pass on what one of our Milwaukee brethren said 
as he looked at a map of the Desert of Sahara, on which the cara- 
van routes were marked by straight lines running from oasis to 
oasis, indicated by pleasant green dots: “Such are Commence- 
ments in the life of many a toil-worn fellow.” 


THE CORPORATION. 


THE death of Judge Francis C. Lowell last March made a vacancy in 
the Corporation that has not yet been filled. The Corporation, or, to give 
them their legal title, the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
consist of the President, the Treasurer, and of five Fellows. Since 1650 
these Fellows have been men of great weight in the community. In earlier 
days, they were usually chosen from the ministry, that body which, in a 
theocratical society, naturally exercised a dominant influence in every 
sphere. Then magistrates and judges, and finally merchants, came into 
the Board. 

Since the Civil War, the immense material development of Harvard 
(and of other institutions) has raised new problems in the government of 
the University. An institution with a plant of 25 or 30 millions of dollars 
requires, merely on its financial side, expert advisers of a very different 
sort from those who shaped the policy of a small college half a century 
ago. One often hears the comment that our great universities are now 
run by business men, who know much about mills and railroads and little 
about the factories of the Muses. State Universities inevitably look to the 
political leaders who control their appropriations. In a word, the direction 
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of the institutions whose chief business is to impart and to promote learn- 
ing, is alleged to be passing more and more into the hands of men who 
approach every subject from the dollar-and-cents angle. 

We have all heard the question put very pungently, whether, if a med- 
ical school is to be managed by experts in medicine and a law school by 
experts in law, a university ought not also to be managed by experts in 
education. The “ commercializing of the curriculum,” which has come to 
be a popular phrase, is attributed to the preponderance of captains of in- 
dustry on the governing boards of our colleges. And yet it is recognized, 
even by the advocates of the higher life and of learning for learning’s 
sake, that these men must be relied upon, in part at least, for the money 
needed to support unsubsidized universities, and that their experience and 
counsel may be invaluable in the investment of funds. 

The composition of the Harvard Corporation during the past fifty years 
will be seen in the following lists. The numeral preceding each name re- 
presents the Fellow’s class, the final numeral stands for the year when his 
service terminated. 

In 1869, when President Eliot was elected to the presidency of Har- 
vard, Nathaniel Silsbee, ’24, was treasurer, and the following five persons 
were Fellows: 


Class 

1815. John A. Lowell, financier, 1837-1877 

1826. George Putnam, minister, 1853-1877 

1829. Francis B. Crowninshield, lawyer, 1861-1877 

1829, George T. Bigelow, judge, 1868-1878 
Nathaniel Thayer, financier, 1868-1875 


During the 40 years of President Eliot’s administration, two treasurers 
were elected, viz.: Edward W. Hooper, ’59, who served from 1876 to 
1898 ; and Charles F. Adams, 2d, ’88, the present treasurer, who has 
served since 1898. Meanwhile there have been 14 Fellows, as follows: 


1844, Francis Parkman, historian, 1875-88 
1849. Martin Brimmer, art amateur, 1877-96 
1850. Joseph H. Thayer, theologian, 1877-84 
1853. John Q. Adams, financier, 1877-94 
1855. Alexander Agassiz, scientist, 1878-84 ; 1886-90 
1847. William C. Endicott, judge, 1884-95 


1852. Ephraim W. Gurney, ex-professor, 1884-86 
1854. Frederick L. Ames, financier, 1888-93 


1858. Henry P. Walcott, physician, 1890- 
1855. Henry L. Higginson, banker, 1893- 
1867. Samuel Hoar, lawyer, 1894-1904 
1876. Francis C. Lowell, judge, 1895-1911 
1872. Arthur T. Cabot, physician, 1896- 
1891. Thomas N. Perkins, lawyer, 1905- 


From this list it appears that of the 14 Fellows three have been pri- 
marily financiers, four lawyers or judges, two physicians, besides one 
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theologian, one historian, one scientist, one art amateur, and one ex- 
professor. Literature has had only a single representative, — but he was 
of the first magnitude, — Francis Parkman ; science also has been repre- 
sented by only one, but he was Alexander Agassiz. Prof. E. W. Gurney, 
who may be classed as the only professional educator on the list, was also 
a man of very unusual quality, whose influence in shaping the new régime 
at Harvard during the seventies can hardly be overestimated and who, but 
for his religious views, which then seemed too liberal, might have been 
elected president in 1868, before Mr. Eliot was seriously thought of as a 
candidate. 

President A. L. Lowell, ’77, was elected in 1909. 

Of the present Corporation, Major Higginson will soon be 77 and Dr. 
Walcott 73 years old; Dr. Cabot is 59; President Lowell is 54; Mr. 
Adams is 45; and Mr. Perkins is 41—an average of about 58 years. 
This average, it is worth remarking, is exactly that of the 30 members 
of the Board of Overseers, only one of whom is under 40 years of age. 
During the past quarter of a century the alumni have been tending to the 
election of middle-aged or old Overseers, whereas the last five Fellows 
(not including President Lowell) averaged only 43 when they were elected 
to the Corporation. 

The honor of being a Harvard Fellow is great, but so is the responsi- 
bility he shares with his six colleagues, and great are the services he is 
expected to render, year in and year out, for one of the most critical and 
exacting — and grateful — constituencies in Christendom. 


AN UNPUBLISHED VIEW OF THE COLLEGES. 


Some of the older inhabitants of Old Cambridge, who were brought up 
here, still refer to “ the Colleges,” meaning the buildings in the Harvard 
Yard. The practice doubtless began very early when, in accordance with 
English custom, each hall used as a dormitory was called a “college.” 
So “Stoughton College” was the common name for the first hall of that 
name. 

The present generation, which has grown up since Presideut Eliot’s 
election in 1869, hardly realizes that the Yard has changed more in 40 
years than in the century preceding. In 1869 the buildings that flanked 
the Westerly side of the Yard were, beginning at the North, Stoughton, 
Holden Chapel, Hollis, Harvard,. Massachusetts, and Dane Hall (the 
seat of the Law School). On the South came Grays, only recently erected 
(1863), and Wadsworth House, quite out of range. Boylston Hall, the 
Chemical Labaratory, occupied the Southeast angle. On the East, but out 
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of the line of the Yard, was Gore Hall, the Library; University ; and 
Appleton Chapel, which also stood a good deal to the East of the Yard 
boundary. On the North was Holworthy. 

Since 1869, Phillips Brooks House, Matthews, Weld and Thayer, have 
been erected to complete the Yard enclosure. 

Of the older buildings, all except Holworthy, University and Dane Hall 
were standing at the time of the Revolution, as appears from the accom- 
panying view. This is reproduced from an oil painting which belongs to 
the University Club of Syracuse, New York. Dr. Horace A. Eaton, ’93, 
Secretary of the Harvard Club of Syracuse, who kindly had the painting 
photographed for the Magazine, writes : 

Mr. John Nichols, who presented the picture, gives the history in a letter as fol- 
Mo The Harvard picture came to me from my grandfather, John W. Adams. His 
youngest brother David, entered Harvard in 1802 and died at Cambridge 1804. The 
picture was given to David by his uncle, John Woodman, who was a student, or rather 
graduated from Harvard somewhere about 1774. The exact date I cannot give, as his 


papers were burnt at my place in 1893. The above is what my grandfather told me as 
regards the above.” 


The Quinquennial Catalogue shows that no John Woodman graduated 
in or about 1774. The painting itself, however, indicates that the date 
must be not far from that year, for the new Harvard Hall, which was 
built in 1765, is shown, and the costume of the two men in the foreground 
suggests the Revolutionary period. It happens that Paul Revere engraved 
a view of the Colleges in 1775, a half-tone of which was printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1903 (vol. xii, p. 338). The curious 
should compare the two. The article by the Librarian, Mr. W. C. Lane, 
81, on “ Early Views of Harvard,” should also be consulted, although it 
takes cognizance of no view between Revere’s and one at the end of the 
18th century. (Graduates’ Magazine, March, 1904.) Possibly some 
reader can give information which will help to fix definitely when John 
Woodman was a student at Harvard. 

Crude though the painting at Syracuse is, it has the quality of scrupu- 
lous exactness. Every window is carefully inserted, every cornice is elab- 
orated. There are even the triglyphs on little Holden, and the rods that 
support the chimneys of Hollis and Stoughton. The ell of Wadsworth 
House peeps from beyond the corner of Massachusetts. Only the First 
Church, which stood where Dane Hall now stands, and was taken down 
in 1833, is left out. If we may assume that the trees are placed where 
they actually grew, we see that a row of poplars ran along the fence and 
that the elm which some sixty classes of the 19th century knew as the 
Class Day Tree was already large enough to overshadow the quadrangle 
behind Hollis. Who are the left-handed dons in the foreground ? 
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BOSTON AS SEEN FROM THE HARVARD BRIDGE. 
Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize Poem, 1911. 


A DOZEN spires against the sky — 

A plain of roofs —the circled glow 

Of one great dome — a canyon’d street — 
The prisoned river far below ; 

Shrill echoes of a teeming way — 

A whistle’s iron-throated ery — 

The clatter of a road of stone — 
Unnumbered steps that murmur by. 


The savage knew thy triple hill, 

The dauntless Pilgrim turned to thee, 
Thy snowy street was first to bear 
The crimson flower of liberty. 

Thy sons were champion of the slave, 
Thy children fashioned Cuba’s fate — 
And still a mighty work is thine, 
Staid guardian of our northeast gate ! 


From lands where sunset is the dawn 
The nations bring their gifts to thee 
On double roads of ringing steel 
And laden pathways of the sea. 

Oh wake in pleasure-stifled ears 

The challenge of unsorted spoil — 
Give us a task, and guard our lips 
From boasting in another’s toil. 


Across thy stream our fathers came 

To find the knowledge born of men ; 
With thee they tracked the circling stars 
And heard the songs of Rome again. 
Thou gavest them the seeds of strength, 
The glimpses of a world unwon — 

Oh give that power now, reveal 

The father’s vision to the son. 


Awake the buried soul that cried 
For justice from a haughty king, 
And bid our later monarchs share 
With all the spoil that all may bring. 
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Oh, touch our drowsy hearts with shame 
For sunless homes where sin is piled, 
And call us from the shrines of gold 
Built on the ruins of a child. 


Now fades the day behind the stream, 
The quivering lights begin to glow, 

A thousand footsteps eager come, 

A thousand others weary go. 

On toiling tide and plundered hill 
The ageless challenge rings again — 
Each light a shrine for sacrifice, 
Each step a trumpet call for men. 


J. Gordon Gilkey, ’12. 


WHAT THE SHELDON FELLOWS ARE DOING. 


In 1909 the University received from the estate of Mrs. Amey Rich- 
mond Sheldon about $350,000 to establish in memory of her husband, 
Frederick Sheldon of the Class of 1842, the Frederick Sheldon Fund. 
The income of this fund is “ to be applied in the discretion of and under 
rules to be prescribed by the President and Fellows . . . to the further 
education of students of promise and standing in the University by pro- 
viding them with facilities for further education by travel after gradua- 
tion or by establishing travelling fellowships.” By vote of the President 
and Fellows, the income of the Frederick Sheldon Fund is to be assigned, 
not in scholarships of fixed amounts, but “on recommendation to the 
Committee from the various Departments and Schools, . . . as the Com- 
mittee shall deem most expedient for purposes of investigation or study 
either in this country — outside Harvard University — or abroad.” 

The Committee consists of the Deans of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
Applied Science, the Graduate School of Business Administration, the 
Divinity School, the Law School, and the Medical School. This Commit- 
tee, immediately on its formation, decided to adopt no principle of even 
distribution among Schools or Departments, but to choose, so far as it 
could, the very best available men who had received from the University 
a degree of any sort. The Committee intends that the award of a Sheldon 
Fellowship shall be as high a distinction as can be conferred on a student 
in The University. The annual income of the Sheldon Fund is about 
$17,000 ; the fellowships have varied in amount from $300 to $1500. 

In 1910-11 the Sheldon Fellows were literally spread over the face of 
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the earth: Mr. Philip Greeley Clapp was studying Music in Germany ; 
Mr. Oscar James Campbell, Comparative Literature in England; Mr. 
Edgar Davidson Congdon, Zodlogy in Europe; Mr. Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, the cotton industry in Europe; Mr. Sumner Webster Cushing, 
Geography in India ; Messrs. Arthur Johnson Eames and Edmund Ware 
Sinnott, Botany in Australia; Mr. Griffith Conrad Evans, Mathematics 
in Europe; Mr. Augustus Locke, Mining and Metallurgy in the United 
States and Mexico; Mr. Robert Grant Martin, English Dramatic Liter- 
ature in England; Mr. Selden Osgood Martin, Economics in South Amer- 
ica; Mr. Henry Maurice Sheffer, the Logic and Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics in Europe; Mr. William Edward Lunt, English Financial History 
in London; Mr. Langdon Warner, Buddhist Art in Japan and Korea; 
Mr. John Avery Lomax, American Ballads in various parts of the coun- 
try; Dr. Simeon Burt Wolbach, Tropical Diseases in West Africa. 

This year the Committee, in accordance with what it believes to be 
Mrs. Sheldon’s general purpose, has picked out two or three men of un- 
usual promise in the Senior Class who would profit by a year abroad, 
without specific time or place of study, and the Corporation has awarded 
to them Sheldon Fellowships on the recommendation of the Committee. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Sheldon’s bequest is one of the most impor- 
tant and interesting that the University has received in recent years. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY IN HISTORY.' 


TuE second Tuesday of August, 1642, was a most auspicious day in 
the history of Harvard College. It was Harvard’s first Commencement 
Day. The graduating class, composed of nine members, had passed suc- 
cessfully through the first four years in the life of the infant institution, 
and now presented themselves as candidates for the coveted degree. The 
occasion excited great interest in the whole community, and we learn 
from a letter written to England at the time that “the governor, magis- 
trates, and ministers from all parts, with all sorts of scholars and others 
in great numbers, were present and did hear their exercises.”” The exer- 
cises were held in Latin, and when these ended the candidates were pre- 
sented to the magistrates and ministers, who found them “ worthy of the 
first degree (commonly called bachelor) pro more Academiarum in 
Anglia.” After being thus approved, the candidates were formally ad- 
mitted to the degree by the President, and a “ book of arts” was placed 
in the hands of each, with power “to read lectures in the hall upon any 


1 In view of the changes in the Commencement calendar, which are now purposed, 
the following paper, delivered as a ‘ part’’ at Commencement, 1908, is timely. — Ep. 
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of the arts, when they should be thereunto called, and a liberty of study- 
ing in the Library.” The awarding of degrees closed the exercises of the 
day, and all dispersed in a dignified manner. 

These simple and unpretentious exercises were repeated in all the early 
Commencements. Before 1700, however, the custom of a public display 
and parade on Commencement Day was introduced. The Governor of 
the Province was escorted by his bodyguard, by way of Roxbury and 
Brighton, to Cambridge, reaching the College about ten o’clock in the 
morning. A*procession was then formed in front of Harvard Hall, which 
proceeded to the Second Meeting-House, where exercises were held much 
as they are held today. The morning program was followed by dinner 
at Harvard Hall, and the procession then returned to the church and 
listened to the masters’ disputations, the President’s address, and the 
valedictory. Finally the officers and guests were escorted by the students 
to the President’s house, where the students dispersed and the ceremonies 
came to an end. 

This is the official side of the early Commencement. But there is an- 
other phase of the day’s exercises which is quite as interesting. The stu- 
dents very soon took advantage of the occasion to celebrate in their own 
way, and they caused the authorities no end of trouble by what were 
considered their wild revels. In 1693, the Corporation passed the follow- 
ing vote: “ Having been informed that the custom taken up in the 
College, not used in any other universities, for the commencers to have 
plum-cake, is dishonorable to the College, not grateful to wise men, and 
chargeable to the parents of the Commencers, [the Corporation] do there- 
fore put an end to that custom, and do hereby order that no Commencer, 
or other scholar, shall have any such cakes in their studies or chambers ; 
and that if any scholar shall offend therein, the cakes shall be taken from 
him, and he shall moreover pay to the College twenty shillings for each 
such offense.” 

It is not known what was especially harmful in plum-cake, nor is it 
known what happened to the cakes when confiscated by the tutors, but, 
at any rate, the prohibition was evidently unsuccessful, for the vote was 
reiterated in 1722, and the question was again revived in 1727, when the 
degree was refused to any student who should “ presume to do anything 
contrary to the act of 1722, or go about to evade it by plain cake.” In 
the mean time, police had to be employed several days and nights to 
control the students, and so unmanageable did they become that in 1727 
the Corporation voted that the occasion be “ more private than has been 
usual.” The day of Commencement was changed from Wednesday to 
Friday, so that “there might be less remaining time of the week spent 
in frolicking,” and the Corporation also voted to conceal the date of the 
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celebration until just before it should occur. An immediate outcry arose. 
The clergy protested against holding Commencement on Friday because 
those of them who lived at a distance were hindered from returning in 
time for Sunday, and both the clergy and the laity protested against 
privacy because they celebrated the occasion as a general holiday. The 
result was that both votes were rescinded in 1736, and from that time on 
the day was fixed as Wednesday and the date was published long before- 
hand. 

Nothing daunted by the fact that their first efforts to secure order were 
thus thwarted by public sentiment, the Corporation of the College began 
to try other methods. But the celebration seemed to be passing beyond 
their control. Commencement Day was fast being transformed into a 
great public holiday, and during the whole of Commencement week the 
Common was covered with booths in long lines like streets, which dis- 
pensed the refreshments and entertainments of a fair to the crowds that 
came. Great disturbance often resulted, so that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province was finally asked by the President of the College “to 
prohibit the setting-up of booths and tents on those public days,” but 
these efforts had little success. Meanwhile a new sort of grievance arose. 
The practice of “unsuitable and unseasonable dancing” came, to the sor- 
row of the “ Honorable Governors,” and such immoralities rapidly in- 
creased until a committee had to be appointed to examine matters. The 
committee reported that the College was “in a weak and declining state” 
throughout, and recommended that vigorous rules and severe penalties be 
adopted. Their advice was followed, but even then the disgraceful scenes 
in the afternoon and evening of Commencement Day continued. 

Finally, when the collegiate authority had proved unable to cope with 
the evil, an appeal was made to parental authority. In 1749, the Corpo- 
ration recommended to parents that, “considering the awful judgments 
of God upon this land, they retrench Commencement expenses, so as may 
best correspond with the frowns of Divine Providence, and that they take 
effectual care to have their sons’ chambers cleared of company and their 
entertainments finished on the evening of said Commencement Day, or 
at furthest, by next morning”; and in 1760 the Corporation themselves 
voted that all unnecessary expenses and dancing in the Hall or other Col- 
lege building in Commencement week be forbidden. 

It seems to have been fated, however, that as soon as disturbance had 
been quelled in one place it should break out in another. Hitherto, the 
exercises inthe morning had been sober enough, but now, to the utter 
horror of all, three of the Commencement parts in a single year attacked 
the orthodox principles for which the institution stood. Every one was 
grievously shocked at this gross Arianism, and thereafter it became the 
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President’s duty to see that all parts were orthodox and seemly, and in- 
cidentally he was enjoined “to put an end to the practice of addressing 
the female sex.” 

After the Revolution, the gayety continued to increase, and so also did 
the effort of the Corporation to repress the effervescing spirits of the stu- 
dents. Innovations were being made at the same time in the character 
of the Commencement parts. In 1763 the first oration in English was 
given, in 1813 an oration in French, and in 1818 an oration in Spanish. 
Gradually English predominated in the exercises. Music was employed 
from the very first, though not always to the satisfaction of the auditors, 
as we learn from the diary of Rev. John Pierce, who says, in 1806, “the 
theatrical music with which the exercises were interspersed was highly 
disgusting to the more solid part of the audience”; and neither was it 
always employed successfully, for we learn from the same place that in 
1831 the psalm “ was pitched too high.” By degrees, however, the exer- 
cises assumed the form they have today. 

The fair on the Common continued through the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, for Professor Andrew Preston Peabody says that he 
never heard “ such a horrid din, tumult, and jargon of oath, shout, scream, 
fiddle, quarreling, and drunkenness” as took place there on the evening 
of Commencement Day and the night following in 1825. But in 1828, 
for the first time in many years, no tents were allowed on the Common, 
and from that time on students and friends have gradually united in a 
more orderly and at the same time more pleasant celebration of the day. 
At the middle of the nineteenth century, the character of Commencement 
was permanently changed. Class Day became the gala day for the visit- 
ors and friends, and Commencement Day was more and more reserved 
for seniors and graduates. 

The story of Commencement forms a most interesting chapter in the life 
of the University. It is a story of growth and change, but the Com- . 
mencement of today is not wholly different from that of 1642, for many 
of the old ceremonies and traditions are yet preserved as they were years 
ago. And in its vital and enduring significance, the day has never 
changed. In this respect, the Commencement of 1908 is still the Com- 
mencement of 1642. Charles R. Joy, ’08. 


WILLIAMINA PATON FLEMING. 


Wittramina Paton Fiemine, Curator of Astronomical Photographs 
in the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, was born in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, on May 15, 1857, and died in Boston, on May 21, 1911. 
Mrs. Fleming belonged to the family of the Claverhouse Grahams, the 
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“fighting Grahams.” She inherited in a marked degree many of the best 
characteristics of this distinguished family, — energy, perseverance, and 
loyalty. Her great-great-grandmother lived in the Dower House in Stir- 
ling, Scotland, which passed to another branch of the family for lack of 
male heirs; Captain Walker of the Seventy-ninth Highlanders eloped 
with and married her daughter. He served under Sir John Moore in the 
Peninsula War, and, like his leader, was killed at the Battle of Corunna. 
His wife had accompanied him, and gave birth to a son, John Walker, on 
the same day, and on the field of battle. He grew up and married Mary 
Smith, and Robert Stevens married their daughter, Mary. They had sev- 
eral children, among them Williamina, who married John Orr Fleming, 
on May 26, 1877, and survived him several years. Her father, Robert 
Stevens, settled in Dundee, and was one of the first to experiment with 
photography in that city. 

Mrs. Fleming began work at the Harvard Observatory in 1881. Her 
duties were at first of the simplest character, copying, and ordinary com- 
puting. Later, as her powers developed, she was advanced until she oc- 
cupied one of the most important positions in the Observatory. She 
attained remarkable skill in several directions. The most important of 
these was in executive and administrative work. This occupied so much 
of her time that it interfered seriously with her scientific investigations, 
and was but little known outside of the Observatory. She had under her 
direction a corps of a dozen women computers, and assigned their work 
to them and supervised it thoroughly. It was only necessary to tell her 
exactly what was needed, and she saw that it was carried through suc- 
cessfully in every detail. This work included the correction of copy and 
proof of a large part of the Annals of the Observatory, and the difficult 
problems connected with the publication of mathematical tables. She pos- 
sessed a remarkable memory and gift for order and system which proved 
of the greatest value when, as Curator, she was placed in charge of the 
two hundred thousand glass photographs collected by the Observatory. 
Her scientific work was that by which she was best known, but for which 
her other duties in recent years left her but little time. It was only by 
long hours of work every day until tired out, with only occasionally a 
short vacation and but few holidays, that she accomplished so much. Her 
early work, the Draper Catalogue, gave the class of spectrum of 10,498 
of the brightest stars, with measures of their photographic light. She ex- 
amined and marked the quality of all the photographs taken, and from 
those showing the spectra of the stars she discovered 10 of the 17 new 
stars that are known to have appeared during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, 80 of the 100 known fifth type stars, and a similar proportion of 
all the stars in the sky whose spectrum is known to be peculiar. In this 
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work, by means of the wonderful instrument, the spectroscope with ob- 
jective prism, she was able to determine the composition of all the 
brighter stars, numbered by hundreds of thousands, and to prepare lists 
of several thousands which showed peculiarities, giving also the classes 
into which she was able to divide them. Incidentally, in this work she 
found 300 stars which varied in light, thus furnishing a new and effect- 
ive method for the discovery of variables of long period. 

The work she left unfinished will fill several of the quarto publications 
of the Observatory, and their early completion is greatly to be desired. 
Among the most important of these are the catalogues of stars having 
peculiar spectra, now nearly completed and partly in type ; the catalogue 
of stars whose spectra are of the third type, in number amounting to se- 
veral thousand ; journals of the variable stars she discovered, showing 
the photographic brightness of each on several hundred plates ; sequences 
of stars in 48 standard regions; classification of about 1500 stars in the 
same regions, forming a catalogue now in type. Her principal published 
work will be found in Volumes 13, 18, 26, 27, and 47 of the Annals, and 
in many of the Circulars of the Observatory. 

Mrs. Fleming was an Honorary Member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London, a distinction shared with only four other women, 
Miss Caroline Herschel, Lady Somerville, Lady Huggins, and Miss Agnes 
M. Clerke. She was the only Honorary Fellow of Wellesley College, an 
active and enthusiastic charter member of the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America, and a member of the Société Astronomique 
de France. Last winter she received the Guadalupe Almendaro gold 
medal of the Sociedad Astronomica de Mexico. 

Beside her scientific work she possessed many of the domestic virtues. 
She brought up a son, Edward P. Fleming, a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and now a successful mining engineer in 
Chile. She had a remarkable skill and artistic taste with her needle, and 
formed a striking example of a woman who attained success in the higher 
paths of science without in any way losing the gifts and charm so charac- 


teristic of her sex. 
Edward C. Pickering, s ’65. 


HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


FIRST TRIAL OF NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION. 





THE total number of applicants for admission under the new plan this 
June was 148. Of this number, only 115 were admitted to the examina- 
tions. The school records of the remaining 33 were not approved because 
the applicants had records which did not meet some of the requirements 
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of the plan. In some cases, applicants had taken no study within one of 
the four fields of languages, science, mathematics, and history, no one 
of which, according to the new plan, may be omitted. In other cases, 
applicants had not carried two studies of their school program beyond 
their elementary stages, which is another absolute prescription of the plan. 
In still other cases, the records were plainly deficient either in quantity 
or in quality of work, or in both. Twenty-one of these 33 applicants whose 
records were not approved presented themselves in June nevertheless as 
candidates for admission under the old plan. 

Of the 115 men who took examinations under the new plan, the Com- 
mittee on Admission admitted 72 and refused 43. The large percentage 
of failures brought out clearly how widely standards differ in schools 
throughout the country. Many boys whose school records indicated that 
they were excellent scholars did very badly in the examinations. 

The geographical distribution of candidates who were admitted indi- 
cates that one object of the new plan is likely to be attained — namely, 
that it will be instrumental in securing a wider representation of students 
from different parts of the country. Under the old plan of admission, the 
percentage of students admitted from schools outside of New England has 
never been over 20 per cent. Of the candidates admitted this year under 
the new plan, about 50 per cent come from schools outside of New Eng- 
land. 

The experience this June has brought out very clearly the anticipated 
difficulty of preparing examinations in accordance with the theory of the 
new plan; but, on the whole, the results of the plan at its first trial are 


very satisfactory and encouraging. 
J. G. Hart, 93. 


WAS JOHN HARVARD THE FOUNDER? 


Tue Editor of the Magazine has received from the Secretary of the 
Class of 1866 the following query, which may have occurred to other 
graduates : 


Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly tell me if John Harvard can truthfully be called the 
Sounder of Harvard University ? I am particularly moved to ask this question because 
I am told that he is given this title on the memorial window given by Joseph H. 
Choate to St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, where John Harvard was baptized. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuar.es E. Srrarron, '66. 


The question seems to turn upon what constitutes a founder. Now no 
Harvard man needs to be told that the following vote was passed on Oct. 
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28, 1636, O.S., at an adjourned meeting of the General Court of the 
Colony of the Massachusetts Bay : 
‘* The Court agree to give Four Hundred Pounds towards a School or College, whereof 


Two Hundred Pounds shall be paid the next year, and Two Hundred Pounds when the 
work is finished, and the next Court to appoint where and what building.” 


The “next year,” 1637, the General Court appointed twelve of the 
Colony’s notables “to take order for a college at Newtowne,” the settle- 
ment whose name was immediately changed to Cambridge, because of its 
many settlers from the English Cambridge. It does not appear, however, 
that the twelve notables had gone far towards starting the School or Col- 
lege, when, in 1638, young Mr. John Harvard, — “a godly Gentleman, 
and a lover of Learning,” — minister at Charlestown, died. His bequest, 
amounting to nearly £800, supplied the first necessary cash. “ After him,” 
says the author of “ New England’s First Fruits,” “ another gave 300. /., 
others after them cast in more, and the publique hand of the State added 
the rest: the Colledge was, by common consent, appointed to be at Cam- 
bridge (a place very pleasant and accommodate) and is called (according 
to the name of the first founder) Harvard Colledge.” 

“New England’s First Fruits” was published in 1643. Possibly Pre- 
sident Dunster wrote the chapter relating to the College; certainly, who- 
ever wrote it must have been aware of the circumstances of its founding. 
The point of interest to us in the matter is that by 1643, less than five 


years after John Harvard’s death, he was officially and universally re- 
garded as the Founder. 

The appropriateness of this title seems to have gone unchallenged for 
two centuries: for President Quincy, in his “ History of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” published in 1840, writes : 


“In the year 1638, while they [first settlers] were only contemplating its commence- 
ment, John Harvard, a dissenting clergyman of England, resident at Charlestown, 
died, and bequeathed one half of his whole property and his entire library, to the insti- 
tution. With prayer and thanksgiving they immediately commenced the seminary, 
and conferred upon it the name of Harvard, thus acknowledging him as its founder.” 
(1, 9, 10.) 

The alumni of the College in Quincy’s time showed their belief that 
Harvard was the Founder, by marking by a monument what was supposed 
to be his grave in the Charlestown burying-ground, and fifty years later Mr. 
Bridge gave the University French’s ideal statue of John Harvard, “the 
Founder,” which is placed on the Delta. 

The answer to Mr. Stratton’s question obviously depends upon whether 
or not the founder of an institution must ipso facto have originated the 
idea of founding it. If we decide this in the affirmative, we cannot accord 
to John Harvard the name of Founder: for he was still in England, and 
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perhaps had no intention of emigrating to Massachusetts, in the autumn 
of 1636, when the General Court voted to give £400 towards a School or 
College at Newtowne. So far as I am aware, we do not know which mem- 
ber of the Court proposed that motion on Oct. 28, 1636, O.S.; but even 
he may not have originated the idea. It seems most likely that the matter 
had been discussed earlier, and was not sprung on that meeting. Who 
first broached it to his neighbor? Who advocated it in the General Court ? 
No one can say. But although John Harvard did not originate, he was 
really the causa causans: for the project apparently held fire until his 
bequest came. His bounty transformed a wish into a fact: does not that 


qualify him to be the Founder ? 
Editor. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


THE diagnostician of race symptoms has latterly come to hold as well- 
recognized a position as that of the war correspondent. Formerly, who- 
ever traveled, whether with or without previous knowledge of a country 
and its people, wrote his impressions de voyage. Now, except perhaps 
among the English, the writers of books on foreign lands are assumed to 
have some qualifications, if it only be a lack of prejudice, before they 
pass judgment. We have heard a well-known British classical professor 
inveigh against American barbarism, and on inquiry it appeared that he 
judged the United States by a week he had spent in Cripple Creek in 
the early days of that modern Athens. Such a person was evidently unfit 
to report on any people or subject — even on the lost digamma. 

Mr. Price Collier, needless to say, is a very different sort of observer. 
His book on “ England and the English” proved that he is alert and often 
penetrating, and that he rarely indulges in snap judgments or in fatuous 
generalizations. In his present work? these qualities and others appear 
constantly. His purpose is to sum up for Western readers the impres- 
sions made upon him by a journey through India, China, and Japan. He 
traveled under the best conditions, with introductions to the persons at 
each point who could give him the special information he sought. He 
went without other prepossessions than those which are bred in the civil- 
ized white man. He saw much. He visited not only the commonplaces 
of travel, but many of the out-of-the-way corners. He pumped alike the 
highest British officials, maharajahs, and “just folks,” for facts and 
opinions. 

To summarize his conclusions in a paragraph is impossible, but we 
may say that thoughtful readers will soon discover that he has gone be- 


1 The West in the East, from an American Point of View. By Price Collier, t ’82. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 
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low the glamour, which is all that most writers have to tell about India, 
and given us a view of the terrible hopelessness that broods over the 
land. He shows the cruelty of caste; the flimsiness of the Western cult- 
ure, so far as it has been caught up by a few “progressive”? Hindus ; 
the unreadiness, by several generations if not by centuries, of the people 
of India for representative government; and the great benefits which 
English rule has conferred, in spite of John Bull’s patent lack of sym- 
pathy for alien peoples. But English sense of justice has borne good 
fruits, and English desire to promote conditions favorable for a prosper- 
ous trade, has done much more for the natives than sentiment, or a 
disposition to assimilate, could ever do. Mr. Collier is often amazed by 
the spectacie of less than a hundred thousand armed Britishers holding 
in check nearly three hundred million Orientals, and he foresees that the 
end must come. When the English go, however, chaos will enter. 

Mr. Collier’s study of China and Japan, though less thorough, con- 
tains many shrewd remarks. China, too, he perceives is in the process 
of waking up: but the Chinese, being far more vigorous than the 
Hindus, are more likely to be unified in a great nation. When that 
happens, what will the rest of Asia do? what will Europe? Japan, Mr. 
Collier thinks, will be too busy in Korea and Eastern China to trouble 
our Pacific coast. We are glad to see that he states some of the defects, 
moral and intellectual, of the Japanese. There was danger that the Oc- 
cidental would suppose that the men of Nippon were all Togos and para- 
gons of virtue. Although at times the style is slipshod, the book makes 
very easy reading, because Mr. Collier writes vivaciously and has always 
something interesting to say. = 

“ The Infinite Presence” contains five papers, prepared at different 
times, but all revolving round a central thought, and interpreting under 
one aspect or another the ultimate facts of life. Dr. Gould’s “ Infinite 
Presence ” may be described as a materialist’s conception of the Divine Im- 
manence. It is, in fact, the something, not ourselves, that not only makes 
for righteousness, but for the maintenance of the physical universe. Ap- 
parently, it has also personal characteristics, although it cares nothing’ 
about preserving personality in individual men and creatures. Sometimes, 
it appears to be Goethe’s Hwigweibliche in action. Very searching, cer- 
tainly, is Dr. Gould’s study of the “ Réle of Maternal Love in Organic 
Evolution.” The book, however, has significance beyond the conclusions 
to which its arguments lead: for it reveals the attitude of an unusual 
thinker towards life. To Dr. Gouid, the common belief in or hope for 
immortality, for instance, seems narrow, not to say petty and unworthy. 


1 The Infinite Presence. By George M. Gould, t 74, M.D. (Moffat, Yard,& Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 
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The persistence of the individual would deprive his cosmic vision at once 
of its grandeur and its design. Many persons who are perplexed over 
this problem will learn from Dr. Gould how to be not merely joyous but 
exultant at the being allowed to work for a span, with only the prospect 
of annihilation before them. They will find further much stimulating 
discussion of many other subjects. 

Your appreciation of Mr. Chapman’s Benedict Arnold’ will depend 
upon how much you are willing to concede to an author who uses a com- 
mon literary genre for an uncommon purpose. Are you so fixed in your 
idea that the Greek drama must be applied consistently throughout to 
classic subjects only, that you regard its application, with variations, to 
a modern theme as sacrilegious ? How far do you admit that variations 
may be played on any well-defined genre? If the environment does not 
trouble you, if you are not disconcerted to hear Arnold and his fellow 
players speak in verse, if you concede that Father Hudson and the chorus 
are only superficially incongruous, you will probably conclude that Mr. 
Chapman has produced a very remarkable work. And after all, why is it 
a priori stranger for Mr. John Chapman to dramatize Benedict Arnold’s 
Treason in a Greek form, than for Mr. John Racine to dramatize Old 
Testament and Classic themes in the most artificial form of French 
tragedy in the time of Louis XIV? Racine’s plays, as the phrase is, 
“‘made good ” 250 years ago and have held the stage ever since. Perhaps 
Chapman’s Arnold may be the pioneer of an equally prosperous dramatic 
product. 

In painting, incongruities are taken for granted. The greatest religious 
paintings, from Giotto to Tintoret, represent Biblical persons and scenes 
not as they might have been in Palestine but as they would be in 
Italy. The final test for picture or poem is, Does it move you ? If the 
central idea moves you in accordance with the author’s intention, surface 
incongruities of time and place and dress will trouble you no more than 
crudities or imperfections of technique. So Mr. Chapman’s drama appears 
to the present writer to be at core an extraordinary dramatization of 
passion. We say passion advisedly, because there is little action. The 
second part, which depicts Arnold’s remorse, cannot be matched, so far 
as we are aware, in any modern play. The gloom deepens and deepens 
until it becomes almost unbearable. You feel the crushing force of Nem- 
esis, as in a Greek drama. The Biblical austerity of many of the passages 
and the uncommon quality of the lyrical choruses add to the interest of 
this remarkable play. 

Dr. Sidis’s little volume? is noteworthy out of all proportion to its 


1 The Treason and Death of Benedict Arnold. A Play for a Greek Theatre. By John 
Jay Chapman, ’84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net.) 

2 Philistine and Genius. By Boris Sidis, ’94,M.D. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 
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size. It has the compactness of a projectile. Some persons, indeed, may 
liken it to a dum-dum bullet, for it has the trick, after embedding itself 
in the reader’s mind, of spreading and fixing itself there. In brief, Dr. 
Sidis draws up an indictment against the prevailing system of education 
in America and Western Europe. He begins at the beginning — infancy 
— and shows how the human being, from the cradle up, is neglected, or 
led astray, or purposely stunted. The first few years of life are all- 
important, because the impressions received then are the foundations of 
all future belief. Aptitudes and talents can then be nurtured ; or they can 
be irremediably blighted. Dr. Sidis finds that, instead of any rational edu- 
cation for early childhood, we fill the young mind with ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
and “ Blue Beard,” and that, for religion, we give it terror in the various 
forms which supernaturalism has codified. Superstitions of all kinds, the 
dread of hell and the devil, have brutalized the race. Dr. Sidis’s arraign- 
ment will get a hearty welcome in many quarters ; for it is incontestable 
that every organized society tends, consciously or unconsciously, to breed 
after its kind. Under a military despotism, education glorifies militarism ; 
under clericalism, the virtue of obedience to clerical authority is magni- 
fied; under commercialism, the young generation is taught the sanctity 
of the rules of the business game. 

Although Dr. Sidis does not define his “ Philistine ” and his “‘ Genius” 
in terms, yet it is easy to see that by “ Philistine ” he means a person bred 
to fit into a conventional society, whether that be religious or intellectual, 
commercial or military. “ Genius,” on the other hand, he applies to those 
whose innate gifts have been discovered and cultivated to the highest 
degree; persons self-dependent and original, who live from within, not 
from without. His implication is that every child is born with an equip- 
ment of “genius,” and that, if this equipment is not smothered, it will 
increase. Were his ideal attained, the world would be peopled a genera- 
tion hence with a race of individual men and women, instead of with 150 
millions of commonplace Philistines, as similar and uninteresting as dried 
peas. 

It is one thing to arraign; it is quite another thing to point out the 
way of salvation. Dr. Sidis evidently thinks that before entering into the 
details of his system, his duty is to arouse society to a sense of the badness 
of the present system. Some hints, however, he gives. The critical period, 
he says, begins when the child 1s from two to three years old. If you fail 
to plant then, he will never be what he might have been. ‘ Avoid rou- 
tine,” is another behest. “ Do not let even the dest of habits harden beyond 
the point of further possible modification.” “ Open the eyes of your chil- 
dren so that they shall see, understand, and face courageously the evils 
of life.” Open their “eyes to undisguised reality.” “Most, in fact all, of 
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[psychopathic] functional mental diseases originate in early childhood.” 
We commend Dr. Sidis’s warnings and exhortations to every parent, 
teacher and guide of youth. 


NEW HONORARY DOCTORS. 


At Commencement this year five persons received the degree of Doctor 
of Letters — which was first conferred at Harvard in 1907 —and three 
were made Doctors of Laws. Brief sketches of the recipients follow. 

George Edward Woodberry, Litt.D., was born at Beverly, Mass., May 
12, 1855, the son of Henry Elliot and Sarah Dane (Tuck) Woodberry. 
Graduating at Harvard in 1877, he was professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1877-78 and 1880-82. In 1878-79 he was as- 
sistant editor of The Nation. Then he devoted himself to literature and 
for several years was a constant contributor of essays and reviews to the 
Atlantic Monthly and The Nation. In 1891 he became professor of 
literature at Columbia University where he stayed until 1904. He has 
published many volumes in prose and verse, of which the following are 
the principal : “‘ History of Wood Engraving,” 1883 ; “ Edgar Allan Poe,” 
1885, expanded and revised in 1909; “Studies in Letters and Life,” 
1890; “The North Shore Watch,” 1890; “The Heart of Man,” 1899; 
“Wild Eden,” 1900; ‘‘ Makers of Literature,” 1900; ‘ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” 1902 ; “‘ America in Literature,’”’ 1903 ; “‘ Poems,” 1903; “ The 
Torch,” 1905; “Swinburne,” 1905; “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” in Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series, 1907; “The Appreciation of Literature,” 
1907 ; “Great Writers,” 1907. He has also edited Shelley, Poe, Aubrey 
de Vere, Bacon’s “ Essays,” ete. He is a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Address: Beverly, Mass. 

Solomon Schechter, Litt.D., was born at Fokshan, Rumania, Dec. 7, 
1847, the son of Isaac and Rachel Schechter. Educated at the univer- 
sities of Vienna and Berlin, he graduated as rabbi at Vienna in 1887 ; 
he specialized in Divinity and Semitics and became Master of Arts at the 
University of Cambridge, where he was reader of Rabbinic. 1899-1901, 
he was professor of Hebrew at University College, London. Then he 
traveled in the Levant and elsewhere, under commission of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and made various discoveries in Hebrew literature. 
In 1902 he came to the United States and has been since 1902 pre- 
sident of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Among his pub- 
lications are “ Abot de Rabbi Nathan,” 1887 ; “‘ Studies in Judaism,” 
1896, 1908 ; “ Wisdom of Ben Sira,”’ 1899 ; “ Midrash Ha-Gadol,” 1902 ; 
“ Saadyana,” 1902; and “Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” 1909. 
In 1887 he married Matilda Roth of Breslau. Address: 531 W. 123d 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Henry James, Litt.D., was born in New York City, April 15, 1843, 
the son of the Rev. Henry and Mary R. (Walsh) James. His father was 
a prominent Swedenborgian. Mr. James, with his brother, the late Prof. 
William James, was educated in France and Switzerland ; then he at- 
tended the Harvard Law School for a while, 1862-63, but soon adopted 
literature as his profession. He began to contribute to the magazines in 
1866, and since 1869 has lived in England. “Watch and Ward,” his 
first book, appeared in 1871; “A Passionate Pilgrim” and “ Roderick 
Hudson,” in 1875 ; “ The American,” in 1877 ; “ Daisy Miller,” in 1878 ; 
“ An International Episode,” in 1879 ; “ The Portrait of a Lady,” in 1881 ; 
“ Princess Casamassima,” in 1886; “ The Tragic Muse,” in 1890 ; “ What 
Maisie Knew,” in 1897; “The Two Magics,” in 1898; “The Better 
Sort,” in 1903; “The Golden Bowl,” in 1905. This list by no means 
exhausts the titles of Mr. James’s books of fiction, which were collected 
in an edition of 24 volumes in 1909. He has also produced several vol- 
umes of literary criticism and travel studies, a life of Hawthorne (in the 
English Men of Letters Series), and a biographical work on William 
Wetmore Story. Address: Rye, Isle of Wight, England. 

John Torrey Morse, Jr., Litt.D., was born in Boston, Jan. 9, 1840, 
the son of John Torrey and Lucy Cabot (Jackson) Morse. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1860; was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1862 and prac- 
tised law until 1880, when he devoted himself to literature. For four 
years he was co-editor of The International Review. He edited the 
American Statesmen Series and contributed to it lives of Lincoln, J. Q. 
Adams, Jefferson, John Adams, and Franklin. He also wrote the “ Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,” 1876; the “ Life and Letters of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes,” 1896; and the “Life and Letters of Col. Henry Lee,” 
1906. His earlier publications on legal subjects were “ Treatise on the 
Law Relating to Banks and Banking,” 1870; “ Law of Arbitration and 
Award,” 1872; and “Famous Trials.” Both as editor of the American 
Statesmen Series, —the most important biographical collection that has 
appeared in the United States, — and as author of several standard bio- 
graphies, Mr. Morse has exercised a unique influence on biographical 
writing during the past 30 years. He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives in 1876, and from 1879 to 1891 he was 
a Harvard Overseer. He married June 10, 1865, Fanny P. Hovey. 
Address: 16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

Josiah Royce, Litt.D., was born at Grass Valley, Nevada County, 
California, Nov. 20, 1855. He graduated A.B. at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1875 and Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins in 1878. From 1878 to 1882 
he was instructor in English literature and in logic at the University of 
California. Then he came to Harvard as instructor in philosophy ; in 
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1885 he was promoted assistant professor, and since 1892 he has been 
professor of the history of philosophy. He has published “ The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy,” 1885; “California,” in the American Common- 
wealths Series, 1886; “The Feud of Oakfield Creek,” a novel, 1887; 
“The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” 1892; “The World and the Indi- 
vidual,” 1900; “Studies of Good and Evil,” 1898; “The Conception 
of Immortality,” 1900; “Outlines of Psychology,” 1903; ‘Herbert 
Spencer,” 1904; “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” 1908; “Race Ques- 
tions,” 1908. In 1900 he delivered the Gifford Lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. Address: 103 Irving St., Cambridge. 

Horace Davis, LL.D., was born at Worcester, Mass., March 16, 1831, 
the son of “ Honest John Davis,” governor of Massachusetts, and of Eliza 
(Bancroft) Davis. He graduated at Harvard in 1849, and studied at the 
Harvard Law School, but in 1852 he went to California and engaged in 
manufacturing. For a long time past he has been president of the Sperry 
Flour Co. For more than half a century he has been a vigorous promoter 
of the civic, industrial, and intellectual development of San Francisco and 
of California. He was a member of Congress, 1877-81 ; president of the 
University of California, 1887-90; and he is now chairman of the board 
of trustees of Leland Stanford University, and president of the Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanical Arts. He has been president of the National 
Unitarian Association. He is the author of “ American Constitutions ” 
and “Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” He married in 1875 Edith S., daughter 
of Rev. Thomas Starr King. Address: 1800 Broadway, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

John Wilkes Hammond, LL.D., was born at Rochester, now Matta- 
poisett, Mass., Dec. 16, 1837, his father being John Wilkes and his 
mother Maria Louisa (Southworth) Hammond. He graduated from 
Tufts College in 1861. In 1865-66 he studied at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 1866. For 20 years he practised 
law in Cambridge. He was a member of the Massachusetts House in 
1872 and 1873; city solicitor, 1873-86; justice of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, 1886-98, and since Sept. 7, 1898, justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. He married, Aug. 15, 1866, Clara E. Tweed, 
of Taunton. Address: 337 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

George von Lengerke Meyer, LL.D., was born in Boston, June 24, 
1858, the son of George A. and Grace Helen (Parker) Meyer. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1879 and for the following 20 years he was in 
business as a merchant and trustee, being a director of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., of the Amory Co., of the National Bank of Com- 
merce (Boston), of the Old Colony Trust Co., and of the United Electric 
Securities Co., and president of the Ames Plow Co. In 1889-90 he was 
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a member of the Boston Common Council and in 1891 of the Board of 
Aldermen ; 1892-96, he was a Representative in the Massachusetts House, 
being Speaker in 1894-96; in 1898 he was chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Managers of the Paris Exposition, and from 1898 to 1905 inclusive, 
he was a member of the Republican National Committee. Pres. McKin- 
ley appointed him American Ambassador to Italy in 1900, and he served 
in Rome until 1905 when Pres. Roosevelt transferred him to Russia, 
where he negotiated the peace between Russia and Japan. From March 
4, 1907, to March 6, 1909, he was Postmaster-General in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet; since March 6, 1909, he has been Secretary of the Navy in 
Pres. Taft’s Cabinet. He married, June 25, 1885, Alice Appleton, of 
Lenox, Mass. Address: Hamilton, Mass., or Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 


THE University celebrated her 269th Commencement on Wednesday, 
June 28, by conferring slightly more than a thousand degrees, of which 
955 were degrees in course, 48 were degrees out of COUTSC, Gommencement, 
and 12 were honorary degrees. The afternoon exercises, 1911. 
departing from the arrangements which have been maintained for 40 
years, were held in the quadrangle eastward of Sever Hall, where tem- 
porary stands had been provided by a committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The attendance of graduates, despite the extreme heat of the day, 
was about as large as usual, and there was plenty of room for all. In pre- 
vious years, owing to the limited seating-space available in Memorial Hall, 
it has always been necessary to give older graduates preference in the 
distribution of tickets. 

On the whole, the new arrangements proved advantageous and seem to 
have been satisfactory to both speakers and audience. An awning was 
strung above the seats to provide shade, and it served its 

: The New 
purpose well, although it ought to have been somewhat larger. Afternoon 
The speakers could be heard without difficulty even by those a aneiaeas 
who sat at the extreme rear ; and, in fact, the only marked defect of this 
year’s arrangements was the inadequacy of the single entrance provided. 
If the exercises are.to be held in future years at the same place, it would 
be advisable to provide three or four entrances so that the procession of 
graduates might file through and be seated more promptly. 

This year’s experiment, though quite successful so far as the main 
essentials are concerned, can scarcely be regarded, however, as having 
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pointed the way to a permanent solution of all our Commencement 
problems. It demonstrated, of course, that exercises held out 
of doors in hot weather are more enjoyable to everybody 
than they can ever be made when 2000 graduates are forced to crowd 
into Memorial Hall. But if the out-of-door policy is to be followed, the 
natural place for the proceedings of Commencement afternoon is the 
Stadium. The convenient means of access which will be to hand when 
the subway is completed, the paving of Boylston Street with bitulithic 
from Harvard Square to the river, as well as the fact that Class Day 
exercises are now held at Soldier’s Field, all combine to render the Sta- 
dium a more suitable place for academic proceedings than it has hitherto 
been considered to be. To provide a canopy that would afford adequate 
protection from the sun over any considerable area of the Stadium would 
doubtless be costly ; but once provided, it would serve for many years. It 
might be possible, moreover, to arrange that succeeding graduating classes, 
using the Stadium for their Class Day exercises, should bear a share of the 
initial cost. At any rate, if the proposals which have been made concerning 
the dates of future Commencements are adopted, there will have to be close 
codperation between the Class Day officers and those who have the Com- 
mencement proceedings in charge. 

In previous years, with almost a week intervening between these two 
events, codperation has been more or less unnecessary. The Seniors pro- 
. vided their own paraphernalia both in the College Yard and 

arrangement ete . ‘ 

of Closing at the Stadium; held their own exercises; cleared away every- 

thing on the day following; and left Commencement to take 
care of itself some days later. But if Class Day and Commencement 
should henceforth be celebrated with only one day intervening, there will 
be room for joint action in all the arrangements, and indeed codperation 
will probably be necessary in order to prevent the interference of one 
event with the other. In brief, the proposals which are now under con- 
sideration by the Governing Boards of the University contemplate that 
the annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa and the announcement of academic 
distinctions should be held on Monday of the third week in June ; Tues- 
day would be Class Day; the celebration of the various class annivers- 
aries would come on Wednesday, Commencement on Thursday, and the 
Yale boat-race on Friday. If all these events are to find place in five 
days rather than in ten as heretofore, it will be necessary to have all the 
arrangements of the week codrdinated through some central channel. 
Even with this, there will be some things not easy to arrange. There is, 
for example, the matter of the dormitory rooms, which serve as head- 
quarters for the various returning classes. The Seniors, who occupy 
rooms in the Yard during the College year, naturally want to use these 
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rooms on Class Day. Indeed, it is not uncommon to select rooms with an 
eye to their availability for Class Day spreads and the other hospitalities 
that mark an undergraduate’s last days in College. To have these rooms 
vacated and ready for graduates’ headquarters on the morning following 
Class Day will be rather difficult. Other minor obstacles will no doubt 
present themselves if the new plan is put into operation; but the ad- 
vantages which would unquestionably result from bringing all the June 
exercises more closely together may be counted upon to outweigh any in- 
conveniences which are likely to arise. 

While these various matters are being considered and straightened out, 
there is one other point which might well be given attention. This is the 
possibility of curtailing the proceedings of Commencement ain 
morning. As matters now stand, these proceedings are sup- upon Morning 

a . : Orations 

posed to consist, in the main, of degree-conferring formal- 

ities. But of the three hours devoted each year to these morning exer- 
cises, not a quarter of the whole time is taken up in conferring the earned 
and honorary degrees. This year the large audience sat for nearly three 
hours, in stifling temperature, listening to various disquisitions by im- 
pending graduates, some-of whom took twice the time they should have 
had. If these Commencement parts were subjected to a rigid time limit 
of ten minutes each, it would be a relief to Commencement audiences and 
would in no way impair the quality of the orations. One hour for Com- 
mencement parts and one hour for the conferring of degrees would be a 
fair distribution of the time and would prove quite ample if insisted upon. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society was held on June 29. As usual, the business session was held 
in the morning, followed by literary exercises in Sanders pyi peta Kappa 
Theatre and a dinner at the Harvard Union. Judge F. J. Meeting. 
Swayze, ’79, of Newark, N. J., was chosen president of the Society for 
the ensuing year; Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, vice-president ; W. C. 
Lane, ’81, secretary; and R. H. Dana,’74, treasurer. The Oration was 
delivered by Prof. Josiah Royce and the Poem was read by Witter Bynner, 
’02. President Eliot presided at the dinner. 

The balloting for five new members of the Board of Overseers on Com- 
mencement Day resulted in the election of G. von L. Meyer, 79, of Ham- 
ilton ; W. C. Boyden, ’86, of Chicago; H. C. Lodge, ’71, of pectin of 
Nahant; L. E. Sexton, ’84, of New York ; and J. D. Greene, ©Veseers. 
’96, of New York, all to serve the full term of six years. Messrs. Meyer, 
Boyden, and Greene have not previously been members of the Board ; 
but Senator Lodge served a full term from 1884 to 1890, and Mr. Sexton 
has been filling an unexpired term during the past two years. On the same 
day the Alumni Association elected Robert Homans, ’94, of Boston, Gov. 
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R. P. Bass, 96, of Concord, N. H., and J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of Milton, 
to serve as Directors of the Association for the usual three-year term. 

The year in athletics closed at Harvard with a whirlwind finish, in 
which both the Baseball Team and the Crew gained notable victories over 
The Yearin  \ ale. For the first time in many years Harvard won both 
Athletics. the ball games and thus obviated the necessity for holding 
a deciding game in New York. In the earlier contests of its schedule the 
Nine encountered some discouraging reverses, losing its games with Brown 
and with Princeton. But the lessons of these set-backs were not permitted 
to pass unlearned, and in the first game with Yale the Harvard team 
showed a proficiency and a knowledge of the game that has not been 
equaled by the nines of either university for many years past. To Coach 
Sexton, who surmounted many serious handicaps in bringing the team 
along to its final successes, the University owes appreciation and gratitude. 
At New London, on June 30, the Harvard crews were victorious in two 
out of the three regular annual contests, winning the University eight- 
oared and four-oared races. In the race for Freshman eights Harvard 
was beaten by less than two lengths. From its showing on the river in 
trials previous to the race it was apparent that the Harvard Eight had 
every prospect of winning ; but a victory so decisive as that which the 
Crew achieved was hardly expected even by the most enthusiastic parti- 
sans of the Harvard oarsmen. After the half-hour’s postponement, which 
seems to have anchored itself as a regular feature of the race at New 
London, the crews were sent away in rather rough water, rowing against 
the wind. Harvard took the lead at once ; increased it to four boat-lengths 
before half the distance was rowed; and made the second half a mere 
aquatic procession. The records will state that the University Crew won 
by 14 lengths ; but long before the contest was finished the spectators had 
ceased to have much interest in it, and devoted their enthusiasm to the 
mancuvres of an aeroplane which hovered above the river. The four- 
oared race was won almost as handily, the Harvard crew having pushed 
ahead from the start and steadily increased its lead throughout the 
course. The only real contest of the whole regatta was the Freshman 
race. In this event the two crews were very evenly matched, and although 
Yale obtained an advantage early in the course and held it to the end, 
the lead was so slight until the last half-mile that the outcome was pre- 
carious. During the last few minutes of the race, however, the Yale crew 
showed superior staying-power, and at the finish was a full length or more 
ahead. On the evening of the day preceding the regular races two scratch 
contests which have now developed into annual events were rowed. One 
of these, a mile race for Freshman fours, was won by Yale; the other, a 
half-mile race for graduate eights, was won by Harvard. 
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In athletics, therefore, taking intercollegiate contests as a whole, the 
past year has been unusually satisfactory to Harvard men. Last autumn 
the Football Team went through a hard season without a single defeat ; 
the University Hockey Team, during the winter months, won most of its 
regular games; and during the last weeks of the College year the Base- 
ball Team and the Crews achieved all that the most sanguine expected of 
them. Alone among the major organizations the Track Team failed to 
rank up to its usual standard; but it had from the start an uphill task, 
with a scarcity of good material and an unusual quota of accidents to its 
members. During July a joint team of Yale and Harvard athletes went 
to England and took part in a summer carnival of track and field events 
with a joint team from Oxford and Cambridge. The American team lost 
by a very small margin. 

The new alternative scheme of admission to Harvard College was given 
its first trial in connection with the regular June examinations. About 
150 applications for admission under the new rules were The new Ad- 
received, and these were given careful scrutiny by the Com- — 
mittee on Admissions. About 40 applications were thrown out, because, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the applicants did not appear to have 
had “a satisfactory four-year school course.” The Committee, in keeping 
with the understanding of the Faculty at the time the plan was adopted, 
construed these words strictly and refused consideration to all applicants 
whose preparatory work did not seem to be of sufficient scope and credit- 
able quality. More than 100 applicants were permitted to take the four 
examinations prescribed under the new plan of admission, and of these 
about half succeeded in making a record satisfactory to the Committee. 
Harvard College appears likely, therefore, to get about 50 Freshmen this 
autumn under the new plan; while the usual number of candidates took 
their tests under the old admission arrangements, for these are to be con- 
tinued as long as there is any marked demand for them. 

On the whole, this initial experiment with the new system of entrance 
may be regarded as very satisfactory. Two things it demonstrated, at 
any rate. It proved, first of all, that the new admission plan is not going 
to afford an easier method of entrance than the old—the fact that 
scarcely one boy in three managed to meet the requirements is sufficient 
proof of that. In the second place, a study of the schools from which the 
applications for admission under the new rules have come shows that the 
scheme has made its appeal particularly to institutions outside New Eng- 
land. About half the applications came from schools outside New Eng- 
land, from schools which afford good preparatory programs, but many of 
which have not been hitherto able to fit boys in accordance with our old- 
style specific requirements. It was hoped that these schools would wel- 
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come the opportunities which the new admission plan presents, and it is 
very encouraging to see that many of them have at the very outset re- 
sponded in a substantial way. Of course it will be difficult to draw any 
safe conclusions concerning the quality of the students admitted under 
the new rules until the plan has been in operation for a few years; but 
there is not the slightest reason to think that they will fail to measure 
quite up to the average among the whole body of Freshmen admitted. 

During the past year there has been a good deal of discussion among 
Harvard undergraduates concerning the desirability of introducing the 
The proposea Plan of conducting college examinations commonly known 
Honor System. as the “honor system.” This plan has been in existence for 
many years at Princeton, Williams, Western Reserve, and various other 
institutions, at all of which it is said to have proved satisfactory to both 
students and instructors. While “ honor systems” differ from college to 
college in the details of their administration, they all rest upon the prin- 
ciple that the students shall themselves assume entire responsibility for 
the absence of any cheating or dishonesty at examinations. At Williams 
College, for example, there are neither instructors nor proctors in the ex- 
amination room; the students are free to go in and out of the room, to 
talk with one another during the examination period, and indeed to do 
pretty much as they please. At the end of the examination each student 
signs a statement that he has “neither given nor received any assist- 
ance.” The administration of the system is in the hands of a commit- 
tee of Seniors, who hear and determine any complaints which may be 
made against individual students; but complaints may be made only by 
undergraduates, not by instructors. The system does not extend its scope 
to work done outside the classroom; it does not apply to theses, themes, 
and other home work. 

As has been shown by recent discussions in the Harvard Monthly, 
there is a good deal to be said both for and against the proposal. The 
annual cost of proctoring examinations at Harvard under the present sys- 
tem must be considerable, and there is no work about the University 
more profitless to those who do it. If proctors could safely be dispensed 
with, the innovation would be welcomed by all concerned. But the sub- 
stitution of any sort of “honor system” for proctorial supervision would 
be sure to encounter obstacles to its successful working in an institution 
like Harvard, where student opinion scarcely ever solidifies completely 
upon any point. To provide that college students shall be put upon their 
honor at examination times is not unlikely to promote the notion that they 
are at liberty to be off their honor at all other times. It has been found, 
moreover, that where the discipline of examinations is entrusted to the 
students, to be administered by a committee of themselves, this body soon 
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arrogates to itself the prerogative of informing professors that this exam- 
ination paper was too long, and that one was too hard, and the other one 
not strictly upon the work of the course: in a word, the honor system 
committee soon undertakes to set itself up as a general censor of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the holding of examinations. That, at any rate, is the 
situation which existed at Williams College some years after the system 
was introduced there. The Harvard Bulletin has made the suggestion 
that if undergraduates are really earnest in their desire for some sort of 
honor system at examinations, they might first make the experiment in 
their own competitive contests. Let them eliminate the proctor from the 
athletic field; in other words, the referees, umpires, and other minions 
of espionage who are now paid for the purpose of making men play fair. 
Let them put contestants upon their honor not to foul or cheat or violate 
the rules of the game. If student opinion is strong enough to terrorize 
men into honesty in the classroom, it ought to have no difficulty in secur- 
ing, on the gridiron and diamond, that measure of fair play which official 
supervision now compels. It is a curious sense of logic which impels under- 
graduates to ask from their teachers a confidence which they do not seem 
at all willing to assume for themselves. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs held their 15th annual meeting in the 
twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul on June 9-10. There was a large 
attendance, particularly of alumni from the Northwestern associatea 
States. Many topics of current interest to Harvard men were #4*vard Clubs. 
taken up, among others the matter of securing more publicity, in regions 
outside New England, for the opportunities and activities of the Uni- 
versity. An interesting report on the Relation of the University to Sec- 
ondary Schools was presented, and President Lowell spoke in explanation 
of the new admission requirements. It was voted to appoint a committee 
of graduates to codperate with the newly established Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government in the matter of collecting official publications 
from various American cities. At the election of officers for the current 
year, Rev. M. O. Simons, ’91, of Cleveland, was chosen president, and 
Claude Bard, ’01, Minneapolis, secretary. The meetings closed with the 
usual banquet, which was held at the Hotel St. Paul. The speakers, in 
addition to President Lowell, and the newly elected president of the As- 
sociated Clubs, were M. D. Follansbee, 92, Dean Gay of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, V. H. May, ’95, J. K. Hosmer, ’55, 
Hon. J. J. Myers, ’69, and H. M. Rogers, ’62. 

The new building which has been in course of erection during the past 
year for the Andover Theological Seminary is now practi- 7 
cally complete, and will be ready for occupation with the Andover 
opening of the institution in September. The building stands 7 
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in a part of Norton’s Woods, northeast of the Harvard Divinity School ; 
it is about 250 feet in length and about 50 feet wide, built substantially of 
gray granite. The style of architecture is collegiate Gothic, with a hand- 
some tower. The whole structure is extremely pleasing in appearance 
and is thoroughly in harmony with its surroundings. The new Seminary 
contains a large chapel, a library and reading-room (with stackroom for 
about 250,000 volumes), a common room, a faculty room, offices for pro- 
fessors, and lecture-rooms. The books of the Seminary, numbering about 
65,000 volumes, will be moved from Andover this autumn, and the books 
of the Harvard Divinity Library will be transferred from their present 
location to the shelves of the new Seminary building. The two collections 
will be reclassified and virtually combined for all practical purposes, so 
that the joint library of theological literature will include over one hun- 
dred thousand volumes. Although the administration of the Andover 
Theological Seminary and the Harvard Divinity School continues to be 
in distinct hands, the codperation between the two institutions will be of 
the closest character, so that as a centre of theological instruction the two 
institutions will be virtually one in the opportunity which they afford. 
It is expected that the two schools will have enrolled next year a total of 
about 60 students. 

The increasing share which Harvard teachers are taking in public 
affairs has been made especially apparent during the last few months. 
— Prof. G. F. Swain, who is a member of the Boston Transit 
Teachers in Commission, and secretary of that body, was entrusted 

with the work of appraising the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. R., an official valuation having been ordered by a resolve 
of the Massachusetts Legislature as a preliminary to the statutory 
validation of certain bond issues of the railroad. Prof. Swain carried 
through his difficult task with entire satisfaction to all the authorities 
concerned, and in a remarkably short period of time. Prof. C. J. Bul- 
lock, of the Department of Economics, was appointed, during the early 
months of the year, personal adviser to Gov. Foss upon various mat- 
ters connected with the reform of the Massachusetts Tax Laws. The 
reports and opinions which Prof. Bullock prepared for the Governor, and 
which were by the latter transmitted to the Legislature, received a great 
deal of public attention and much favorable comment. A short time later, 
Mayor Barry of Cambridge requested from the University the assistance 
of an expert in connection with various proposed changes in the city’s 
water-supply system. Prof. H. J. Hughes was detailed for this purpose. 
About the same time President Taft announced the appointment of Pre- 
sident Lowell as a member of the national commission on postal rates. 
Early in June the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York 
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City entrusted to Prof. P. H. Hanus the work of making a thorough 
investigation of the public-school system of the metropolis. The task 
will occupy the energy of Prof. Hanus and a corps of assistants for at 
least a year, and possibly longer. The survey will cover the organization, 
the curricula, and the finances of the largest single school-plant in the 
country, for New York’s schools employ nearly 20,000 teachers, and 
provide instruction for over three quarters of a million pupils. Dr. A. N. 
Holcombe, 06, has been appointed Secretary of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 

The Faculty of Medicine has devised a plan for the establishment of a 
School of Advanced Instruction in Medicine and this plan has received 
the approval of the Corporation. It is anticipated that the 
new School will take organized form a year hence; it will A School of 


z : San j _ Advanced 
have its own dean and its own administrative board; and it Study in 


oy se Medicine. 
will in time take over the annual Summer School of Medi- 
cine and the other outside activities of the Medical Faculty. Instruction 
in the new School will be given, in the main, by the regular professors 
and instructors of the Medical School; but if it should be found neces- 
sary, additional instructors will be sought to give special courses. Courses 
of instruction in the new School for advanced study will be of three kinds, 
ealled all-day courses, intermittent courses, and courses of research. The 
all-day courses will be for the benefit of general practitioners in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston who may wish to get into closer touch with medical 
methods, and are willing to give up one day each week or each fortnight 
for this purpose. The intermittent courses will be designed for medical 
specialists who want specific training in some single branch of medical or 
surgical science, and who can find it possible to come to thé Medical School 
or to its affiliated hospitals for a part of certain days in each week. The 
research courses, like those of the other graduate departments of the 
University, will be designed for those who wish to carry on special in- 
vestigations under competent direction. 

Announcement is made that the first Visiting Professor at Harvard 
under the recently concluded arrangements between the University 
and the French Ministry of Public Instruction will be Prof. 1. protege 
Charles Diehl, of the University of Paris, who will give in- sorial Ex- 

. . : : : change with 
struction in the history of the Byzantine Empire. Prof. the University 
Diehl is a scholar of international reputation, and four of alaaaaa 
his volumes on Byzantine history have been crowned by various French 
academies. He is himself a member of the Institute of France. The 
courses which he will give during the first half of the next College year 
will be a very acceptable addition to the University’s offering in ancient 
history. Harvard’s first representative in France under the new reci- 
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procity pact will be Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, Sturgis-Hooper Professor 
of Geology. Prof. Davis will lecture at the University of Paris from 
Nov. 3 to March 15, giving a general course upon the forms of lands, two 
hours per week, with additional laboratory exercises. 

The Germanic Museum has received a gift of $1000 from Mr. O. H. 
Kahn, of New York, to be used for the purchase of reproductions of 
German sculptural monuments. — It is announced that the 
Crimson will hereafter hold competitions in editorial writing 
as well as in the collection of news items, — Prof. H. W. 
Holmes has been elected a member of the Council of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. —The Harvard Travelers’ Club has awarded its annual 
club medal to Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69. The medal is given to the 
member of the club who, in the opinion of its officers, most deserves re- 
cognition for his interest and zeal in travel or exploration. — President 
C. W. Eliot, ’53, delivered the Fourth of July oration in Faneuil Hall. 
— The Department of Social Ethics has received an anonymous gift of 
$600, to be used in the establishment of a fellowship in that department. 
— P. R. Withington, ’12, of Boston, and H. L. Gaddis, ’12, of McCune, 
Kan., have been chosen captain and manager respectively of next year’s 
track team. — A new scholarship, of the value of $250 per year, has been 
established in the Law School for the encouragement of original research 
in legal problems. It will be awarded to a fourth-year student.— Plans 
and specifications for the new Germanic Museum have received the ap- 
proval of the Corporation. They were prepared by Prof. Bestelmeyer, of 
Dresden, and it is anticipated that a start will be made with the erection 
of the structure this autumn. — The Cosmopolitan Club had, as the chief 
guest of honor on the occasion of its fourth annual banquet, M. Jusser- 
and, the French Ambassador to the United States. — The Fogg Museum 
has received from Mr. Paul J. Sachs, 00, of New York, a gift of 23 
Webster etchings, and 41 etchings by Jules Jacquemart. — Prof. Josiah 
Royce, h *11, has been appointed to represent the University at the 
celebration of the 500th anniversary of St. Andrew’s University, Scot- 
land. — The William H. Baldwin Prize, offered each year by the Na- 
tional Municipal League for the best essay upon a subject in municipal 
government, was awarded this spring to G. H. McCaffrey, ’12, of Boston. 
— Two annual prizes, of the value of $200 and $100 each, have been 
established in the Law School for competition among the various law 
clubs. They will be known as the James Barr Ames prizes. — The Wil- 
liam Belden Noble lecture on Applied Ethics, delivered in Sanders Thea- 
tre by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, has been published by the Univer- 
sity. — Prof. S. M. Macvane, ’73, who retired from the service of the 
University at the close of the year, was presented with a silver tankard 
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and tray by his colleagues in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. Prof. Macvane has gone to live in Italy. — By the will of 
Mrs. Grace R. Shaw, the University receives $35,000 to form the Henry 
Russell Shaw Fund, the income of which is to be applied to the establish- 
ment of Traveling Fellowships. — The Corporation has allotted the rear 
of Wadsworth House as the location of the new Bureau of Municipal 
Research to be established this autumn from funds provided by Messrs. 
F. G. Thomson, 97, and Clarke Thomson, ’99, of Philadelphia. — A 
friend of the University has established, for the year 1911-12, a prize of 
$50, to be awarded to that undergraduate of Harvard or Radcliffe who 
shall exhibit, at a special written examination, the best acquaintance with 
the contents of the Old Testament. — Prof. E.C. Moore has been in- 
vited to deliver the Dale Lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng., in 
the autumn of 1913. — A recent volume of Contributions from the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory, containing 26 papers on various subjects, all 
the work of his former students and colleagues, has been dedicated to 
Prof. John Trowbridge, s 65, Director Emeritus of the Laboratory. — 
Nathan Matthews, ’75, former mayor of Boston, has been appointed Lec- 
turer on Municipal Government for 1911-12, and will have charge, 
during the first half of the year, of the regular course on Problems of 
Municipal Administration (Government 7). — In the interest of the Gray 
Herbarium an expedition has been sent to Newfoundland and Labrador 
during the present summer under the leadership of Prof. M. L. Fernald, 
s 97, of the Department of Botany.— Upon the petition of the College 
authorities and the Harvard Square Business Men’s Association, the City 
of Cambridge has repaved with bitulithic the whole area of Boylston St. 
from the Post Office corner to the river.— A score of red-oak saplings 
have been planted at various points in the College Yard to replace the 
elms which have had to be removed. — A new half-course, dealing with 
the history of the physical and biological sciences, will be given a place 
in the curriculum next year. It will be conducted by Prof. L. J. Hender- 
son, ’98.— A prize of $250 and a second prize of $150 have been estab- 
lished by an anonymous benefactor for the best and second-best essays 
discussing the advisability of reducing the price of a college education. 
Competition is open to all members of the University. — Prof. E. C. 
Moore has been granted leave of absence for next year in order that he 
may undertake a study of the general educational situation of the Otto- 
man Empire. — The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize was awarded to J. G. 
Gilkey, ’12, for a poem entitled “ Boston as seen from Harvard Bridge.” 
— The Cosmopolitan Club has elected Wheeler Sammons, ’12, of Seoul, 
Corea, its president for next year. 
W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 28, 1911. 


Erercises in Sanders Theatre. 


On Commencement Day the weather 
was unusually oppressive: lowering, with 
humidity almost at saturation point in 
the morning, and a burst of sunshine that 
made the afternoon steam. The crowds, 
though not so large as last year, were 
very enthusiastic. The chief novelty was 
the holding of the afternoon alumni 
gathering in the quadrangle bounded by 
Sever, Robinson and Emerson Halls, and 
by Quincy St. A minor novelty was the 
arrival of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth without the escort of the Lancers. 
Tradition has it that Edward Everett, 
some 70 years ago, was the first who in- 
voked the protection of this gallant mili- 
tary troop. Gov. Foss, however, trusted 
the belligerent denizens of the Lower 
Port and the ebullient frequenters of Har- 
vard Square sufficiently, to drive out 
with only such protection as the com- 
panions in his automobile could have 
given him in case of need. He arrived 
unmolested and declared himself satis- 
fied with the experiment: but Cambridge 
missed the annual flaming pageant of the 
Lancers’ progress. 

At 10 o’clock Dr. John Warren, ’96, 
the new University Marshal, began to 
form the procession of officers, alumni 
and guests who had collected in front of 
Massachusetts. Owing to the cramped 
quarters in Sanders Theatre, alumni of 
less than 25 years’ standing could not be 
admitted, and they therefore either did 
not join the procession or dropped out of 
it before reaching the Theatre. The pro- 
spective recipients of honorary degrees 
were each escorted, as has been the cus- 
tom for several years past, by a profes- 
sor or other University dignitary. 

As soon as the company was seated in 


Sanders Theatre, where the candidates 
for degrees in course filled half of the au- 
ditorium, the exercises were opened by 
the Sheriff of Middlesex rapping on the 
floor of the stage. Then the following 
parts were delivered: W. C. Greene, ’11, 
of Baltimore, Md., Latin Oration; F. E. 
Crawford, ’11, of Cambridge, ‘Our 
Heritage from the Greeks”; Frank 
Stern, ’11, of Boston, “Democracy and 
Scholarship”; J. S. Fitch, Candidate in 
Law (A. B. Hamilton College, ’08), of 
Albion, N. Y., “Is the Executive Influ- 
ence Growing too Great?”’; Takashi Ko- 
matsu, 7G., of Monmouth, IIl., “The 
Dawn of Peace’’; and A. E. Wood, ’06, 
Candidate in Divinity, ‘‘ New Forces in 
Religion.” 

At the conclusion, President Lowell 
conferred 955 degrees in course, as fol- 
lows (the figures for last year are printed 
for comparison) : 

1911 
Bachelors of Arts, 402 
Bachelors of Science, 43 
Masters of Arts, 150 
Masters of Science, 
Doctors of Philosophy, 38 
Doctor of Science, 
Masters of Business Administration 
Masters in Civil Engineering, 
Masters in Mechanical Engineering 
Masters in Electrical Engineering, 
Masters in Landscape Architecture, 
Masters in Forestry, 
Master of Science in Chemistry, 
Masters in Botany, 
Master of Science in Zodélogy, 
Masters in Mining Engineering, 
Master in Metallurgy, 
Doctors of Dental Medicine, 
Doctors of Public Health, 
Doctors of Medicine, 
Bachelors of Laws, 
Bachelors of Theology, 


NHK DOH WH oma oO 


Total degrees in course, 


Degrees out of course 
Honorary degrees, 
Degrees at midyear, 
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It will be noticed that the degree of 
D.P.H. — Doctor of Public Health — 
was conferred this year for the first time. 


Honorary Degrees. 

Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: — 

“Tn exercise of authority given me by 
the two Governing Boards I now create 

“ Master of Arts: 

“Joun ANDREW SULLIVAN, a citizen 
with the spirit of a Roman consul, fear- 
less and relentless in battling for civic 
righteousness; 

“* Master of Arts: 

“Witttam VoorHEES JUDSON, mili- 
tary engineer, inventor and administra- 
tor, who has wrought his own enduring 
record in works for the defence and 
commerce of the country; 

“ Master of Arts: 

“DanteL Butrier Fearine, skilful 
collector of books, gathering for his own 
delight numberless works on angling, 
and for a friend, whom we all mourn, a 
matchless library on Persius; 

“ Master of Arts: 

“Henry Soon Graves, master and 
teacher of the art of forestry, who, as 
guardian of the nation’s sylvan wealth, 
is earning the gratitude of future gener- 
ations; 

“ Master of Arts: 

“Witt1AM Brap.Ley CoLey, surgeon, 
medical discoverer, and director of medi- 
cal research; who learned to cure by 
surgery ills that had foiled its art, and 
without surgery others beyond its reach; 

“ Master of Arts: 

“OKAKURA Kaxvso, unrivalled adept 
in the mystery of Oriental art, hospitable 
to what Western lands can give, but 
determined to maintain as a priceless 
heirloom the native genius of Japan; 

“Doctor of Letters: 

“GrorGE Epwarp WoopseErry, lover 
of letters, sensitive to all the chords of 
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the world’s poetry; himself a poet born, 
who has sung the plaintive notes of his 
own unrestful shore; 

“Doctor of Letters: 

“SOLOMON SCHECHTER, expounder of 
his people’s ancient law; discoverer of 
lost records; tireless in amassing, and 
generous in sharing, his vast stores of 
knowledge; 

‘Doctor of Letters: 

“Henry JAMEs, a man of letters, fine 
in perception, delicate in touch, whose 
keen insight has laid bare the inner 
springs of human character; 

“Doctor of Letters: 

“Joun Torrey Morsg, prince of 
American biographers, charming us with 
his story of the statesman, the poet, or 
the merchant; a writer who can summon 
the dead to act their parts again; 

“Doctor of Letters: 

“Jostan Royce, a philosopher, pro- 
found and original in mind; a teacher 
zealous to help all people seeking light; a 
colleague revered and beloved, to whom 
we accord, but cannot give, distinction; 

“Doctor of Laws: 

“Horace Davis, a pioneer citizen of 
California, whose long life has been 
enriched by devotion to her welfare and 
her progress in higher education; 

“Doctor of Laws: 

“Joon WitKes HAMMOND, a magis- 
trate, learned, just, and wise, honored by 
bench and bar, who has upheld the pride 
of Massachusetts in the great traditions 
of her highest court; 

“Doctor of Laws: 

“GEORGE VON LENGERKE MEYER, 
legislator, diplomat, and administrator; 
courageous, faithful, and courteous; 
ruling with diligence; never seeking 
popular applause, but always the im- 
provement of the public service; 

“And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars I declare that these men are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
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taining to their several degrees, and that 
their names are to be borne forever on 
its roll of honorary members.”’! 


Degrees out of Course. 
A.B. 


1886. Sidney Coolidge; W. C. Fish; 
E. E. Graham; E. H. Hosmer; H. G. 
Locke; F. S. Parker; G. R. Parsons. 

1901. C. M. Bard. 

1904. R. H. Daniels. 

1909. I. M. Conant; J. W. Cutler; 
I. G. Smith. 

1910. C. J. Comey; J. R. Coolidge, 
3d; C. P. Crimmins; A. F. C. Fiske; W. 
P. Haynes, summa cum laude (Geology); 
E. P. Illingworth; H. R. Large; J. D. 
McMahon; C. A. Munn; F. J. O’Brien; 
H. A. Sexton; Bryant Strong; Barton 
Wheelwright. 

1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Prof. E. K. 
Rand, ’94, follows. It differs occasionally from 
the English, for the convenience of the en- 
grosser. 

IOHANNEM ANDREAM SULLIVAN, dignum 
civem qui consul Romanus sit, probitatis 
civilis intrepidum ac rigidum propugnatorem, 
Artium Magistrum. 

GvuILtieELMuM VoorHEES Iupson, machina- 
torem militarem, rerum inventorem et admin- 
istratorem, qui operibus ad defensionem 
commerciumque patriae factis suum monu- 
mentum perenne exegit, Artium Magistrum. 

DaNIELEM Bout eR FEARING, in libris coa- 
cervandis prudentem, qui sui delectandi causa 
innumerabilia de arte piscandi scripta et pro 
amico nobis omnibus deflendo unicam Persii 
bibliothecam collegit, Artium Magistrum. 

HenricuM SOLONEM GRAVES, artis silvarum 
culturae magistrum et praeceptorem, qui 
patriae opum silvestrium custos posterorum 
saeculorum gratiam meret, Artium Magis- 
trum, 

GUILIELMUM BrapLeEY CoLey, chirurgum, 
in medicina inventorem,  investigationis 
medicae rectorem, qui per chirurgiam morbos 
adhuc non sic tangendos atque alios, cum haec 
unica ut visum est spes adhiberi non posset, 
sine chirurgia curavit, Artium Magistrum. 

OxakurRA Kakuso, artis Orientis gentium 
arcanae ut nemo peritum, ea quae Occidentis 
partes dare possunt hospitaliter accipientem, 
sed quasi rem hereditariam et inaestimabilem 
Iaponicum ingenium constanter servantem, 
Artium Magistrum. 

Georcium Epvarpum WoopB_ERRY, litter- 
arum amatorem, omnibus orbis terrarum 
carminibus chordisque respondentem, ipsum 


S.B. 


1866. J. H. Robb. 

1907. C. B. Whitney. 

1908. C. L. Despard, Jr.; E. Van D. 
Salsbury. 

1909. P. N. Case; Nathan Harris; 
Earle Morgan; L. F. Elliot; F. T. James. 

1910. W. E. Dickinson; Raymond 
Emerson; C. S. Lee; A. J. Post; E. W. 
Schmitgen. 

M.D. 
1910. J. W. Twombly. 


LL.B. 


1905. Roscoe Walsworth. 

1908. P. D. Moriarty. 

1909. V.B. Fullerton; S. R. Masstran- 
gialo; O. B. Wiren. 

1910. C. de R. Combes; S. T. Craw- 
ford; N. C. Nash, Jr. 


poetam natum, qui litoris sui maestas voces 
cecinit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

SOLOMONEM SCHECHTER, populi sui legis 
antiquae interpretem, annalium deperditorum 
repertorem, qui ingentes scientiae suae copias 
assidue accumulatas large communicat, Litter- 
arum Doctorem. 

Henricum Iames, scriptorem litteratum, 
animo acuto, manu _ subtili, qui intimos 
humanae indolis fontes aperuit, Litterarum 
Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM ToRREY Morse, inter vitarum 
scriptores Americanos principem, publici viri 
seu poetae seu mercatoris rebus gestis nos 
delectantem chartisque suis mortuos ad vitam 
revocantem, Litterarum Doctorem. 

IostamM Royce, philosophum animi alti 
ingeniosique, praeceptorem omnibus lucem 
quaerentibus studiose opitulantem, collegam 
venerabilem et carum, cui cum dare non 
possimus honorem concedimus, Litterarum 
Doctorem. 

Horatium Davis, e primis colonis Cali- 
forniae civem, qui deditam eius saluti et 
altiora docendi progressioni vitam longam 
ditavit, Legum Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM WILKES HAMMOND, magistratum 
eruditum, iustum sapientemque, in utrisque 
subselliis honoratum, qui civitatis Massa- 
chusettensium in magna iudicii eius summi 
fama gloriantis decus sustinuit, Legum 
Doctorem. 

GEORGIUM VON LENGERKE MEYER, legum 
latorem, legatum, rerum administratorem, 
fortem, fidelem comemque, diligenter im- 
perantem, plausum populi numquam sed 
meliorem rei publicae curationem semper 
petentem, Legum Doctorem. 
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Afternoon Crercises 


Between 1 and 2 o'clock the spread of 
the Chief Marshal, W. C. Boyden, ’86, 
in the Faculty Room, was largely at- 
tended. Many of the older graduates 
also went to the reception held by the 
Semi-Centennial Class, ’61, in Phillips 
Brooks House. At a little after two 
o’clock the crowds began to assemble in 
front of Massachusetts, and the Chief 
Marshal organized the procession in the 
following order: 

Aids 
The Band 
The Chief Marshal 
Aids 
The President of the Alumni Association 
The President of the University 
The Fellows of the Corporation 
His Excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
The Governor’s Military Staff 
The Sheriff of Middlesex 
The Sheriff of Suffolk 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees at this Com- 
mencement 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees in For- 
mer Years Who Are not Graduates 
of the University 
Other Invited Guests 
Alumni of the College in the Order of Their 
Classes 


Aids: Oliver Ames, T. T. Baldwin, W. G. 
Borland, F. 8. Churchill, A. D. Claflin, D. C. 
Clark, E. D. Codman, E. H. Ferry, S. H. 
Fessenden, T. H. Gage, Jr., A. P. Gardner, 
G. B. Harris, C. L. Harrison, F. C. Hood, A. 
B. Houghton, J. H.Huddleston, E. H. Nichols, 
W. B. Phillips, Eben Richards, Odin Roberts, 
W. H. Slocum, C. H. Tyler, G. L. Winthrop, 
Gordon Woodbury. 

Marshals: George Higginson, Jr., F.S. Mead, 
Franklin Remington, G. A. Carpenter, B. W. 
Palmer, A. G. Barret, H. M. Sears, Norman 
Hapgood, Russell Tyson, F. W. Burlingham, 
J. A. Lowell, Murry Nelson, Jr., R. L. Agassiz, 
T. W. Lamont, Learned Hand, Frederick Win- 
sor, C. T. Bond, Ellery Sedgwick, R. C. Grew, 
Eames MacVeagh, J. P. Cotton, Jr., J. D. 
Greene, Philip Stockton, John Warren, E. H. 
Wells, A. A. Sprague, 2d, B. H. Hayes, Wil- 
liam Woodward, Malcolm Donald, Howard 
Coonley, F. LE. Higginson, Jr., Ayres Boal, 
J. W. Hallowell, I. W. Kendall, H. L. Shat- 
tuck, Edward Motley, C.S. Sargent, Jr., Adel- 
bert Ames, Jr., Grenville Clark, F. D. Roose- 
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velt, E. V. R. Thayer, Jr., J. P, Bowditch, 
Whitcomb Field, Robert Winsor, Jr., F. A. 
Goodhue, Nicholas Kelley. 


The procession wound as usual through 
the Yard, and then entered the Sever 
Quadrangle, by the southern entrance. 
Seats and tiers of bleachers had been pro- 
vided for an audience of 2500 but only 
half that number were present. A plat- 
form was erected along the east front of 
Sever, and here, in the centre, the Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, Major 
H. L. Higginson, ['55], took his place. 
At his right sat President Lowell; at his 
left, Governor Foss. The others at the 
table were: on President Lowell’s right, 
Secretary G. von L. Meyer, 79; Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot, °53, Judge J. W. Ham- 
mond, of the Mass. Supreme Court; Dr. 
H. P. Walcott, 58; Hon. Horace Davis, 
’49, of San Francisco; Prof. Josiah Royce; 
Pres. Maclaurin, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology; Pres Schurman, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77; T. 
N. Perkins, ’91; Hon. J. A. Sullivan, 
Chairman of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission; Hon. L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Mass.; Major 
W. V. Judson, ’86, of the U. S. Engineer 
Corps; Congressman A. P. Gardner, ’86, 
of the Sixth Massachusetts District; C. 
F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Treasurer of the 
University. On Gov. Foss’s left were: 
Hon. J. D. Long, ’57, President of the 
Board of Overseers; Pres. Schechter, 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York; 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71; Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ’71; John S. Miller, of 
Chicago; H. S. Graves, of the Bureau of 
Forestry; Dr. W. B. Coley, of New York; 
Pres. John H. Finley, College of the City 
of New York; Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72; Oka- 
kura Kakuso, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; Mayor Barry, of Cambridge; act- 
ing Mayor Collins, of Boston; and Sheriff 
Fairbairn, of Middlesex County. 

An awning was stretched over part of 
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the enclosure, but the sun broke through 
the clouds and shone in the faces of the 
persons who occupied the front rows. 
Next year, if this place is used, it will be 
desirable to spread a larger canvas and to 
arrange an awning to serve as a sounding 
board above the speakers on the plat- 
form. Nevertheless, the experiment 
of trying the Quadrangle was generally 
regarded as a success. The speakers 
testified that they spoke without strain, 
and they were heard by most of the au- 
dience. The open air on a hot, muggy 
day was preferable to Memorial Hall, 
and three times as many persons can be 
accommodated in the Quadrangle as 
used to squeeze into the Hall. 

This experiment was made, as has been 
previously reported in the Magazine, in 
accordance with a vote of the Directors 
of the Alumni Association. Dr. John 
Warren, °96, the University Marshal, 
and A. D. Claflin, ’86, the Boston repre- 
sentative of the Chief Marshal, who lives 
in Chicago, arranged the details. 

The verbatim report of the proceed- 
ings follows. 

Major H. L. Higginson, President of 
the Association, took the Chair. The 
Alumni Chorus, led by Mr. W. A. 
Locke, 69, sang “Domine Salvum Fac,” 
accompanied by the band. 

The Chairman then requested the 
Chorus to lead in the Seventy-eighth 
Psalm. 

MAJOR HIGGINSON. 

Harvard Alumni, you have done me 
the great honor to choose me as your 
president of this year, and I thank you 
and welcome you to our new meeting- 
place. 

Some years ago Bishop Lawrence, see- 
ing the need of help in the matter of 
College expenses, turned to you for aid, 
and with good result. The chasm was 
bridged over but not filled. Neverthe- 


less, we of the Corporation are grateful, 
and, although we may not always ask, 
we always are glad to receive gifts. 

Today I turn to you because our 
University again needs your individual 
and collective help in the close study of 
the social and national questions which 
are before the world today and which 
are essential — indeed vital —to our 
national life. 

Whenever I see an assemblage of the 
Harvard Alumni, the wish is strong upon 
me to remind them of their possible 
great influence in national affairs if they 
choose to exert it. They have had un- 
usual chances for learning, through the 
fine spirit and services of our University 
teachers and through the very atmos- 
phere of our University. Year by year, 
from the day of John Harvard through 
the ages to the forty years’ service of our 
great President, Charles Eliot (ap- 
plause), the power of our University has 
grown, and now has passed into the 
hands of President Lowell. (Applause.) 

The present need of our University of 
which I speak is to study and to under- 
stand all the great questions before the 
world, to draw nearer to our fellow 
countrymen and to influence the public 
life of our nation. If we, the Alumni, 
feel this vital need; if we will make this 
work a daily task; and if we, the univer- 
sity men of our whole land, as a great 
body, will give ourselves without stint to 
this need, this task, we may accomplish 
much, and, in so doing, we are only ful- 
filling our plain duty; we are paying in 
the coin of the realm for our unusual 
chances of education; it is but squaring 
the account, and thereby insuring our 
homes. 

Our University always has been ready 
to serve the country in time of war or of 
danger, and can there be any danger 
greater than letting things drift? Our 
students of today take much interest in 
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public matters, and are curious about 
the social and political problems, the 
duty of man to man and man to woman, 
the treatment of the working-people, so- 
called, the sharing of duties and of pro- 
fits, the rights and wrongs of corpora- 
tions, of combinations, which, beginning 
with Adam and Eve, have been helpful 
to civilization (applause), the just 
measure of control of corporations and 
the rights of property-owners, on which 
rest the well-being and happiness of all 
men. These students have as an ideal a 
larger, wiser altruism which will use 
human power kindly and wisely for the 
whole human race. 

All these questions require brains, 
knowledge, patience, charity, judgment, 
ignoring one’s self for the full considera- 
tion of others; they call for unselfish 
public service both in a public and a pri- 
vate capacity. If we will sympathize 
with the wish of our students to take up 
these matters, we shall find that they 
will fall into step and look upon them as 
their problems, just as slavery and the 
Civil War were the problems of our time 
60 years ago. On the other hand, if we, 
the University men, neglect these ques- 
tions which lie at the root of sound gov- 
ernment and of civilization, other men, 
less trained to careful thought and, 
therefore, more subject to whim or pas- 
sion or narrow self-interest, will do our 
nation great harm. It is a simple, clear 
case of “‘must.” 

We are in a time of great changes the 
world over, and must see to it that we 
move on sound lines, — move forward 
and not backward. If in our country a 
privileged class exists, it consists of those 
men who have been blessed with a larger 
education. Let us act accordingly. We 
may not forget the words of our great 
teacher: “Let us realize that this coun- 
try, the last found, is the great charity of 
God to the human race.” 
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It is to be remembered that our Uni- 
versity has within two years suffered 
great losses in the death of men whose 
places are empty and may be taken, 
although not easily. Last spring Alex- 
ander Agassiz quietly laid down a life 
which had been so well spent and so full 
of great results in science, in beneficence, 
in wise thoughts and large achievements 
for laborers and investors, and yet so 
simply lived that we realized the extent 
of his loss only after his death. Last 
summer, William James, leaving to us 
precious legacies, followed him, and 
made a gap not to be filled in our day, 
for he was a rare genius and teacher. 
Then came our able and devoted Dean 
Ames. He broke down and died of his 
insatiable appetite for work, his over- 
conscientiousness, his burning wishes for 
the Law School. Luckily, we have found 
a dean who has taken up his task in the 
noble spirit and who is making us con- 
tent with his results. In March, Dr. 
Henry P. Bowditch, who had served 
with distinction as dean of our Medical 
School, and was renowned as a great 
physiologist, died. He had been an ad- 
mirable soldier in the Civil War, and, 
following his bent for research, has left 
behind him a strong mark in medical 
science and in the Medical School. Last 
winter, Judge Francis Cabot Lowell 
died. He had sat with us of the Corpora- 
tion for many years — always a patient, 
wise counselor, ever ready to speak his 
mind, ever modest to a degree. 

These men, who were well known 
through the two continents, added lustre 
to our University. To one and all of 
them the University owes a great debt, 
for, leading long and full, unselfish lives, 
they always gave of their best, asking 
nothing in return. But it is also as dear 
and delightful companions and friends 
whom we had held high and loved well 
that we mourn them. Our University 
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looks to its sons to take their empty 
places and fill them as they can. It never 
has called in vain on its Alumni, and 
today it calls as rarely before. 

But I am wasting your time and keep- 
ing you from our President, whom we all 
value more and more each day. (Ap- 
plause.) 

[At this point, W. C. Boyden, ’86, 
Chief Marshal, rose, at his seat in front 
of the platform, and Major Higginson 
recognized him.] 

The Chairman. 
want something? 

Mr. Boyden. 1 have something to 
present to the President. 

The Chairman. The President will be 
glad to hear you. 

Mr. Boyden. As the representative of 
the Class of 1886 I am asked today to 
present to the University as a token of 
our filial devotion a gift of $100,000. 
(Applause.) The Class desires that this 
gift shall be designated as “The Class of 
1886 Gift,” the principal to be perma- 
nently invested with the general funds of 
the University, the income only to be 
used for the benefit of Harvard College 
as distinguished from Harvard Univer- 
sity, but without other restrictions. (Ap- 
plause.) The Class of 1886, at this the 
25th anniversary of its graduation, begs 
you to accept this gift as evidence of our 
loyalty to the University, and to you, 
sir, the President of our University. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Boyden, you 


[President Lowell’s address is printed 
earlier in this Magazine, pp. 19-24.] 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 

It is delightful to hear our President 
speak of cojperation as coming into our 
University so largely. I believe it to be 
the key, the best way to solve all the 
questions that we have, or at least a very 
large number of the questions that we 
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have in this country, — helping one 
another, working together, “‘team- 
work,” as the athletes call it. 

For nearly 300 years the State of 
Massachusetts has been kindly to this 
University and has helped it. I think 
we may say it has smiled on the Univer- 
sity, and the University hopes that it has 
deserved the smile. It is always ready 
to help the State, it is always ready to 
serve the State in any capacity, and if 
you feel any doubt that the State feels 
kindly towards us all, towards the Uni- 
versity, I will ask Governor Foss to tell 
us about it. (Applause.) 


GOVERNOR FOSS. 


Mr. President and Men of Harvard: 
Your warm greeting indicates that I did 
not need any more of the army than I 
have brought out with me 
(Laughter.) I greatly appreciate this 
opportunity to say a few words to you 
and to bring you the greeting of the 
Commonwealth. We owe much to Har- 
vard, the State owes much to Harvard, 
and although I am not a privileged 
Alumnus of Harvard, I feel that I am 
indebted to some, yes, a good many, of 
the Alumni of Harvard for services 
which they have rendered me, and I 
trust through me to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

I want to say that as a citizen of the 
Commonwealth who has sent sons to 
this institution, I am deeply interested 
in the policies of President Lowell for the 
upbuilding of this University. I was very 
much interested in what he had to say 
today relative to the change in the cur- 
riculum. I was also interested to learn 
that he has been taking steps for pro- 
viding greater protection to the entering 
classes, for I think we all recognize that 
when the restraints of home are taken 
from the young boys who enter this in- 
stitution, it is well that they should have 
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the care and looking after that the 
younger men need. 

And again I was impressed in reading 
what President Lowell said at a recent 
meeting in Minneapolis, where he re- 
ferred to the fact, as he has referred to it 
again today, that Harvard was a demo- 
cratic institution; that it was not, and is 
not to become, a “rich man’s college.” 
(Applause.) 

This leads me to recall that President 
Lowell has been very helpful indeed to 
me in settling the difficult problem pre- 
sented by the Institute of Technology. 
When the petition of the Institute of 
Technology for a grant of $100,000 had 
passed the Legislature and was before 
me, I was confronted at once with obvi- 
ous objections to such state subsidies, 
and the equally obvious need of an in- 
valuable institution. At that juncture 
President Lowell wrote me a most 
thoughtful letter, in which he said that 
while he considered such state grants 
wrong in principle, still the Institute 
was peculiarly in need, and the matter 
might be justly settled by allowing the 
grant, with the distinct understanding 
that after ten years the Institute should 
cease to expect such subsidies, unless it 
came under State control. I therefore 
obtained from members of the Corpora- 
tion of the Institute a strong assurance 
to that effect, and immediately signed 
the bill. (Applause.) 

This grant recently made to the Insti- 
tute has brought to the attention of the 
people in a very practical manner the 
relation of the State to higher education. 
There are those who would have Massa- 
chusetts follow the example of the West- 
ern States and establish a state univer- 
sity. Others believe that the State 
should not undertake, directly or indi- 
rectly, to provide for higher education. 
Massachusetts holds a unique position 
in this regard because of her splendid 
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equipment of privately endowed col- 
leges. We would gain nothing by adding 
to the number of our educational insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, our strength 
will consist rather in building up those 
which we already possess. (Applause.) 
To establish a state university would in- 
volve at the present time an annual ex- 
penditure of from one to two million 
dollars, since no smaller sum would be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the time. 
Such expenditure, in view of other press- 
ing public needs, would be absolutely 
unjustifiable, because it would involve a 
needless duplication of educational facil- 
ities already existing in the State. It 
would also tend to weaken the existing 
colleges and universities, whereas I be- 
lieve the proper policy is to increase the 
usefulness of these institutions. 

If we are not to return to the policy of 
grants to private institutions, and are 
not to establish a state university, it 
does not follow that the Commonwealth 
should do nothing for the cause of higher 
education. Between the two policies 
just mentioned I believe there is a wise 
middle course. I therefore raise the 
question whether the proper course for 
our State to pursue would not be to 
establish several hundred free scholar- 
ships to be awarded, by competitive 
examination, to the most deserving 
young men and women of the State. 
(Applause.) These scholarships should 
carry free tuition in any college or uni- 
versity approved by the State Board of 
Education which the student may de- 
sire to enter. (Applause.) The expense 
of such scholarships would be moderate, 
and through the State Board of Educa- 
tion the State could exercise effective 
control. 

A grant of $50,000 would provide 400 
scholarships of $125 each, without undue 
burden upon the finances of the State. 
At the expiration of the grant recently 
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made to the Institute of Technology the 
appropriation for this purpose could 
readily be increased to $100,000 if the 
system worked well. 

I believe that in this manner for a very 
moderate expense Massachusetts can 
accomplish all that our Western States 
accomplish, without entering upon very 
heavy expenditures for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a state univer- 
sity. The State cannot ignore the claims 
of higher education, and her duty can 
best be carried out, I believe, by this 
purely democratic measure of scholar- 
ships awarded for merit. Moreover, 
while our universities and colleges are 
now democratic in spirit, the admission 
of several hundred students under state 
scholarships would make them even 
more so and help to break down what- 
ever class distinctions may exist. 

One of the problems of modern de- 
mocracy, in view of the difficult ques- 
tions that press upon us for solution, is 
to find somewhere the trained individ- 
uals to whom the government must turn 
for advice and leadership. I believe our 
people are turning to the universities 
more than ever before for such guid- 
ance. I welcome that tendency as one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times, and 
I am therefore anxious that the colleges 
and universities of Massachusetts shall 
rival the state universities of the West in 
the direct service they render to the 
Commonwealth. (Applause.) 

[Selection from the Alumni Chorus.] 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 

The 50-year Class is always an inter- 
esting object. Very often they are pretty 
young; at any rate they look so to us old 
men. If it is a class like that of ’61, 
which left College to go into the army in 
order to hold the country together, it’s 
more than that, it distinguishes itself in 
the Civil War. If it has the good luck to 
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have two very tall men who are class- 
mates and friends, and who got shot 
every chance they could find (laughter), 
and still lived through it, I think we 
should pay them a great deal of respect. 
In that Class is one man whom we may 
call distinguished. He went into the 
War; he got shot all he could (laughter); 
he came out of the War with high rank; 
he was a brilliant counselor at the bar; 
we asked him here to teach the Law 
School; the court wanted him presently 
to sit on the Supreme Bench, and pres- 
ently he was at the head of our Supreme 
Court, which we think is the best in the 
land, always excepting that in Washing- 
ton. Still Washington wanted him, and 
called him there, and he has done us and 
himself proud there. Does he need any 
more recommendation? (Voices, “No!’’) 
I should like to add one more, — that he 
is a dear comrade and friend of my own. 
(Applause.) I hope he does n’t mind it. 
You know very well that I am speaking 
of Justice Holmes, whom you will listen 
to. (Applause.) 

[The address of Justice Holmes is 
printed earlier, pp. 30-31.)] 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 
Justice Holmes speaks of the 20th 
Regiment. As I remember it they used 
to call it the slaughter pen. The first 
shindy that I saw was going up to see 
these men, the 20th men, who had been 
out two or three weeks, who had had a 
fierce fight. It seemed to me that they 
were all wounded but one man, and he 
was in his drawers and overcoat (laugh- 
ter); that is all there was left of him. I 
think we have great reason to be thank- 
ful that Justice Holmes, who was shot 
there, as on every other occasion (laugh- 
ter), has lived to serve the country as he 
has. (Applause.) 
I ventured to suggest to the Alumni 
that the College owed it to itself and to 
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the country to serve in any capacity that 
it was needed, public or private. We 
have one Alumnus here who very quietly 
began at the bottom, gradually rose, 
was in our House, was chosen Speaker, 
was such an admirable Speaker that he 
really became celebrated as such, was 
presently sent abroad to Italy, and from 
there, because the field was n’t so large 
as it might be, as his talents deserved, 
was sent to Russia, where in every cap- 
acity he distinguished himself in what 
he did so admirably that presently he 
was recalled and put into the Cabinet. 
People said, ‘What does he know about 
it?” He evidently knows more about 
the Cabinet than anybody we have had 
in a long while. He is proceeding in a 
businesslike way, he manages the Navy 
as a business man manages his own af- 
fairs. And, in short, whatever George 
Meyer has put his hand to he has done 
admirably. I have the honor te intro- 
duce the Secretary of the Navy. (Ap- 
lause.) 


HON. GEORGE VON L. MEYER, °79. 


Mr. President and Fellow Alumni: 
When one has been in public life for 20 
years, and received such recognition as I 
have been honored with today by my 
University, one is more than rewarded, 
for any efforts that may have been put 
forth, by this stamp of approval by 
Harvard, so highly prized. 

I imagine that the novelty is as great 
today as for those who first assembled 
in Memorial Hall in 1874; within those 
spacious walls no one supposed that the 
College would grow to such an extent 
that we would have to move to this loca- 
tion. Certainly, there is an atmospheric 
advantage, because I remember on some 
occasions leaving without a dry stitch on 
my back. And yet the dinners were dry. 
(Laughter.) At least, they were not wet. 
I realize that the advantages that we 
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have here today are numerous. In the 
first place, I heard them spoken of to- 
day as “after-dinner speeches.”” They 
will be more properly called “‘speeches 
long before dinner,” which are certainly 
better than speeches too long after din- 
ner. (Laughter.) 

The day after tomorrow we shall 
meet at New London our time-honored 
competitors in a series of rows, in which 
I feel that we shall be as victorious as we 
were last year, in fact have been for the 
past three years. (Applause.) But we 
have become too contented with our 
New London victories, and as a result 
other colleges are forging ahead of us in 
the art of rowing. 

I want to take the liberty of citing to 
you what can be done by following im- 
proved methods, by telling you what the 
naval officer has accomplished in the gun 
crews on battleships. At the Battle of 
Santiago the range was 4000 yards, the 
firing interval of the guns was five 
minutes, and the percentage of hits three 
and a half. Today the range has been 
increased to 10,000 yards, and some- 
times 12,000, the intervals of the gun 
firing to 30 seconds, and the percentage 
of hits 333. (Applause.) This marvelous 
increase in efficiency and improvement 
was brought about by first studying the 
man individually, by placing him in posi- 
tions best adapted to his efforts, by see- 
ing what men accomplish the necessary 
results with the least amount of labor in 
the shortest space of time. After that, 
studying the men collectively, and then 
resulting in team work; and later pitting 
the teams of one ship against those of 
another, with the result which I have 
related to you. 

Now, the material in the crews of Har- 
vard is equal to the material of any uni- 
versity, if not superior. What we have 
got to do is to study the college which 
rows the best, study their stroke, the 
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rigging of the boat, the manner of train- 
ing; not merely for the sake of winning, 
but for the sake of seeking improvement 
for improvement’s sake, in order that 
Harvard men may show the highest 
efficiency in whatever they undertake, 
now and hereafter. (Applause.) 

As I sat in Sanders Theatre this morn- 
ing and beheld several hundreds of men 
receiving their degrees, I wondered if 
conditions had changed from a genera- 
tion ago. I wondered what proportion of 
men had selected their courses in such a 
way as to build a foundation for their 
future careers, or in such a way as to 
assist them in the struggle of life and in 
the battle for existence which they may 
have to meet. President Lowell has told 
us of the improvement since our time, 
whereby a student after he has chosen 
his courses gives them to an adviser. I 
wish the College might go even farther; 
following suggestions thrown out by 
Major Higginson, I wish they might en- 
courage the men to go into public life, 
and with that in view indicate courses 
best adapted for such a career. 

There are many men leaving college 
who could afford to give their time at 
once to public service, and there are 
others who for the time being will have 
to earn their living and establish them- 
selves. I hope to see the time when pub- 
lic men and leaders in public life will 
look to Harvard for secretaries because 
they know that there they can find men 
best equipped for such service. In Eng- 
land, at Cambridge and Oxford, where 
mer have won honors or shown marked 
distinction, they can generally command 
a position such as I have described, and 
many successful careers in England have 
been started in just such a way. In the 
"20s and in the early ’80s the captains of 
industry were not in favor of college 
men, and for public life it was perhaps a 
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handicap to hold a degree. That has 
changed; today the great corporations 
and combinations that have been formed 
require men of broad vision and trained 
minds such as are acquired at a univer- 
sity. 

It is the duty of the university men to 
prepare themselves for public life and to 
go on to the rostrum in order to assist in 
solving the problems which are sure to 
become in the future more complicated 
on account of the millions of immigrants 
that have been coming into this country 
for the past 15 years. The question is, 
How are we going to amalgamate those 
men? Our forefathers had a nation 
made up practically of Anglo-Saxons; 
now for the past 15 years hordes of im- 
migrants have been coming in who are 
not Anglo-Saxons, but come with ideals 
and instincts and hereditary traits at 
variance with our own. The question is, 
Can they be amalgamated into good 
Americans who will have respect for our 
laws and institutions? Whatever the 
outcome may be, it is the duty of the 
man graduating today to share in civic 
life and carry out the duties of citizen- 
ship necessary for good government and 
for the success and the preservation of 
our great Republic, the United States of 
America. (Applause.) 

[Selection from the Alumni Chorus.] 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 
We had the pleasure of giving a degree 
this morning to one gentleman who went 
across the continent for the sake of 
teaching others. He has been a great 
university professor and president, and 
member of Congress. He came from 
Worcester, and is a descendant of a man 
whom we used to call “Honest John 
Davis.” I have the pleasure of present- 
ing to you the Honorable Horace Davis. 
(Applause.) 
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HON. HORACE DAVIS, °49. 


Mr. President and President Lowell, 
Distinguished Guests, and Fellow Alum- 
ni: A day or two ago I met one of my 
classmates and asked him if he was going 
to Commencement. “No,” he said. 
“Do you suppose I would go to Com- 
mencement and march at the head of 
that procession, and have my picture in 
the newspapers as the oldest living grad- 
uate? Not much!” (Laughter.) Now, I 
do not mind marching in a procession; 
the picture in the newspapers, I own, 
gives me a cold chill up and down my 
spine (laughter); but as far as being the 
oldest living graduate, in the first place 
there are a number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen that stand between me and that 
undesirable honor, and then I always 
remember the old adage that a man is as 
old as he feels, and a woman is as old as 
she looks. (Laughter.) I know that at 
least half of these young men that we 
gave diplomas to this morning feel older 
than I do. (Laughter.) And they think 
they know more than I do. (Laughter.) 
There is no time when a young man 
knows so much as when he is in college. 
I remember when I was a Sophomore 
about 16 years old (we went to college 
earlier in those days than they do now), 
my father ventured some remark that 
did n’t meet with my approval. He was 
a venerable old gentleman, but that 
made no difference to me. I undertook 
to reprimand him; I said, “‘ Father, that 
isn’t so.”’ Said he, ‘‘ My son, in 20 years 
from now you won’t know as much as 
you know now.” (Laughter.) He was 
right; I never knew as much as I 
thought I knew that day. And yet I 
have been accumulating more or less 
knowledge ever since, — I hope so. 

That makes me think how small a 
percentage our college knowledge is of 
the knowledge that we have in the world. 
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It is true of all of you men that the know- 
ledge you had the day you got your 
diploma is not a percentage of what you 
have got now. Every year you have 
been piling on to it. Every book you 
have read, every time you have talked to 
an intelligent man, every time that you 
have been to a lecture, every time that 
you have read the newspapers, you have 
added something to the sum of your 
ideas. At 30, what you knew in college 
still loomed up pretty big; at 40, it was 
snowed under; and at 50 it is out of date, 
a back number, and you have forgotten 
al] about it. 

We hear it said every day that when a 
man receives his degree his education 
is finished. They say of him, “His edu- 
cation is finished; now he is going out to 
begin his life.” And yet his education is 
just beginning, he is just laying the 
lowest foundation and getting ready to 
go out into the world and make an edu- 
cation. All this knowledge that he got in 
college is not anything compared with 
what he will pick up as he goes on in life. 
Now you will say to me, “What is the 
use of going to college?”’ Well, it is be- 
cause the knowledge that you pick up in 
college is not the greatest part of the 
value of the college to you. The greatest 
and the best part of it is the discipline, 
the mental and moral discipline, that 
you take along with you into your life. 
You carry that all through, and that 
guides your life. All this immense mass 
of information that you have got in your 
heads has been directed by the training 
that you got in college, and that is what 
makes you wise men. 

I remember when I was in Washing- 
ton, about 30 years ago, I was talking 
with one of the older Senators, who 
reached clear back to Clay and Calhoun, 
and he told me this story: “‘I was stand- 
ing on the floor of the Senate one day 
talking with Henry Clay, and Clay said, 
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‘There goes the wisest man in this Sen- 
ate.’ I turned to see who was the man 
that Clay would bestow such praise 
upon. Well, he was not a political leader, 
although he was a man of influence. He 
was not a man of encyclopedic learning, 
although he was well provided with in- 
formation. He was not an orator, al- 
though he was a man of persuasive 
speech. But he was a man of good, clear, 
calm judgment; an all-round, balanced 
character, with sterling integrity and 
firm and definite purposes.” 

That was Clay’s outfit for a wise man, 
and I think that is about what Harvard 
expects of you, that is about what she 
looks for. She does not want you to be- 
come a millionaire, unless you give her 
all the money you make. (Laughter.) 
She does not want you to be an orator — 
that is nothing but hot air. (Laughter.) 
She wants of you clear, calm judgment, 
an all-round, balanced mind, a power of 
seeing all the sides of everything and 
then of deciding wisely and justly and 
firmly upon what should be done. This 
training that you have had in your early 
life should have been used in coérdinat- 
ing the information that you have ac- 
cumulated, and out of it all should come 
that thing, that quality, that we call 
wisdom. Harvard does not want you to 
be a millionaire, she does not want you 
to be an orator, but she wants you to 
stand up and maintain, as the highest 
thing in this life, wisdom. (Applause.) 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 

I for one am glad, very glad, that Mr. 
Davis did not see our Senior Class, for 
we have assured them they have learned 
a whole lot and have given them di- 
plomas accordingly. He says they 
didn’t know anything. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Davis has been so long an instructor 
that he must know something, but he 
could n’t know what our Seniors know. 
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Our next speaker is rather an unusual 
man. He saw the need, the great need, 
of retrenchment, of honesty, of high con- 
duct, of high spirit in every way in the 
conduct of our civic affairs, and he 
helped make a great charter and after- 
ward he was at the head of the charter. 
He has thrown overboard everything, he 
has given up everybody and everything 
in order to do his duty, and I ask you to 
remember that when we gave John A. 
Sullivan his degree today we did our- 
selves great honor. I have the honor to 
introduce to you Mr. Sullivan. (Ap- 
plause.) 


HON. JOHN A. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. President, and Members of the 
Harvard Alumni Association: I esteem 
it a great privilege to address you on this 
occasion, and I tender you my sincere 
thanks for the invitation. Permit me 
also to express my deep gratitude to the 
University for the honor which it has 
conferred upon me today. I accept it, 
not wholly as a personal honor, but as 
one which, in a certain sense, is to be 
held in trust for the commission of which 
I am a member, and for those who aid it 
in the cause it represents. That cause is 
the honest and efficient administration 
of the government of Boston, the capital 
and the principal city of the Common- 
wealth. 

Harvard University and the munici- 
pality of Boston have been bound to- 
gether so long by ties of common interest 
that it is only natural to expect that the 
needs of the city should make a powerful 
appeal to the University and should 
awaken a generous response. Harvard’s 
sons have made many notable contribu- 
tions toward Boston’s betterment. They 
have given us learned treatises upon 
government, expert advice upon public 
education, the framing of city charters, 
and other highly technical matters; and 
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they have performed valuable work in 
various municipal offices. The services 
of former President Eliot, of President 
Lowell, and of members of the Faculty, 
cannot be forgotten by those who appre- 
ciate the important results of their work 
and the sacrifices it involved. To their 
enlightening counsel and steadying in- 
fluence is due much of the credit for the 
progressive features in the recent 
amendments of the Boston charter. 
There were four Harvard graduates upon 
the original Finance Commission which 
drew the charter amendments; there are 
three Harvard graduates upon the pre- 
sent commission which seeks to make the 
amendments effective; and all have 
given of their time and talents with no 
compensation other than the joy of pub- 
lic service well performed. (Appl{use.) 

Harvard has given similar service to 
other cities. It has inspired other educa- 
tional institutions to activity in behalf of 
civic betterment, and its influence has 
been felt in every section of the country. 
It has been a leader in the campaign of 
education which has revealed the actual 
conditions of misgovernment, and their 
causes, and has awakened the people to 
the need of the prompt application of 
suitable remedies. One result of this 
awakening has been to cause the old 
notion that any one could fill any office 
acceptably to give way to the belief that 
no one can fill any office well unless he 
has had the training which fits him for 
the successful discharge of its duties. 
This growing appreciation of the quali- 
fications requisite for public office has 
created a demand for university 
trained men, which will increase as 
American cities thoroughly learn the 
immense value of making fitness instead 
of political service the standard by 
which candidates for public office should 
be measured. (Applause.) 

To meet such demands will be a severe 
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task, one that will tax our patience to 
the utmost, and at times stagger our 
faith in human nature. One of the most 
formidable obstacles to success in induc- 
ing able men to enter the public service 
will be found in the rapidly changing 
character of social and political condi- 
tions, which react upon the government 
and make successful administration 
possible only through eternal vigilance 
and incessant toil. City population is 
increasing enormously and is becoming 
more heterogeneous; social discontent is 
becoming deeper and more widespread; 
the activities of city government are 
being extended to new fields, and many 
novel functions are being assumed; pub- 
lic expenditures, debt, and taxes, are 
soaring ever higher; and all these 
changes vastly increase the complexity 
and difficulty of government. 

To adjust new policies and methods to 
existing conditions with the celerity 
demanded by the people, but without 
the violence which injures legitimate 
business and thus harms the entire com- 
munity, is a task which only the wisest 
and strongest can perform. Men who 
are capable of accomplishing it hesitate 
to accept, much less seek, office under 
such trying circumstances. They raise 
such objections as the uncertain tenure 
and unpleasant notoriety of public office, 
its severe demands upon their time and 
strength, and the larger opportunities 
for material advancement which private 
occupation affords. 

Yet these very objections must be 
overcome, and these very men must be 
persuaded to sacrifice their personal 
welfare to the common weal if any sub- 
stantial progress is to be made. The men 
who raise such objections would not 
refuse to go to war for their country’s 
preservation. The man who is ready to 
die for his country should be willing to 
live for his city. True patriotism re- 
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quires not only that every man should be 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice for 
his country’s salvation, but that he 
should be ready to devote his time and 
talents to the less conspicuous but equal- 
ly important duty of maintaining public 
order, protecting private property, and 
preserving the lives of his fellow citizens 
against the dangers that lurk in foul 
tenements, in dirty streets, in unclean 
food, and in the epidemics which sweep 
through our cities leaving a trail of 
misery and desolation behind. The door 
of opportunity is always open to those 
who are ready to render this form of ser- 
vice, a service which requires no glitter- 
ing uniform, nor the accompaniment of 
fife and drum, but which saves more 
lives and preserves more property than 
have been saved or preserved by armed 
hosts. 

Moreover, the failure to respond to 
the city’s call for help is one of the causes 
of that low state of public opinion which 
regards municipal service as neither 
honorable nor attractive. It is largely 
because the talented hold aloof from 
participation, and leave the field of city 
affairs in the possession of men less 
gifted, that conditions arise which rob 
public office of its honor and attractive- 
ness. When our ablest men have this 
fact brought home to them, when they 
come to realize that the ultimate object 
of all education that is worthy of the 
name, is the promotion of the common 
welfare, and that their obligation, be- 
cause of their greater advantages, is 
heavier than that of their less fortunate 
fellow beings, they will make a more 
generous response than they have made 
heretofore to the call of public duty. 

Because municipalities need trained 
men, and because they are averse to such 
service, the universities must begin the 
practical work of reform by educating 
the educated. The graduate who has no 
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civic conscience, either because he en- 
tered the university without one and 
failed to acquire one there, or lost the 
one he had when he entered, should be 
kept out of the field of municipal en- 
deavor, for his participation is sure to 
be the self-seeking kind, and his ability 
will make him a more formidable enemy 
of good government than he who is 
equally knavish but less able and re- 
sourceful. We are too often reminded 
that university graduates sometimes 
become the most conscienceless, as well 
as the most skilful, of our public plun- 
derers. To be serviceable to the com- 
munity the university graduate must 
possess not only a sound education, but 
a strong character and a willingness to 
answer the call of public duty, whether 
it leads to high official station or to a 
humble position in the ranks. 

When graduates of high character and 
sound education go out into the world 
imbued with a desire to help in the solu- 
tion of municipal problems, the cause of 
better city government will have taken a 
long step forward. Such men will find 
that the community is ready to coéper- 
ate with them in every worthy endeavor; 
and they will learn that the people are 
sound at heart and seldom go astray 
when their action is preceded by know- 
ledge of the essential facts and due de- 
liberation upon them. They must mas- 
ter the details of public business in order 
to keep the people so well informed as to 
be beyond the power of demagogues to 
mislead them. They must seek by every 
honorable method to become genuine 
leaders of public opinion, leaders of such 
intelligence, education, training, hon- 
esty, and capacity for self-sacrifice, as to 
be able to win and to hold the confidence 
of the public. 

Competent leadership alone will not 
remove the evils of municipal govern- 
ment. The people themselves must be 
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raised to greater heights of civic loyalty. 
With genuine civic loyalty and compe- 
tent leadership combined, the govern- 
ment of cities will be conducted with 
high morality and great efficiency. 

Into the great crucible of municipal 
life the gross elements of indifference, 
ignorance and selfishness, and the pure 
elements of public spirit, intelligence, 
and self-sacrifice will be poured together, 
and out of the mass will come the com- 
posite of our citizenship. Upon the 
character of that citizenship the charac- 
ter of our city governments will depend. 
It will be good or bad according as the 
gross or the pure elements predominate. 
Whether it will be good or bad no one 
can tell, as no one can read the future 
with certainty; but this we know now — 
that the grosser elements are diminish- 
ing, that the purer elements are increas- 
ing, that the general character of our 
citizenship is being raised to a higher 
plane, and that the government of our 
cities is constantly improving. These 
signs mark the dawn of a new day, a day 
in which the skies of promise are becom- 
ing ever brighter, and under which, 
though we shall meet with occasional 
reverses, we shall progress upwards to- 
wards the heights of orderly, honest, and 
efficient municipal government, which 
one day we shall attain and by attaining 
shall add a new and precious jewel to the 
crown of our country’s honor. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MAJOR HIGGINSON, 


Harvard Alumni, we certainly are 
getting a most excellent lesson from our 
new alumnus. He loves his country be- 
fore anything, he puts his country before 
anything. He sees the great wisdom of 
that course. We are grateful that we 
have this new alumnus. 

Now for this Class of ’86, which has 
been so full of money and is very full of 
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spirits. William Boyden hands us the 
check; he is our Chief Marshal, we have 
had what good we can get out of him, 
because he has paid us. There is another 
member of ’86 who has been to Congress, 
who likes to fight, who comes of fighting 
blood, who has been a most excellent 
citizen, an excellent representative. His 
name is Augustus Gardner. (Applause.) 
He will please respond. 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, ’86. 

Mr. President, Graduates of Harvard 
College: When the Class of 1886 was 
first mustered in, Harvard College was 
still almost a glorious high school. The 
coming of Bloody Monday night was 
awaited with keen anxiety by apprehens- 
ive Freshmen, and the ceremonies inci- 
dent thereto were still of a robust nature. 
(Laughter.) The Class Day exercises 
around the old Tree in the Yard will 
never be forgotten by any of us until the 
curfew tolls the knell of our parting day; 
that supreme moment when with one 
hand we throttled some beloved class- 
mate and with the other reached on high 
for the coveted flowers, in view of some 
radiant maiden. Year by year we live 
that supreme moment over again as this 
season returns. But time has trampled 
out those old landmarks, inevitable 
change has ruthlessly torn away many 
an old wall to which the tendrils of our 
memories have clung. We know that 
these changes are all for the best, and if 
perchance there be some of them which 
we regret, we feel that they have been 
forced upon the College by the evolution 
of the times. 

I have listened to many a bitter as- 
sault on the new class rivalry which 
takes the form of a pecuniary contest of 
generosity year by year, as each class in 
turn should marshal for its 25th anniver- 
sary. I have heard it said that contri- 
butions to the $100,000 fund are volun- 
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tary, merely in the same sense in which 
the gratuities incident to European 
travel are voluntary. (Laughter.) But 
wiser men have pointed out, casting 
sentiment aside, that if Harvard is to 
hold her place in the race with the great 
universities supported by the gigantic 
power of state taxation, then her sinews 
must be nurtured by the generosity of 
her grateful sons. (Applause.) 

For the edification of the classes which 
are so soon to follow in the track of 1886, 
I venture this prediction. As the day for 
your pecuniary sacrifice approaches 
(laughter) keener and more vivid will 
appear to your minds those arguments 
which tend to prove that this $100,000 is 
founded on unsound principles, forsooth; 
but the moment that the deed is done, 
the moment that the anguish of separa- 
tion from your dollars is assuaged, you 
will join with us who this day have 
passed the turnstile in beckoning our 
successors on. (Laughter.) And fur- 
thermore, and above all, you will rejoice 
with us that we have done our part so 
far as in us lies to hold aloft far above 
the holdings of all other colleges the 
flaming shield which blazons Harvard’s 
truth. 

And now we, the members of the Class 
of 1886, with our day far spent, with our 
sun already beginning to cast longer 
shadows as it takes its westward course, 
— we come before this splendid jury for 
your verdict. It is for you to say 
whether we have shown ourselves true 
Harvard men worthy to follow in the 
footsteps of those illustrious predeces- 
sors who have gone before, and who even 
now have seen the leaves of the Judg- 
ment Book unfold. We come back to 
you to claim our right to be enrolled in 
the vanguard of Harvard’s chivalry. 
We come to the mother who bore us to 
report the tidings of the battle. We 
babble no excuses, we mouth no vain- 
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glorious boasting, but we come to claim 
our rights with clean, strong hands and 
hearts, just as we are, neither children 
nor gods, but men in the world of men. 
(Applause.) 


MAJOR HIGGINSON. 


Mr. Gardner speaks of this $100,000 
present to the College as a sacrifice. It 
isn’t a sacrifice; when money is well 
spent there is a joy about it that very 
few things exceed. He was very glad to 
give his money, the Class of 1886 is very 
proud of having given the money; they 
are very sorry that it was n’t twice as 
large. (Laughter.) The only thing that 
can be got out of money is to spend it. I 
have the honor of knowing many of the 
members of the Class of ’86 and I know 
how they feel. They can get nothing out 
of their dollars until they have got rid of 
them in an honest way. (Laughter.) 

President Lowell spoke of students 
knowing each other. He is quite right. I 
ventured. to give that advice to some 
schoolboys a few years ago. I said to 
them, ‘Know your class, know every- 
body.” Later on, I asked about one of 
the boys of a distinguished race who had 
not done very well. I was told that he 
said, “‘Mr. Higginson said I must know 
every one in the class, and I have had no 
time for anything else.” (Laughter.) 

We will now sing the first verse of 
“Fair Harvard.” 

[After the singing the Chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned.] 


Election of @verseers, 


The following table gives the Postal 
and Commencement votes for Overseers. 
The first five candidates were elected for 


a term of six years. 
Postal Comm. 
Vote Vote 


George von L. Meyer, ’79, 2680 958 


Hamilton. 
W. C. Boyden, ’86, Chicago, 


2198 907 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, 
Nahant. 

Lawrence E. Sexton, '84, 
New York. 

Jerome D. Greene, '96, 
New York. 

Edward Bowditch, ’69, 
Albany. 

Rodolphe L. Agassiz, ’92, 
Hamilton. 

Edgar C. Felton, ’79, 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur T. Lyman, ’53, 
Boston. 

Reginald H. Fitz, 64, 
Boston. 


2586 798 


1771 764 


2211 751 


1719 561 


1901 558 


1537 554 


1766 508 


1738 469 

The total Commencement vote was 
1480 as against 1821 last year, when the 
leading candidate, President Eliot, 
received 1456 votes. 


Alumni Association Directors. 


The first three candidates on the fol- 
lowing list were elected. 
I Oe 'ks-a-a 5:5 daa caw de ewes 521 
Ss MEMOWON, Ess sine ca eirensascan 
Robert Homans, ’94 
J. F. Moors, ’83 
CC, OA, FO. so os o'ss'8. 5.005000 SOO 
Malcolm Donald, ’99................... 328 
AE ES ha, ree 
OCR eS OS, a a a RS 
Biict Wadsworth, '06...... 0.650. cccccee 246 
Crawford Blagden, '02.................208 
Hallowell and Homans were re-elected. 
The vote cast was much smaller than 
last year, when the leading candidate, 
W. R. Thayer, received 948 votes. 


Hleetings. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The 15th consecutive Alumni Day was 
observed on Monday, June 26, in the 
new building of the Dental School on 
Longwood Ave., Boston, adjacent to the 
Medical School. The usual exhibition of 
work performed by students and teach- 
ers of the School was shown by models, 
specimens, and by patients present at 
request of the teaching staff. Following 
out the new departure of last year only 
two clinics were given; one by Dr. Stan- 
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ley Fowle, of Fall River, who gave his 
“system of porcelain work,” and one 
by Dr. C. A. Jameson, d ’00, who de- 
monstrated the “‘ Use of Teter apparatus 
as improved by Dr. Cross,” Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry in the 
School. These two practical operations 
were interesting and instructive, and 
being fewer in number, offered more 
opportunity to the greater number in 
attendance for profit therefrom. 

159 persons registered during the 
morning at the School Building. A 
spread was served at a cost of 60 cents 
each, for which tickets were sold to the 
Alumni and guests. 

The 40th annual meeting and banquet 
was held at Young’s Hotel, as usual, 
at 5 p.m. 168 members sat at the tables. 
There was no orator nor personal guest, 
and as reporters were excluded it was 
purely a Harvard and family affair, ar- 
ranged to enable members fully, freely, 
and impartially to discuss the School 
management and teaching force. The 
usual reports of the secretary, treasurer, 
and Committee on Harvard Dental 
School were received and passed upon. 
Eight persons were dropped for non- 
payment of dues. Dr. L. N. Howe, d ’86, 
was transferred to the honorary list of 
members. By vote of the Association, 
the old record books of the Alumni As- 
sociation were deposited in the library 
of the Harvard Dental School for safe- 
keeping. 

The report of the Secretary showed a 
membership of 321, divided as follows: 
Life, 53; active, 181; honorary, 11; cor- 
responding, 76; a net gain of 6 over last 
year. 71 graduates have died since the 
first class was graduated. 

Seven have died since our last annual 
banquet, viz.: Joseph Jenkins Vincent, 
d ’69; born in Brockton, Dec. 13, 1839; 
died in Chatham, Dec. 23, 1910, leaving 
a widow. He was not a member of the 
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Association. — George Franklin Grant, 
d ’70; born in Oswego, N. Y., Sept. 15, 
1846; died in Chester, N. H., Aug. 21, 
1910, leaving a widow and several chil- 
dren. A member of the Association. — 
Benjamin Henry Torrens, d ’72; born in 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 7, 1849; died in Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Nov. 15, 1910, leaving a 
widow and several children. A corre- 
sponding secretary of the Association. — 
Edwin Perley Bradbury, d ’72; born in 
Saco, Me., Feb. 5, 1849; died in Monte- 
cito, Santa Barbara, Calif., March 3, 
1911, leaving a widow and several chil- 
dren. An honorary member of the As- 
sociation. — Luther Dimmick Shepard, 
d ’79; born in Nashua, N. H., Sept. 11, 
1837; died in Boston, Jan. 26, 1911, 
leaving a widow and son. He was the 
last of the founders of the Harvard Den- 
tal School, and a life member of the As- 
sociation. — William Frederick Gay, d 
’89; born in Wilferdinger, Germany, 
April 26, 1869; died in Boston, May 11, 
1911, leaving a widow. Not a member 
of this Association. — James Edward 
Power, d ’99; born in Woonsocket, R. I., 
‘eb. 14, 1877; died in Providence, R. I., 
June 12, 1911; unmarried. A member 
of the Association. Drs. Grant, Shepard, 
Bradbury, and Gay had in former years 
served the School as teachers. 

The retiring President, W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, in his address congratulated 
the members on the efficient working of 
the Dental School, and urged on gradu- 
ates the importance of continuing study 
after leaving their alma mater and of 
joining some dental association when 
they began practice. He incidentally 
alluded to the fact that the Class of ’86 
was 25 years graduated, and presented a 
check of $50, contributed by his class, 
to the endowment fund of the School, 
further stating that the class of living 
members was small and that the con- 
tribution came from three members. 
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Dean Smith being called upon, spoke 
of the changes in the Commencement 
exercises. Beginning next year the clos- 
ing exercises will be as follows: Sunday, 
Baccalaureate sermon; Monday, Phi 
Beta Kappa meetings; Tuesday, Class 
Day; Wednesday, Alumni Day; Thurs- 
day, awarding degrees. He contended 
that the new School buildings have been 
the means of increased registration. Last 
year’s class numbered 57; next year’s 
class now promises to be equally large or 
larger. Next year he hopes to see the 
largest enrolment in the history of the 
School. He spoke of the method of se- 
curing larger pupilage, etc. He stated 
that of the Class of 1911, 19 entered as 
Freshmen, 13 were able to register as 
Juniors, and 12 would receive their de- 
grees. One man froma former class, who, 
by reason of illness, was compelled to 
remain behind, receives his degree this 
year, and one man, being under age, will 
receive his degree next year, having ful- 
filled all other requirements. Two men 
receive the degree cum laude. 

A new research laboratory has been 
started, to be called the Harriett Newell 
Lowell Society for Research, of the Har- 
vard Dental School. There is about to 
be formed a research society controlled 
by the students. The Teachers’ Club is 
to be a very helpful society, and the 
Committee on Harvard Dental School 
of the Alumni is to belong to the Club. 

The Committee which was formed to 
help raise an endowment fund for the 
School have interested many men of 
means in the School. The endowment 
funds now total $32,000, and the Dean 
announced $100, contributed by a lady 
through Dr. Bigelow. A member of the 
Class of 1895 has given $100 a year for 
five years for some poor worthy student 
of Junior or Senior year. It is intended 
that there should be a teacher for every 
12 students during the coming year. 
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The President then called upon Prof. 
Brackett, who referred to the adminis- 
trative ability of the Dean and what he 
had accomplished; what the Medical 
School was doing in Shanghai, China, in 
the establishment of a school of medicine, 
and thought there is a field for similar 
work for the Dental School. Prof. Briggs 
made brief remarks and Dr. L. M. 
S. Miner and H. Carlton Smith spoke 
about the research laboratory, which 
they are so much interested in. 

Prof. Cooke was next called for and 
referred to his class, which was graduated 
80 years ago, and then met at the Revere 
House, when the late Dr. L. D. Shepard 
announced a gift of $100 toward a new 
building. He also spoke of the need of 
developing men. 

Prof. Potter spoke of the International 
Hygiene exhibit and the part dentists 
are taking in it, only recently made 
possible. 

Dr. Edward Page was introduced as 
the oldest graduate present, he being one 
of the two surviving members of the first 
class, 1869. He spoke of his satisfaction 
at the progress of the School and his 
hopes for the future. 

Mr. Byron H. Haley, President of the 
Class of 1911, responded for the class 
briefly and happily. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing 
year were as follows: Pres., J. A. Furfey, 
d’95, Boston; sec., F. T. Taylor, d ’90, 
Boston; treas., H. DeW. Cross, d ’96, 
Boston; executive committee for two 
years, A. H. St. C. Chase, d’96, Everett; 
trustee of Life Membership Fund for 
two years, A. E. Hulme, d ’92, Andover; 
committee chosen for nomination and 
election of officers for next year: — 
C. A. Jameson, d ’00, Boston; A. W. 
Eldred, d ’90, Worcester; C. T. Warner, 
d ’02, Boston. 

The new members exclusive of the 
graduating class, who have joined the 
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Association are: E. H. Loomer, d ’06, 50 
Brush Hill Road, Mattapan; F. R. Mc- 
Cullagh, d’02, 314 Warren St., Roxbury; 
F. D. McDonough, d 02, 147 Main St., 
Charlestown; C. F. MacDonald, Jr., d 
°10, 1075 Boylston St., Boston; and C. 
F. York, d’96, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

Members of the graduating class, with 
addresses (those who joined the Associa- 
tion are starred) are: Frederick H. Bridg- 
ham; *C. S. Emerson, Jr., 129 Marlboro 
St., Boston; *B. H. Haley, cum laude, 
Class President, 130 Touro St., Newport, 
R. I.; *H. E. Hichborn, 184 Boylston 
St., Boston; *A. C. Holzman, 107 Green 
St., Boston; F. D. McIntyre, 44 Maple 
St., Danvers; C. F. Ross, Lebanon, N. 
H.; C. F. Sprague, 116 Myrtle St., 
Melrose; *S. W. Stoddard, 14 Jersey St., 
Marblehead; L. A. Story, 16 Batavia St., 
Boston; *Kurt H. Thoma, cum laude, 42 
Arnold Bécklin Strasse, Basel, Switzer- 
land; *Bernard Walper, Class Secretary, 
20 Ruthven St., Roxbury; *F. W. Hove- 
stadt (under age, but will receive degree 
in 1912), 19 Exeter St., Boston. Non- 
graduates, recently deceased, are: James 
C. Donoghue, Dent. Sch., 1894, M.D., 
1897, physician; born in Georgetown, 
Oct. 9, 1864, died there, Feb. 26, 1911. — 
Sidney Lawrence Brackett, Dent. Sch., 
1876, artist; born in Newton, Oct. 11, 
1852; died in Watertown, Nov. 12, 1910. 

The usual spread on Commencement 
Day was served in Hollis 5, within the 
confines of the College Yard in Cam- 
bridge. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of the Alumni was held in the chapel of 
the School on June 27 at 10.30 a.m. In 
the absence of the secretary, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins (who was in Europe), 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, of Beverly, called 
the meeting to order. By vote he was 
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made acting secretary. He stated that 
on account of the death of the president 
of the Alumni Association, Rev. W. H. 
Fish, and the absence of Vice-President 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, the Executive 
Committee had asked Rev. C. T. Bill- 
ings, of Lowell, to preside. He was 
elected by the meeting as president for 
the day. 

After the reading of a psalm respon- 
sively, and the singing of “‘O God, the 
Rock of Ages,” Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
offered prayer. 

The records of the last annual meeting 
were read in part, and they were ap- 
proved. 

Dean Fenn reported for the Commit- 
tee on Associate Membership, and the 
following were elected: W. H. Ramsay, 
87; R. F. Johonnot, ’89; E. V. Bigelow, 
91; U. G. B. Pierce, 91; A. A. Berle, ’92; 
W. E. Cadmus, ’93; A. L. Weatherly, 
97; R. B. Miller, 03; A. P. Pratt, ’05. 

Rev. Alfred Manchester reported for 
the Committee on Nominations, and the 
following were elected by ballot: Pres., 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, of Boston; 
vice-pres., Rev. C. T. Billings, of Lowell; 
sec. and treas., Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
of Milton; exec. comm., Rev. R. M. 
Harper, of Boston, and Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, of Beverly. 

The presiding officer named the fol- 
lowing as nominating committee for 
1912: Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Rev. H. C. McDougall. 

Mr. Bulkeley read the report of the 
treasurer, and it was accepted. 

Then followed some discussion touch- 
ing the method for raising the money 
needed for the cost of the necrology and 
other small expenses, and it was pre- 
sently Voted, That an assessment of 50 
cents apiece be made both by collect- 
ion at the meeting and by the sending of 
notice with coin-cards to those who are 
absent. 


Rev. H. G. Spaulding mentioned a 
possible change in the day of the meet- 
ing on account of bringing Class Day 
within Commencement Week. 

The necrology prepared by Rev. S. B. 
Stewart was submitted in print. The 
names given below were read over, and 
comment made on most of them as any 
friend was moved. Copies of the necro- 
logy were distributed, and were to be 
sent to absent members. 

Those recorded were: William Orne 
White, 45, died 1911; Francis Charles 
Williams, ’45, died 1910; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, 47, died 1911; Thomas 
Dwight Howard, ’51, died 1910; William 
Cole Leverett, *53, died 1911; John 
Savary, ’60, died 1910; William Henry 
Fish, 69, died 1911; David Patterson 
Muzzey, ’69, died 1910; Abraham Will- 
ard Jackson, 72, died 1911; Moses Henry 
Houghton, ’73, died 1910; Henry Nel- 
son Hoyt, ’75, died 1910; Gabriel Engels- 
man, 81, died 1905. 

After an interval of about ten minutes 
Prof. J. H. Ropes read an essay on 
“Present Day New Testament Prob- 
lems.” He showed how, contrary to 
what might be expected, many problems 
of the New Testament were still un- 
solved. The New Testament was inex- 
haustible. Some things had been settled, 
—e.g., that the language spoken by 
Jesus was Aramaic, and not Greek, and 
that John’s language was of different 
sort from that of the Synoptics. Some- 
times there had been a sort of blind alley 
in criticism, then new light had come. 
The new problems were not so much of 
knowledge as of thought. He spoke of 
the great work of Westcott and Hort and 
their pride to look facts in the face. He 
noticed how the work, having been pro- 
jected in 1853, followed in some aspects 
the spirit and methods of Darwin in the 
regard of recovering species of MSS. 
Dr. Hort was of Darwin’s class and a 
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botanist. Two tendencies were instanced 
to account for changes: (1) the revision 
of texts to increase parallels in the Gos- 
pels; (2) the desire to improve grammar 
and style. The resulting ‘‘ Western” 
text Hort felt could be rejected. Later 
followed a process of changed grammar, 
etc. Amid changes the Vatican and the 
Sinaitic remained as the great neutral 
MSS. With triumph of Christianity 
came a tendency to adopt new texts 
primarily best for reading. The Syrian 
spread widely, holding place until nearly 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Prof. Ropes described in some detail the 
theory of Von Soden, who had prepared 
an elephantine work, having had new 
material, setting forth his views as to 
corruptions of the text and referring to 
the place of Tatian and Marcion in the 
development of the text. There was the 
further influence through reaction of 
versions. Von Soden gives more value 
tosuch. All Greek MSS. were descended 
from three general lines, or groups: (1) 
the Alexandrine; (2) that of Antioch and 
Constantinople; and (3) that which in- 
cludes Codex B and the work of Euse- 
bius. Von Soden’s work was of great 
value. Another topic would be the essen- 
tial purpose of thought of Jesus. Was it 
ethical mainly or eschatological? Pro- 
gress was not much based on words. The 
differences were sharply drawn, the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel giving 
examples. The new view will take in all 
elements of difference. The great prob- 
lem will abide, and the New Testament 
remain a great power. 

Voted that the secretary note the 
death of Rev. W. H. Fish, and send 
an expression of regard to his family. 
Testimony as to the high character and 
conscientious work of Mr. Fish had been 
given by the necrologist and others, and 
we who knew him would leave in the 
Association’s annals the record of the 
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distinct sense of loss in the death of so 
sterling a co-worker. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch- 
eon to the Harvard Union, where 53 
were seated, Rev. C. T. Billings presid- 
ing. Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton 
invoked the divine blessing. Parker’s 
hymn, “O thou Great Friend,” was sung 
after some remarks by the presiding offi- 
cer. Dean Fenn spoke for the School, and, 
after giving some items of interest, sug- 
gested the value of a dormitory, in part, 
for married men. Dr. S. C. Beane spoke 
for the Class of 61, and Rev. H. C. Me- 
Dougall for the Class of ’86. Prof. F. H. 
Page, Dean W. L. Worcester, and Prof. 
E. S. Drown spoke for the Andover Sem- 
inary, the New Church School, and the 
Episcopal School, respectively. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
Prof. Emerton’s hymn, “‘Alma Mater 
Veritatis.” 

B. R. Bulkeley, t °82, Acting Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association, held 
at the Treasurer’s office on June 27, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., C. 
F. Adams, ’56, of Lincoln. Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. D. Long, ’57, of Hingham; R. 
T. Lincoln, ’64, of Chicago, IIl.; William 
Lawrence, ’71, of Boston; and F. J. 
Swayze, ’79, of Newark, N. J. Sec., J. A. 
Noyes, ’83, of Cambridge. Treas., W. H. 
Wade, ’81, of Dedham. Council for the 
term ending in 1914, F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
of Dedham; Owen Wister, ’82, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Arthur Adams, ’99, of 
Quincy. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at the 
rooms of the Bar Association, Boston, on 
June 27, at 3.30 p.m. In the absence 
of the President and Vice-President, 
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Charles S. Rackemann was chosen 
chairman, and presided. 

By unanimous consent the reading of 
the record of the last meeting was 
omitted and the record was approved. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented and read by F. W. 
Grinnell, chairman of the Committee, 
and the following officers were elected: 
Pres., Hon. O. W. Holmes, ’66, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, Hon. David! Cross, ’43, 
N. H.; Hon. Addison Brown, LL.B., ’55, 
New York; Hon. Richard Olney, LL.B., 
’58, Mass.; Hon. W. T. Spear, LL.B., 59 
Ohio; Hon. E. P. Wheeler, LL.B., 
New York; J. B. Cumming, ’59, Georgia; 
Hon. S. E. Baldwin, 63, Conn.; Hon. 
George Gray, 63, Del.; Hon. J. C. 
Gray, LL.B., ’66, New York; Hon. A. 
E. Willson, ’70, Ken.; A. G. Fox, LL.B., 
71, New York; J. B. Warner, LL.B., ’73 
Mass.; Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, LL.B., ’74, 
Md.; Hon. W. C. Loring, LL.B., 
Mass.; William Thomas, LL.B., ’76, 
Cal.; L. D. Brandeis, LL.B., °77, Mass.; 
Hon. F. J. Swayze, ’81, New Jersey; Hon. 
J. W. Hammond, ’66, Mass.; D. T. Wat- 
son, LL.B., ’66, Penn.; J. S. Duncan, 
LL.B., 67, Ind.; Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, 
LL.B., ’67, N. B.; Hon. Frederic Dodge, 
LL.B., ’69, Mass.; Hon. Shinichiro 
Kurino, LL.B., 81, Japan; Hon. Ed- 
ward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. J. W. Mack, 
LL.B., ’87, Ill.; Hon. E. T. Sanford, 
LL.B., ’89, Tenn.; Hon. G. C. Hitch- 
cock, 93, Mo.; G. E. Wright, LL.B., ’92, 
Wash.; sec., R. G. Dodge, LL.B., ’97, 53 
State St., Boston; treas., Roger Ernst, 
LL.B., ’06, 60 State St., Boston; coun- 
cil, J. A. Lowell, LL.B., 94, Boston; E. 
K. Hall, LL.B., ’96, Boston; C. P. 
Howland, LL.B., ’94, New York. 

Mr. Rackemann for the Committee 
on the Ames Memorial read the following 
report: 


The Committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting to consider the best form of memorial 
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to the late Dean of the Law School, James 
Barr Ames, beg leave to submit the following 
report. 

From various sources we have received the 
—— suggestions for the memorial: 

. That our contribution be added to the 
existing fund for general research in the 
law. 

. That it be added to the Loan Fund for 
law students at Harvard which is already 
established. 

. That it be made a special fund for the aid 
of sick or disabled law students of Har- 
vard. 

. That a bust of Professor Ames be ob- 
tained and set up somewhere in the 
School. 

. That a reading-room or social room for 
lounging and smoking be established at 
the School for the students. 

. That some architectural addition by way 
of utility or decoration be supplied for 
one of the Law School buildings. 

. That our donation be used for, or to- 
wards, the publication in modern Eng- 
lish of some of the Year-Books, the ma- 
terial for two volumes being now sub- 
stantially ready and available. 

. That special lectures be given at the 
School under the direction of the Faculty, 
with the concurrent approval of some 
Committee of this Association; that the 
cost thereof be defrayed out of the fund 
devoted to the memorial; and that these 
lectures be afterwards published at the 
cost of the fund. 

The Committee have had difficulty in 
weighing, at what is probably their just value, 
the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these numerous schemes, and we con- 
fess that, without further study and more light 
than has yet been shed upon the question, we 
could not heartily recommend any one of 
them, to the exclusion of all the others. 

We therefore recommend that, unless the 
Association shall see fit to make a decision 
at this meeting, further time be given to us 
for consideration and action, and that mem- 
bers of the Association who are especially in- 
terested in the subject be urged to express to 
us their opinions, or further suggestions in 
writing. 

The sum appropriated was $1500. We sug- 
gest that it would be wise to authorize the 
Council to increase this to $2500 if in its judg- 
ment it appears expedient to do so. — Re- 
spectfully submitted, 

J. B. WaRNER, 
Rosert L. RaymMonp, 
CHARLES 8. RACKEMANN, 
Committee. 
June 23, 1911. 


In the discussion which followed, 
Prof. Beale stated that the Faculty of 
the Law School were unanimously of the 
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opinion that the best plan for a memorial 
which had been suggested was the publi- 
cation of two of the Year-Books of the 
reign of Richard II, the material for 
which is ready. Prof. Beale stated fur- 
ther that he thought that the two vol- 
umes could be prepared for a cost of 
$2500, but, if a larger sum proved neces- 
sary, the Law School would furnish the 
excess. Thereupon the following votes 
were unanimously passed. 

Voted: It is the sense of this meeting 
that the publication of the Year-Books 
of the reign of Richard II would be the 
most fitting form of memorial to the late 
Dean Ames. 

Voted: That the matter of the memo- 
rial to the late Dean Ames be left to the 
Council, with full power to determine 
what it shall be, and to take all steps 
necessary to establish it; and that in its 
discretion the Council may increase the 
appropriation for the same up to $2500. 

Voted: That the existing Committee 
on the memorial be continued and re- 
quested to act in an advisory capacity 
with the Council. 

In the absence of the Treasurer and 
the auditors, it was Voted, that their 
reports be referred to the Council with 
full powers. 

Voted: That the Chairman and two 
others to be appointed by him consti- 
tute a committee to prepare and publish, 
subject to the approval of the Council, 
suitable resolutions upon the death of 
Chief Justice Fuller, the late President of 
the Association, and Judge Francis C. 
Lowell, one of the Vice-Presidents. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Robert G. Dodge, ’93, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 
The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association was held on 
Commencement Day in Harvard 1 in 
the College Yard, at 12.30 p.m., the 
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President, Dr. J. C. Warren, in the 
chair. The reports of the officers and 
Council were presented and accepted. 

A report was presented from the Com- 
mittee in charge of the collection of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Fund which 
showed satisfactory progress in obtain- 
ing subscriptions from the Alumni, so 
that it seems probable that in the ensu- 
ing year the salary of an additional 
Alumni Instructor in the Medical School 
can be provided for. 

The resignation of Dr. David Cheever 
as Secretary of the Association having 
already been accepted by the Council, 
Dr. R. M. Green, m ’06, was elected 
Secretary. As Councilors for the term 
ending June, 1915, were elected, W. S. 
Bryant, m ’88, of New York; Elisha 
Flagg, m ’01, of Boston; and E. P. Jos- 
lin, m ’94, of Boston. 

The President, Dr. Warren, presented 
a report of the progress of the Cancer 
Hospital, the Infants’ Hospital, and 
various other undertakings in connec- 
tion with the School. 

After adjournment the members re- 
paired to the spread of the Association 
which was held in Stoughton 1 and 2. 

David Cheever, ’97, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was held on 
June 29, the day following Commence- 
ment, under the presidency of Bro. C. 
W. Eliot, ’53. This is the date on which 
the Society has met since 1793, a period 
of 119 years, but it is possible that 1911 
is the last year in which the Phi Beta 
Kappa anniversary will form the final 
event of the Commencement festivities. 
A Committee, consisting of the Deans of 
the several faculties, has recommended 
a new plan, designed to bring Class Day, 
Commencement, and the other events 
connected with them into the smaller 
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compass of a single week. It is proposed 
to put the Phi Beta Kappa anniversary 
first, on Monday, and to connect with it 
in some way the formal announcement 
of the various academic distinctions, to 
let Class Day follow on Tuesday, to 
reserve Wednesday for class meetings 
and the reunions of professional schools, 
and to close with Commencement on 
Thursday, all these events coming in the 
week in which Class Day falls at present. 
The question of changing the Phi Beta 
Kappa date was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the business meeting, and the 
final decision as to next year was left to 
a Committee, of which President Lowell 
is chairman. Opinions differ as to the 
effect of the change on the character of 
the meeting and on the members attend- 
ing. 

The Secretary made some report of the 
meeting of the Triennial Council of the 
United Chapters last September. A new 
publication, the Phi Beta Kappa Key, 
has been authorized by the Council and 
is issued quarterly. The May number, 
the fourth, has an interesting account of 
the original organization and early years 
of the Harvard Chapter. The fate of 
Radcliffe’s application for a charter is 
still undecided. The Senate, in March, 
1910, declined to recommend the grant 
of a charter, on the ground that two in- 
dependent chapters should not be estab- 
lished in the same university, and “‘be- 
cause the degree of affiliation between 
Radcliffe and Harvard was deemed 
sufficient to give the Harvard Chapter 
the privilege of establishing a Radcliffe 
branch,” as had been done in the case of 
Barnard College at Columbia and of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
This action having been brought to the 
attention of the Harvard Chapter, that 
Chapter at its anniversary meeting in 
1910 directed the Secretary to communi- 
cate to the Council its reasons for hold- 
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ing that it had no right to admit Rad- 
cliffe students to the Society, Radcliffe 
being a distinct institution and its mem- 
bers not being members of Harvard 
University. In spite of this statement 
the Council postponed action and re- 
ferred the matter to a Committee to 
report at the next meeting (in 1913). It 
is needless to say that the attitude of the 
Harvard Chapter is altogether friendly 
to Radcliffe, whose application it had 
cordially endorsed, and that the only 
point at issue is the complete independ- 
ence of the two chapters. 

A Committee of the National Council 
has agreed upon and formally authorized 
a standard uniform style of key or medal, 
and these jewelers are now prepared to 
furnish. The Secretary of the Harvard 
Chapter will send to any Harvard mem- 
ber a certificate of membership, which 
may be used in ordering a key. 

Prof. H. A. Farr, of the Yale Chapter, 
had recently sent to the Secretary a 
photographic copy of an early letter in 
cipher from the Harvard to the Yale 
Chapter and typewritten copies of other 
similar early communications deciphered, 
which are still preserved in the Yale 
archives. These were exhibited at the 
meeting. 

Members of other chapters have al- 
ways been welcome at the Harvard meet- 
ings, but the feeling was expressed that 
not enough pains had hitherto been taken 
to let this be known. It was therefore 
voted that the Secretary be requested 
to notify members of other chapters 
connected with this University (as offi- 
cers or students) that they are welcome 
at the social gatherings of the Society 
so long as they remain connected with 
the University. 

The officers for the following year are: 
Pres., Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79; vice-pres., 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; sec., W. C. 
Lane, ’81; treas., R. H. Dana, ’74. 
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The following persons were elected 
Honorary Members: Edward Hall Nich- 
ols, ’86, Assistant Professor of Surgical 
Pathology and of Surgery in the Medical 
School; Edwin Francis Gay, ’90 (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration; 
Albert Parker Fitch, 1900, President of 
the Faculty of Andover Theological 
Seminary; Witter Bynner, ’02, the Poet 
of the day. 

The business meeting was followed, 
at 12 o'clock, by the literary exercises in 
Sanders Theatre. The Orator, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, discussed the philosophy 
of William James; the Poet, Witter 
Bynner, 02, read a poem entitled “‘An 
Immigrant.” The Chaplain of the meet- 
ing was the Rev. M. O. Simons, ’91, of 
Cleveland, the recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Dinner was served as usual in the Har- 
vard Union. A certain unity and a qual- 
ity of high-minded seriousness was given 
to the after-dinner speaking by the fact 
that the President had asked the several 
speakers, representing different walks in 
life, to speak on the sources of perma- 
nent satisfaction which they had found 
in their respective professions. 

William C. Lane, ’81. Cor. Sec. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

These officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Lawrence Scientific 
Association: Pres., Prof. Edward C. 
Pickering, s 65, Cambridge; first vice- 
pres., Dean W. C. Sabine, p ’88, Cam- 
bridge; second vice-pres., Prof. A. E. 
Kennelly, h °06, Cambridge; treas., P. 
W. Davis, ’95, Cambridge; sec., J. W. 
Wood, Jr., ’98, Cambridge; councillors, 
Prof. S. P. Sharples, ’66, Cambridge; J. 
H. Libbey, ’98, Boston; S. L. Fish, Bos- 
ton. The annual banquet on Com- 
mencement night was held at the Hotel 
Puritan. 
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Meeting of Mar. 13, 1911. (Additional.) 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gordon McKay Professor of Sanitary 
Engineering, to serve from Sept. 1, 1911: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that George Chandler Whip- 
ple was elected. 


Meeting of March 27, 1911. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Greek and Latin, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1911: whereupon ballot 
being given in, it appeared that Charles 
Pomeroy Parker was elected. 


Meeting of April 10, 1911. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Slavic Languages and Liter- 
ature, to serve from Sept. 1, 1911: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Leo Wiener was elected. 


Meeting of April 24, 1911. 


The Treasurer reported that gifts had 
been received toward the erection of 
Freshman Dormitories, and that other 
gifts would probably be received. It was 
thereupon Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
giver. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 


An anonymous gift of $10,000 to be added 
to the principal of the Professorship of Hygi- 
ene (1908) Fund. 

Mr. Andrew W. Preston, of $3,333.33, the 
full payment due to Sept. 1, 1910, on account 
of his offer of $2000 a year for five years for 
furthering the study of the economic resources 
and commerce of South America in accord- 
ance with a letter from the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration to Mr. 
Preston dated April 16, 1909, and Mr. Pres- 
ton’s reply thereto dated April 20, 1909. 

Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton, of $150, an addi- 
tional subscription for use by the Department 
of English in publishing contributions, either 
by students or Instructors of English at Har- 
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vard, as may seem to merit preservation in 
permanent form. 

Mr. Thomas Barbour, of $25 for the pur- 
chase of books on Oceanica. 

Toward the Degas exhibition at the Fogg 
Art Museum, from Denman W. Ross, $25, 
Horatio G. Curtis, $10, Edward W. Forbes, 
$10, and Francis Bullard, $10. 

The Brazilian Government, of thirty-nine 
volumes, three pamphlets and one map. 


The resignation of William M. MclIn- 
nes as Assistant Bursar was received 
and accepted to take effect May 1, 1911. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Arthur Stone Dewing, Instructor in 
Economics; Carl Henry Ibershoff, In- 
structor in German; Ewald Eiserhardt, 
Instructor in German; Frederick Wil- 
liam Charles Lieder, Instructor in Ger- 
man; Asbury Haven Herrick, Instructor 
in German; Ray Waldron Pettengill, 
Instructor in German; Ernest George 
Atkin, Instructor in French and Spanish; 
Ames Haven Corley, Instructor in 
French; Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Assist- 
ant in Economics; Wilfred Eldred, As- 
sistant in Economics; James Grover 
McDonald, Assistant in History; Arthur 
Bliss Seymour, Assistant in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium; Harvey Cornelius 
Hayes, Assistant in Physics; Rhys 
Dafydd Evans, Assistant in Physics; 
Harry Clark, Assistant in Physics; 
David Locke Webster, Assistant in 
Physics; Robert Harrington Kent, As- 
sistant in Physics; Julius Klein, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Economics; Alfred 
Burpee Balcom, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Economics; Eliot Jones, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Economics; William 
Buell Meldrum, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Chemistry; Charles James Moore, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; 
John Wesley Shipley, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Chemistry; Perley Conant 
Voter, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Webster Newton Jones, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Richard 
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Harkness Patch, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Chemistry; Albert Edward Rand, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in German; 
Emma Wilson Mooers, Custodian of the 
Neuropathological Collection. 

Voted to appoint George Benson Wes- 
ton, Instructor in Romance Languages 
from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted, on request of Mr. James Loeb, 
that the terms of the Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton Fellowship, as stated in the Cata- 
logue for 1910-11, be changed by insert- 
ing after the word “accessible” in the 
third paragraph, the words, “‘In special 
circumstances the committee may, at its 
discretion, dispense with the require- 
ment of the thesis.” 


Meeting of May 8, 1911. 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following per- 
sons for their generous gifts: 


An anonymous giver, of $5500 to the Pea-. 
body Museum for collections. 

Mr. Clarence B. Moore, of $500 to the Pea- 
body Museum for explorations. 

Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of $2000, — $1000 
thereof for the publication of a volume on the 
Babylonian tablets belonging to the Semitic 
Museum; — the balance, if any, together with 
the remaining $1000, for the purchase and 
binding of books for the Semitic Library. 

Mr. William Endicott, Jr., of $1000 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture of' $625, the third 
quarterly payment for the year 1910-11, on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arnold Arboretum in accordance with their 
offer of July 10, 1908. 

An anonymous giver, of $500 for paying the 
tuition fees of three members of the Class of 
1915. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, of $400 additional to- 
wards the expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

An anonymous gift of $400 to increase a 
certain Austin Fellowship during the year 
1911-12. 

From anonymous friends of the University, 
of $250 to encourage research in problems of 
law reform, to be awarded to a student of the 
fourth-year class, who, in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Law, gives promise of ability to do 
effective work in the investigation of such 
problems. The student to be required to 
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write a dissertation embodying the results of 
his study. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake, of $166.66 
additional towards the new boilers at the Pea- 
body Museum. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, of $43.75 additional 
for the Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene. 

An anonymous giver, of $150 to be used as 
a loan fund for fourth-year students in the 
Medical School, or recent graduates, to help 
defray expenses incident to their hospital ser- 
vice, such loans to be made at the discretion 
of the Dean of the Medical School. 

Mr. Edwin S. Mullins, of $50, his annual 
gift for the purchase of books on folk-lore. 

Dr. Norman G. Reoch, of $50 towards the 
Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial Fund for 
the Dental School. 

Toward; the Degas exhibition at the Fogg 
Art Museum, from Mr. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 
$10, Mr. Francis G. Fitzpatrick, $15, and Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes, $13.98. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 

From the estate of John Harvey Treat, 
$4455.65 additional, for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 

From the estate of Walter F. Baker, $271.71, 
additional on account of his unrestricted be- 
quest. 


Voted to accept the generous offer of 
Mr. Charles S. Bird to continue his gift 
of a scholarship of $200, to be known 
henceforth as the Charles Sumner Schol- 
arship, for the benefit of graduates of 
public schools, including the Roxbury 
Latin School, situated within twenty 
miles of the State House in Boston. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Emil Carl Wilm, Assistant in Philoso- 
phy; Curt John Ducasse, Assistant in 
Philosophy; Jacob Loewenberg, Assist- 
ant in Philosophy; Harold Hichens Bur- 
bank, Assistant in Economics; Frank 
Erskine Crawford, Assistant in History; 
Lloyd William Brooke, Assistant in His- 
tory; Samuel Eliot Morison, Assistant in 
History; Oswald Ryan, Assistant in His- 
tory; Robert Joseph Kerner, Assistant in 
History; Alton Lombard Miller, Assist- 
ant in Mathematics; Fulton Cutting, 
Assistant in Mathematics; Emory Leon 
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Chaffee, Instructor in Electrical Engi- 
neering; James Edward Donahue, In- 
structor in Mathematics; Harry Davis 
Gaylord, Instructor in Mathematics; 
Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, Botanical Col- 
lector; Josef-Stefan Szymanski, Re- 
search Fellow in Comparative Psychol- 
ogy; John Charles Phillips, Fellow for 
Research in Applied Biology; Calvin 
Dinsmore Crawford, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Mining & Metallurgy; Charles 
Farrington Lewis, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Mining & Metallurgy; Alfred Vin- 
cent Kidder, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Anthropology; Carl Stephenson, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in History; Harry Max- 
well Varrell, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History; Forest Harwood Cooke, Proc- 
tor of Divinity Hall. 

Voted to appoint Harold William 
Vazeille Temperley, Lecturer on History 
for the first half of 1911-12. 

Voted to change the title of James 
Grover Macdonald from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in History. 

Voted to appoint Josiah Royce, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy, dele- 
gate from Harvard University at the 
celebration of the Five-Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Voted to grant the request of the Har- 
vard Memorial Society, as presented in 
a letter of May 6, 1911, for permission 
to mark the site of early college buildings 
discovered in Massachusetts Avenue in 
the progress of the excavations of the 
subway. 

‘oted that the fee in Architecture be 
$20 for the course running through the 
whole year, and $15 for the course run- 
ning through the half-year; graduates 
of the Harvard Architectural School to 
have the privilege of enrolling without 
fee, and one scholarship giving free tui- 
tion in the course to be offered to that 
member of the Architectural Club of 
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Boston who stands highest in a competi- 
tion in design to be held at the begin- 
ning of the course. 

Voted to change the title of Doctor of 
Law (Juris Doctor) to Juridicae Scien- 
tiae Doctor. 

Voted to approve the establishment of 
a School for medical graduates in general 
accordance with the following plan pro- 
posed by the Faculty of Medicine: 

That this graduate school go into operation 
with the beginning of the academic year 
1912-13. 

That the graduate school eventually absorb 
the Summer School of Medicine. 

That the graduate school be placed under the 
direction of a separate Dean. 

That the Dean be assisted by an Administra- 
tive Board. 

That a description and a general tabular view 
of courses be constructed under the fol- 
lowing scheme: — 

A. All-day courses. 

(a) A general course in a variety of sub- 
jects for general practitioners who 
want to make good their deficien- 
cies. This course is to be continu- 
ous throughout the School year. 

(6) Special Courses on Single Subjects 
for practitioners, teachers or spe- 
cialists who want advanced instruc- 
tion. These courses are to be dis- 
tinct from the General Course (a) 
and are to occupy only a part of 
the School year. A conflict be- 
tween different Special Courses 
should, as far as possible, be 
avoided. 

B. Interrupted Courses. 

Courses in Special Subjects for those 

who live nearby and who want instruc- 

tion for a part of one or more days in the 
week. 

C. Research Courses. 

Courses for men who want to do original 

research. 

That the instruction in the graduate school be 
provided, if possible, by the existing de- 
partments of the Medical School. 

That if necessary, instructors be appointed 
specifically for instruction in the gradu- 
ate school. 

That to such instructors adequate title be 
given, as “Lecturer” to the older, and 
“Fellow” to the younger men. 

That the fees from graduate students be 
divided, in a proportion to be determined 
later, between the School and the Instruc- 
tors. 


Voted on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, that out of the fund given 
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by Mrs. James Barr Ames at the request 
of her husband, two prizes of $200 and 
$100 respectively be given in each year, 
until otherwise ordered, to the winners 
of a competition between law clubs now 
formed or hereafter to be formed by stu- 
dents of this School, such competition 
to be subject to the following regula- 
tions: 

1. The competition shall be open to second- 
year law clubs if qualified as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

2. Entries from such clubs will be received 
on or before October 10 by the advisers, and 
the advisers shall thereupon determine by lot 
the competitors for the first and the succeed- 
ing rounds of such comeptition, all byes to be 
in the first round. 

3. On or before Oct. 10 the advisers shall 
frame, subject to the approval of the Faculty, 
&@ moot case or cases for argument, presenting 
a question or questions of law suitable for said 
competition. 

4. Briefs for the first round in said competi- 
tion shall be filed on or before Oct. 31, and all 
arguments in said first round shall take place 
within a week thereafter. 

5. Another case or cases shall be given out 
in like manner by said advisers on or before 
November 9, briefs to be filed within two weeks 
thereafter, and arguments to take place within 
one week after the date fixed for filing briefs, 
and so on through the succeeding rounds of the 
competition. 

6. At each argument two representatives of 
one club shall be opposed by two representa- 
tives of another club. No representative of a 
club shall argue more than once until at least 
six men in that club have argued. After six 
men have argued once there shall be no further 
restriction upon the selection of representa- 
tives, and in no event shall there be any re- 
striction as to the selection of representatives 
for the final round. 

7. The judges shall be assigned by the ad- 
visers unless they are agreed upon by the com- 
peting clubs. In the final round there shall be 
not less than three judges. The judges in mak- 
ing their award shall consider the ability 
shown in preparation of briefs, in presenting 
arguments, in accurately and succinctly stat- 
ing the authorities cited, and in meeting ques- 
tions put by the court during the argument. 

8. In the school year 1911-12 the competi- 
tion shall be open to all second-year clubs of 
eight members, in which during their first year 
eight cases were argued. In later years no 
clubs shall be admitted to the competition 
which have not complied with the following 
conditions in their first-year work: 

(1) The memberskip shall be eight. 
(2) At least 12 cases shall be argued dur- 
ing the year, but the number of cases 
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may be proportionately reduced in 
case the club has lost any members 
during the year. 

(3) The cases and briefs for the year's 
work shall be assembled and approved 
by the advisers. 

(4) No argument shall be postponed ex- 
cept for sickness or other cause which 
in the opinion of the advisers neces- 
sitated the postponement. 

9. The advisers shall regulate the competi- 
tion in all matters not herein specially pro- 
vided for. 


Voted on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, that throughout the aca- 
demic year 1911-12 there shall be ap- 
pointed not less than eight advisers, 
being students of at least two years’ 
standing in 1911-12, and that the duty 
of each adviser shall be — 


1. To have general supervision over such 
law clubs as shall be assigned to him by the 
board of advisers; 

2. To sit upon the first case argued by the 
first year court of each club to which he is 
assigned, and to sit upon other cases in first 
and second year courts as may be determined 
by the board of advisers from time to time; 

3. To examine the cases and briefs repre- 
senting the work of the year in the first year 
courts of the clubs to which he is assigned, 
make note of the regularity of trials, and em- 
body his findings in the report to the board of 
advisers for the purpose of determining whe- 
ther under the rules regulating the Ames Com- 
petition each club to which he is assigned is 
entitled to be admitted to the Competition 
for the following year; 

4. To assist the first year students in the 
clubs to which he is assigned (and all others 
who may apply to him for that purpose) in the 
intelligent use of the Law Library in preparing 
briefs and in doing other work supplemental 
to the work of the class room; 

5. The board of advisers shall supervise the 
Ames Competition. 

6. Each adviser shall recieve $250 for his 
services. 

7. One of the advisers shall be designated 
as chairman, and shall receive $50 additional 
compensation. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3000, through Professor Harold C. 
Ernst, to be used as the nucleus for 
establishing the John R. Kissinger Fund 
for a Fellowship in the Medical School, 
under the conditions stated in a letter 
from Professor Ernst dated May 12, 
1911: And it was 
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Voted that this generous gift be 
gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the terms of said letter of gift. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Spanish Government for its magnificent 
gift of more than three hundred volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Castilian and 
Spanish Cortes, from 1559 to 1598. 

The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 


From the Trustees under the will of Miss 
Harriet N. Lowell, $4000, the third and fourth 
annual payments on account of her bequest; 
to be divided equally between surgical path- 
ology in the Medical School and surgery and 
surgical pathology in the Dental School. 

From the estate of John Harvey Treat, 
$2637.48 additional on account of his bequest 
for the purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the following 
persons for their generous gifts: 


Mr. Francis Skinner, of $1500, the second 
payment on account of his additional offer of 
$5000 for the purchase of books for the library 
for the Arnold Arboretum, as a memorial to 
his father, Francis Skinner, of the Class of 
1862. 

Friends and former students of Professor 
George H. Palmer of $1276.44, this sum, with 
any additional gifts that may be received, to 
constitute the ‘‘George/Herbert Palmer Fund,” 
for the foundation of a prize or scholarship in 
Ethics. 

Professor John Winthrop Platner, of $250 
for use in any department of the College work 
where it may be needed. 

Messrs. John Hays Hammond, E. C. Felton, 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., B. B. Thayer, Quincy 
A. Shaw and Hennen Jennings, of gifts amount- 
ing to $333.20 towards providing two travel- 
ling scholarships for students in the depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Through Professor James H. Ropes, of $100 
towards the South End House Fellowship in 
Social Education. 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, of $100 towards the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Doctors Richard S. Austin, Alexander M. 
Burgess, Oliver S. Hillman and Frank B. Mal- 
lory, of $335.74 for the purchase of a Zeiss 
microscope for the Medical School. 

Harvard Club of Washington, of $100 to- 
wards the scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Washington. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, of $25 to the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund, to be used toward the pur- 
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chase of supplies for the animal house and the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research. 

Mrs. W. Wheeler Smith, of valuable porce- 
lains to the Fogg Art Museum. 

Class of 1880, of a flag to the University. 

Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, for his valued 
services in lecturing before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Mr. A. W. Shaw, for his generous offer of 
$1200 for the year 1911-12, to be used for re- 
search work in connection with the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, to be 
known as the ‘Shaw Fund for Business Re- 
search.” 

Harvard Club of Boston, for the offer to 
continue the scholarships of $200 each, for 
the academic year 1912-13, on the same terms 
which have governed these scholarships for 
1910-11 and 1911-12. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1911: John Amory Lowell Blake as 
Secretary to the President; Wilfred 
Eldred, as Assistant in Economics. 

Voted to appoint John Amory Lowell 
Blake, Comptroller, from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Clarence Cook Little, Secretary to the 
Corporation; Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
Lecturer on Municipal Government; 
John Wymond Miller Bunker, Instructor 
in Sanitary Analysis; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary Chem- 
istry; Thomas Hall, Instructor in Eng- 
lish; Ernest Bernbaum, Instructor in 
English; Arthur Parker Stone, Instructor 
in English; Howard Levi Gray, Instruc- 
tor in Economics; Stuart Cameron Mc- 
Leod, Assistant in Government; Charles 
Claflin Davis, Assistant in Government; 
Henry Warren Cleary, Assistant in Gov- 
ernment; Daniel Badger Priest, Assist- 
ant in Government; Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
Assistant in Government; Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., Assistant in Economics; 
Robert Mann Johnson, Assistant in 
Economics; Lucius Moody Bristol, As- 
sistant in Economics; Arnold Warburton 
Lahee, Assistant in Economics; Jay Mor- 
rison, Assistant in Economics; Clarence 
Birch Stoner, Assistant in Economics; 
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Thomas York, Assistant in Economics; 
Roger Sanford Hubbard, Assistant in 
Chemistry; Ernest Waters Wescott, 
Assistant in Chemistry; Carl Sherman 
Hoar, Assistant in Botany; Ralph Beat- 
ley, Assistant in Mathematics; Hyman 
Joseph Ettlinger, Assistant in Mathe- 
matics; Roger Labaree Lewis, Assistant 
in English; Willis Arnold Boughton, 
Assistant to the Director of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory; Edward Payson Bart- 
lett, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Truman Stephen Woodward, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemis- 
try; Reginald Hunter Colley, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Botany; Arthur 
Johnson Eames, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Botany; Edmund Ware Sinnott, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in‘Botany; Phi- 
lip Greeley Clapp, Teaching Fellow in 
Music. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Wilkie, 
Steward of the University Dining Halls 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to confirm the nomination made 
by the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, May 17, 1911, of John 
Eliot Thayer as a member of the Faculty 
of the Museum, in place of the late Alex- 
ander Agassiz. 

Voted to appoint Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Adviser to students in Harvard 
College who expect to study medicine, 
in place of L. J. Henderson, resigned. 

Voted to establish the Nathaniel Ropes 
Professorship in Political Economy, and 
to communicate this vote to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. Voted to proceed 
to the election of a Nathaniel Ropes 
Professor of Political Economy, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1911: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that William 
Zebina Ripley was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Syphilis, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1911: whereupon ballots being given 
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in, it appeared that Abner Post was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Laryngology to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1911: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Algernon 
Coolidge, Jr., was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Gynaecology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1911: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that William Phil- 
lips Graves was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine, to serve from Sept. 1, 1911: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that George Gray Sears was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics from 
Sept. 1, 1911: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that John Lovett 
Morse was elected. 

Voted to communicate the above elec- 
tions to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the title of Charles Mon- 
traville Green be changed from Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics to Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Gynaecology. 

Voted to re-appoint the following 
Assistant Professors for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1911: Frederic Thomas Lewis, 
of Embryology; James Homer Wright, 
of Pathology. 

Voted to appoint Charles James White, 
Assistant Professor of Dermatology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to re-appoint Leonard Worces- 
ter Williams, Instructor in Comparative 
Anatomy for three years from Sept. 1, 
1911. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
ers to the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1911: William Lawrence, D.D., 
LL.D., Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Henry 
Sloane Coffin, D.D., Charles Edwards 
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Park, B.A., Herbert Lockwood Willett, 
A.M., Ph.D. 

Voted to nominate Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Chief Physician at the Massa- 
chusetts Infant Asylum. 

Voted that Professor George Santa- 
yana be granted leave of absence for the 
year 1912-13 in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted that Professor Edward C. 
Moore be granted leave of absence for 
missionary inspection in Turkey, for 
the second half of 1911-12, and from 
Christmas to the end of the first half 
year. 

Meeting of June 19, 1911. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude for 
the following generous gifts : 


An anonymous giver, of $1500 for present 
use at the Botanical Museum. 

Mr. William Gibbs Peckham, of $2000 to be 
added to the principal of the ‘‘Class of 1867 
Scholarship.” 

Harvard Club of Boston, of $1000, in pay- 
ment of five scholarships, of $200 each, for 
the year 1911-12. 

Mr. John E. Thayer, of $500 towards the 
“Bermuda Biological Station for Research.” 

Mrs. Henry Draper, of $400 additional to- 
wards the expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter, of 
$225, — $150 thereof for the Susan Anthony 
Potter Prizes in Comparative Literature, and 
$75 for a Prize or Prizes in Spanish Literature. 

Harvard Edda Club, of $250, towards estab- 
lishing a fund for Scholarships for Scandi- 
navian students. 

An anonymous giver, of $150 to increase a 
certain salary in the Medical School. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake, of $83.33 
additional, towards the new boilers at the Pea- 
body Museum. 

Dr. Frederick M. Allen, of $43.75 additional 
to the Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene. 

Department of English, of $132.39 for the 
purchase of books in English Literature. 

Professor George L. Kittredge, of $50 for 
the purchase of books illustrating the history 
of witchcraft. 

Messrs. Frank H. Taylor, Charles B. Perin 
and Albert F. Holden of $55.56 each, towards 
providing travelling scholarships for students 
in the department of Mining and Metallurgy. 
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Mrs. N. E. Baylies, of $25, her annual gift 
to the Peabody Museum. 

Messrs. Richard 8S. Austin, Alexander M. 
Burgess, Oliver S. Hillman and Frank B. Mal- 
lory, of gifts amounting to $69.30 for the pur- 
chase of a microtome and knife. 

“A Friend,” of $75, to be credited to the 
Peabody Museum, for explorations in the 
Delaware Valley. 

Mr. Joseph H. Clark, of $13.25, for binding 
books given by him to the College Library. 

Professor William A. Neilson, of $6.31 for the 
purchase of certain books for the College 
Library. 

Mr. William J. Curtis for his valued ser- 
vices in lecturing before the Graduate Schoot 
of Business Administration. 

Mr. Casimir de Candolle of a bust of Al- 
phonse de Candolle to the Gray Herbarium. 


For gifts to the Medical School as 
follows: 


From Doctors Frederick C. Shattuck and 
George B. Shattuck of a portrait of Dr. George 
C. Shattuck. 

From Mrs. Charles B. Porter of a portrait 
of Dr. Charles B. Porter. 

From Mr. James R. Hooper, in behalf of his 
family, of a marble group representing a child 
drawing a thorn from a dog’s foot. 

The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, $76,801.- 
96 in cash, and securities valued at $21,307.50, 
to establish the Gordon McKay Endowment. 

Through the interest of Mr. Henry S. Forbes 
and friends of his, $800, to be used by the 
Medical School for the purpose of constructing 
tennis courts, etc., for students’ exercise; and 
from Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, $100 for the 
Same purpose. 

From anonymous givers, $525, to be used 
towards the current expenses of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. 

Through Professor James H. Ropes, of $100 
towards the South End House Fellowship in 
Social Education. 

Through Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, of $242.42 
towards the exploration of Western China. 

Towards the George Herbert Palmer Fund 
$25 additional. 

Through Dr. J. Collins Warren, $30,000, 
sundry subscriptions for the construction of 
the Cancer Hospital. 


The following votes passed by the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture were pre- 
sented: 


Whereas this Society has heretofore appro- 
priated and paid over to the Treasurer of 
Harvard College, in instalments, a total sum of 
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four thousand five hundred dollars ($4500) to 
be added to the permanent fund of the Arnold 
Arboretum, and desires that this fund shall be 
especially designated and named the “‘ Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
Fund,”’ with the understanding that the So- 
ciety may desire from time to time in the 
future to appropriate and pay over further 
amounts to be added to such fund, — Now 
therefore, 

Voted that the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege be, and hereby is, requested to take such 
action as may be necessary to secure the set- 
ting aside of said $4500 as a special fund to 
be known as the ‘“ Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture Fund,” the principal 
to be maintained as a part of the permanent 
fund of the Arnold Arboretum, the income to 
be applied yearly for the maintenance of said 
Arboretum. 

Further Voted: to appropriate twenty-five 
hundred dollars ($2500) a year for three (3) 
years from November 1, 1911, to take effect 
from the expiration of the present appropria- 
tion which expires October 31, 1911, in favor 
of Harvard College and the Arnold Arboretum, 
it being understood that five hundred dollars 
($500) of said appropriation shall be added 
annually to the permanent fund known as the 
“Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture Fund,” the first quarterly payment of 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars ($625) on 
account of this appropriation to be paid on 
November Ist, 1911, and to be thereafter 
paid quarterly in advance. 


And it was Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for their gen- 
erous offer, and that it be accepted in 
accordance with the foregoing votes. 
Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Ransom Evarts Somers, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Mineralogy; Winthrop Perrin 
Haynes, Assistant in Geology; Edward 
Wigglesworth, Assistant in Geology; 
Archibald Thompson Davison, Jr., 
Assistant in Music; Dharmananda Kos- 
ambi, Assistant in Indic Philology; Sid- 
ney Fiske Kimball, Assistant in the 
Architecture Landscape Library; Augus- 
tus Henry Fiske, Instructor in Chemis- 
try; Frederick Henry Lahee, Instructor 
in Geology; Edward Burlingame Hill, 
Instructor in Music; Warner Fite, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy; Frank Ellsworth 
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Spaulding, Lecturer on Education; Max 
Mason, Lecturer on Mathematics; Eli- 
jah Clarence Hills, Lecturer on Spanish 
Literature; Gilbert Ames Bliss, Lecturer 
on Mathematics; Archibald Thompson 
Davison, Jr., Organist and Choirmaster; 
Edward Thomas Eyre Hunt, Secretary 
for Employment (from July 1, 1911); 
Roland Burrage Dixon, member of the 
Library Council. 


Medical School. 


Instructors. Harris Peyton Mosher, in 
Anatomy; Luther Dimmick Shepard, Jr., 
in Dental Histology and Dental Ana- 
tomy; Franklin Paradise Johnson, in His- 
tology and Embryology; Leonard Blaine 
Nice, in Physiology; Langdon Frothing- 
ham, in Bacteriology; Calvin Gates Page, 
in Bacteriology; Frederick Herman Ver- 
hoeff, in Ophthalmic Pathology; Mar- 
shal Fabyan, in Comparative Pathology; 
Arthur Isaac Kendall, in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; Arthur Kings- 
bury Stone, in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Henry Fox Hewes, in the The- 
ory and Practice of Physic; George Sher- 
win Clarke Badger, in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Joseph Hersey Pratt, 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Franklin Warren White, in Clinical 
Medicine; William Henry Robey, Jr., 
in Clinical Medicine; Edwin Allen Locke, 
in Clinical Medicine; Frederick Taylor 
Lord, in Clinical Medicine; William Ed- 
ward Faulkner, in Surgery; Elliott Gray 
Brackett, in Orthopedics; Augustus 
Thorndike, in Orthopedics; Edward 
Cowles, in Mental Diseases; Herman 
Morris Adler, in Mental Diseases; Alex- 
ander Quackenboss, in Ophthalmology; 
Henry Hili Haskell, in Ophthalmology; 
Edmund Wright Clap, in Ophthalmol- 
ogy; Fred Maurice Spalding, in Ophthal- 
mology; Eugene Anthony Crockett, in 
Otology; Philip Hammond, in Otology; 
Joseph Payson Clark, in Laryngology; 
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Frederic Codman Cobb, in Laryngology; 
Rockwell Augustus Coffin, in Laryn- 
gology; Joseph Lincoln Goodale, in 
Laryngology; Harris Peyton Mosher, in 
Laryngology; Charles Hunter Dunn, in 
Pediatrics. 

Clinical Instructors. George Thomas 
Tuttle, in Mental Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch, in Pediatrics. 

Lecturers. Samuel Jason Mixter, on 
Surgery; George Howard Monks, on 
Surgery; Francis Bishop Harrington, 
on Surgery; Charles Locke Scudder, 
on Surgery; Fred Bates Lund, on Sur- 
gery. ‘ 

Assistants. John Bryant Hartwell, in 
Anatomy; Robert Montraville Green, in 
Anatomy; Walter Meredith Boothby, in 
Anatomy; Albert Ehrenfried, in Anat- 
omy; William Stewart Whittemore, in 
Anatomy; Edward Lorraine Young, in 
Anatomy; George W. Morse, Jr., in 
Anatomy; Harry Winfred Goodall, in 
Biological Chemistry; Chester Jefferson 
Farmer, in Biological Chemistry; Fred 
Ford Flanders, in Biological Chemistry; 
Henry Joseph Perry, in Bacteriology; 
Arthur Morton Worthington, in Bac- 
teriology; Eugene Ellsworth Everett, in 
Bacteriology; Edward Nelson Tobey, in 
Bacteriology; Harold Ward Dana, in 
Bacteriology; Hans Barkan, in Patho- 
logy; Samuel Torrey Orton, in Neuro- 
pathology; Frederick Robertson Sims, 
in Neuropathology; James Bourne Ayer, 
in Neuropathology; Harold Lindsay 
Amoss, in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Thomas Francis Leen, in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; William 
Bradford Robbins, in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Charles Leonard 
Overlander, in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Channing Frothingham, Jr., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Roger Irving Lee, in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; George Cheever 
Shattuck, in Clinical Medicine; James 


Diseases; 
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Savage Stone, in Surgery; Ernest Amory 
Codman, in Surgery; Joshua Clapp Hub- 
bard, in Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, in 
Surgery; LeRoi Goddard Crandon, in 
Surgery; Walter Clarke Howe, in Sur- 
gery; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, 
in Surgery; John Homans, in Surgery; 
Beth Vincent, in Surgery; Horace Bin- 
ney, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; James 
Dellinger Barney, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Robert Soutter, in Orthoped- 
ics; Robert Bayley Osgood, in Ortho- 
pedics; Harvey Parker Towle, in Der- 
matology; Charles Morton Smith, in 
Syphilis; Frederick Stanford Burns, in 
Dermatology; George Arthur Water- 
man, in Neurology; William Fletcher 
Knowles, in Otology; Alfred Mason 
Amadon, in Otology; Harris Peyton 
Mosher, in Otology; David Harold 
Walker, in Otology; Calvin Barstow 
Faunce, Jr., in Otology; Harry Aldrich 
Barnes, in Laryngology; George Henry 
Wright, in Laryngology; Leo Victor 
Friedman, in Obstetrics. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Eugene Ly- 
man Porter, in Physiology; Archibald 
Bruce Macallum, in Biological Chem- 
istry; James Howard Brown, in Compar- 
ative Pathology; Halsey Beach Loder, 
in Surgery. 

Teaching Fellows. Ivan Roy Burkett, 
in Physiology; Raiph Emerson Myers, 
in Physiology; Francis Bullard Kings- 
bury, in Biological Chemistry. 

Alumni Assistants. Francis Winslow 
Palfrey, in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Charles Henry Lawrence, Jr., 
in Clinical Medicine; Gerald Blake, in 
Clinical Medicine. 

Fellows. Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in 
Anatomy; Albert Ferdinand Boretti, in 
Pathology; Edwin Henry Schorer, in 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
William Norwood Souter, in Ophthal- 
mology; Daniel Crosby Greene, Jr., in 
Laryngology; Fritz Bradley Talbot, in 
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Pediatrics; Richard Mason Smith, in 
Pediatrics. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Madison 
Allen, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching 
Fellow in Hygiene for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted that Professor William M. 
Davis have leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1911-12 for the purpose of 
serving as Exchange Professor to France. 

Voted, on nomination of the President 
of Grinnell College, to appoint W. H. 
Freeman, exchange assistant in Greek. 

Voted that Professor Paul Shorey be 
invited to give six lectures on Classical 
Literature. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of Rad- 
cliffe College for the academic year 
1911-12, was submitted and approved: 
Professor W. E. Byerly, Chairman. Pro- 
fessors E. L. Mark, E. F. Gay, H. S. 
White, .E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, A. A. 
Howard, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. Grand- 
gent. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edward Caldwell Moore for the 
academic year 1913-14, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board, 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Comfort A. Adams for the second 
half of the academic year 1911-12, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that changes in the rules for the 
administration of the Boylston Medical 
Prizes be made as follows: 

First. Such liberty of administration of the 
fund as to allow accumulation of the yearly 
income, so that the prize may be offered once 
in three, four or five years, as the case may be, 
and that it may amount to something in the 
neighborhood of $500. 

Second. That if no prize is awarded during 


the year, the income may be added to the 
principal. 
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Third. That a part of the income may be 
used to secure a new die of the old Boylston 
Medal, which was awarded in the early days 
of the Prize Fund, the die being supposed to 
have been destroyed in the great Boston fire. 

Fourth. That a portion of the income may 
be used for the expense of a presentation cere- 
mony of some kind. 


Voted that Botany be added to the 
list of subjects in which degrees may be 
granted in the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science. 

Voted to amend the Ninth Statute of 
the University by inserting the words 
“Master of Science in Botany”’ after 
the words “Master of Science in Zoé- 
logy,” and to communicate this vote to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of June 27, 1911. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Francis C. Lowell for her gift of 
$10,000, in memory of her husband, Judge 
Francis C. Lowell, the income to be used to 
supplement his collection of works on Joan of 
Are (given by him to the College Library) by 
the purchase of books of historical value on 
countries and periods more or less closely 
relating thereto. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane, of $1500 for current 
expenses at the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook, of $1000 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, of $850 
for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird, of $250, to be added 
to the general income of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To the Department of the Classics, $150 in 
payment of an additional University scholar- 
ship for 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco, of 
$100, the third payment for the Scholarship 
for the year 1910-11. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips, of $86 for the pur- 
chase of a typewriter for the library of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. George B. Shattuck, of $50 towards 
the construction of tennis courts, etc., at the 
Medical School. 


The following gifts were received and 


gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, 
$15,000 in part payment of her residuary be- 
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quest under the following clause in her will: 
“All the residue of the said Trust Fund here- 
inbefore given to Trustees for the benefit of 
my said husband, Francis B. Greene, during 
his life, and not herein previously disposed of 
upon his death as above provided, shall be 
divided and paid to the corporations herein- 
after named in the following proportions: . . . 
Twenty-five two hundred and sixtieth (75260) 
parts thereof to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College for the use of the Medical 
School of said College.” 

From the estate of Robert Codman, of 
$207.09 to be added to the ‘‘ Fund of the Class 
of 1844,” the income, after the death of the 
last survivor of the Class, to be used to assist 
indigent students, preference being given to 
descendants of the Class of 1844. 

From the Trustee of the estate of Ira D. 
Van Duzee, of $4905.42 on account of his 
bequest to establish a scholarship. 

From the estate of Mrs. Emma Rogers of a 
portrait of the Hon. James Savage. 


The following clause from the will of 
Mrs. Grace R. Shaw was read: 


Third. I give and bequeath to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the sum of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, in trust, to be separately invested 
and to be known as the “‘ Henry Russell Shaw” 
fund, the income thereof to be applied at the 
discretion of the President to enable one or 
more graduates of Harvard College upon the 
completion of their undergraduate studies, to 
pass a few months in European travel. The 
purpose of this gift is to make it possible for 
young men of promise to supplement their 
formal education by the broadening and cul- 
tivating influence which comes from acquain- 
tance with other countries. While I recognize 
that great good is done by travelling fellow- 
ships intended to provide the means of study 
and research for young men who are pre- 
paring themselves fora scholar’s career, I 
have in mind a different object, which is that 
of benefiting young men of worth, who with- 
out necessarily having attained to the highest 
scholarship in college, have made good use of 
their opportunities and give promise of suc- 
cess in professional or business careers. I 
therefore do not prescribe any formal tests, 
such as relative rank in scholarship, as the 
basis of awarding the income of this fund, nor 
do I consider it necessary that the award 
should be made in formal competition; for I 
believe that the qualities which should deter- 
mine the award can be better judged through 
the personal acquaintance of the President 
and Itis advisers with the candidates. 


And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows gratefully accept the gen- 
erous bequest of Mrs. Shaw, under the 
conditions stated in the foregoing clause. 
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The President reported the death of 
Ray Madding McConnell, Instructor in 
Social Ethics, which occurred on the 
24th inst. in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Walter Wes- 
selhoeft Tupper in Botany. 

Assistants. William Black Dodds, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Francis Wheel- 
er Loomis, in Mechanical Engineering; 
Nicholas Makarevich, in Mechanical 
Engineering; George Falley Ninde, 
Drawing and Machine Design; Brack- 
ett Kirkwood Thorogood, Mechanical 
Drawing; Paul Adams Merriam, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Harry Her- 
bert Spofford, in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Leonard Allison Doggett, in Elec- 
trical Engineering; Edward Arthur 
Healey, in Electrical Engineering; Her- 
bert Melville Boylston, in Mining and 
Metallurgy; Sidney Fay Blake, in Bot- 
any; Roscoe Russell Hess, in Economics; 
Robert Wheaton Coues, in English; Ed- 
ward Thomas Eyre Hunt, in English; 
Malcolm McLeod, in English; Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor, in English; Frederic 
Schenck, in English; Henry Beston 
Sheahan, in English; Henry Robinson 
Shipherd, in English; Robert Withing- 
ton, in English. 

Instructors. Edward Russell Mark- 
ham, in Shopwork; John Robert Nich- 
ols, in Civil Engineering; Clifton Harlan 
Paige, in Civil Engineering; Haroid 
Gilliland Crane, in Electrical Engineer- 
ing; George Leslie Kelley, in Chemistry; 
Joseph Warren, in Government; Walter 
Scott Weeks, in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Percy Waldron Long, in English; Henry 
Goddard Leach, in English; Frank Wil- 
son Cheney Hersey, in English; Allen 
French, in English; Howard James Sav- 
age, in English; Charles Edward Whit- 
more, in English. 
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Lecturers. Robert Van Arsdale Norris, 
in Mining and Metallurgy; James Ralph 
Finlay, in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Thomas Arthur Rickard, in Mining and 
Metallurgy; Arthur Truman Safford, in 
Hydraulic Engineering. 


Medical School. 

Visiting Physicians to the Harvard 
Clinic. Francis Winslow Palfrey, Chan- 
ning Frothingham, Jr., Lesley Hinckley 
Spooner. 

Visiting Surgeons to the Harvard Clinic. 
David Cheever, Samuel Robinson, John 
Homans. 

Instructors. Louis Nelson, in Pharma- 
cology; Maynard Ladd, in Pediatrics; 
Malcolm Storer, in Gynaecology; Ernest 
Boyen Young, in Gynaecology; Howard 
Townsend Swain, in Obstetrics; Walter 
James Dodd, in the use of the Roentgen 
Ray; George Burgess Magrath, in Legal 
Medicine. 

Assistants. David Lawrence Williams, 
in Materia Medica; William Palmer 
Lucas, in Pediatrics; Phillip Haskell 
Sylvester, in Pediatrics; Edwin Hemp- 
hill Place, in Pediatrics; Nathaniel Rob- 
ert Mason, in Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology; Robert Laurent DeNormandie, 
in Obstetrics; Robert Montraville Green, 
in Gynaecology; Samuel Walker Ells- 
worth, in the use of the Roentgen Ray; 
Percy Brown, in the use of the Roentgen 
Ray; Arial Wellington George, in the use 
of the Roentgen Ray. 


Dental School. 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry. 
Timothy Otis Loveland, Albert Benton 
Jewell, Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Ed- 
win Carter Blaisdell, Ned Albert Stan- 
ley, Joseph Totten Paul, James Austin 
Furfey, Frank Turner Taylor, Samuel 
Tuttle Elliott, Marquis D. Littig, 
Charles Gilman Pike, Robert White- 
hill, Charles Edward Stevens, Ernest 
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Victor Leon Whitchurch, Eugene Barry 
Wyman, Ernest Howard Chute, David 
Frederick Spinney, Philip Amos Leavitt, 
Harry Austin Stone. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Arthur Warren Eldred, Thomas Ber- 
nard Hayden, Wilson Case Dort, Leo 
Augustine Rogers, Herbert Frank Lang- 
ley, Harry Sylvester Clark, Frank Le- 
Roy Eames, Julius Frank Hovestadt, 
John Arthur Furbish, Fred Alexander 
Beckford, Maurice Earle Peters. : 

Instructors in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia. Edwin Linwood Farrington, Al- 
bert Leonard Midgley, William Henry 
Gilpatric, Harold Bradshaw Norwood. 

Instructors in Orthodontia. Horace 
Leonard Howe; in Oral Surgery, Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner; in Porcelain 
Work, Amos Irving Hadley, Robert 
Tucker Moffatt; in Neurology, Edward 
Wyllys Taylor; in Syphilis, Charles 
Morton Smith. 

Assistants. In Roentgenology, Earle 
Clinton Cummings; in Operative Den- 
tistry, Nathan Anthony Estes, Otis 
Shaw Smith; in Oral Surgery, Roger 
Browne Taft; in Prosthetic Dentistry, 
William Fiske Strangman. 

Lecturers. On “Oral Hygiene, George 
Henry Wright; on Dental Chemistry, 
Henry Carlton Smith; on Operative 
Dentistry, Martin Bassett Dill. 

Demonstrator of Prosthetic Dentistry, 
Varaztad Hovhaness Kazanjian. 

Voted to appoint Henry Vincent Hub- 
bard Assistant Professor of Landscape 
Architecture for five years from Sept. 1, 
1911. 

Voted to approve the recommendations 
of the Resident Executive Board as fol- 
lows: 


(1) That the courses, Architecture 2a and 
4a, be included under the Graduate School of 
Applied Science instead of under the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

(2) That the course fee be $40 this year and 
$45 next year plus $5 registration fee in the 
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case of those members of the course who are 
not registered in the University. 

(3) That the Board considers it extremely 
advisable to encourage men who are not 
registered in any department of the Univer- 
sity to elect these courses whenever such men 
are properly fitted. 


Under vote of Feb. 8, 1904, gifts 
amounting to $885 were received for 
current expenses at the Gray Herbarium. 

Under vote of Dec. 14, 1908, gifts 
amounting to $2550 were received to- 
ward increasing the income of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. 

Under vote of Nov. 12, 1906, the fol- 
lowing gifts were received for the Divi- 
sion of Music: Frederick S. Converse, 
$30; Arthur Foote, $30; Anonymous, 
$150. 

Under vote of April 10, 1911, gifts 
amounting to $31,000 were received to- 
wards the construction and endowing a 
Cancer Hospital. 

Towards the Charles Gross Memorial 
Fund, additional, $615. 

Under vote of April 24, 1911, gifts 
amounting to $22,375 were received to- 
wards the erection of Freshman dormi- 
tories. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 10, 1911. 

The following 23 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; The Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Fish, Gaston, 
Gordon, Grant, Higginson, W. Law- 
rence, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, War- 
ren, Weld, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 24, 1911, appointing 
George Benson Weston Instructor in 
Romance Languages from September 1, 
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1911, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

The Board approved the establish- 
ment of a Graduate School of Medicine 
in general accordance with the plan pro- 
posed by the Faculty of Medicine. 

The Board consented to the election of 
George Chandler Whipple, Gordon Mc- 
Kay Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1911; of Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, as Professor of Greek 
and Latin, to serve from Sept. 1, 1911; 
and of Leo Wiener, as Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literature, toserve from 
Sept. 1, 1911. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the Board voted 
to amend the Rules and By-laws of the 
Board as follows: 

1. By adding to the list of regular 
Committees of the Board ‘A Commit- 
tee on University Extension, including 
the Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and the School for Social Workers.” 

2. By substituting for the Committee 
to Visit the Botanic Garden and Botan- 
ical Museum, “A Committee to Visit 
the Botanic Garden” and a new “‘Com- 
mittee to Visit the Botanical Museum.” 

Upon the motion of Mr. Williams, the 
following persons were appointed mem- 
bers of the Committee to Visit the Bo- 
tanic Garden until further action by 
the Board, to wit; F. A. Delano, Oliver 
Ames, E. F. Atkins, E. B. Dane, G. A. 
Dorr, A. F. Estabrook, N. C. Nash, and 
as members of the new Committee to 
Visit the Botanical Museum the follow- 
ing persons, to wit; S. M. Weld, Walter 
Hunnewell, E. C. Lee, David Pingree, 
Miss Mary Lee Ware, W. P. Wilson, 
B. P. Clark. 

The Board elected Inspectors of Polls 
for the election of Overseers pn next 
Commencement Day, and voted that the 
President of the Board be authorized to 
fill any vacancy that may arise in the 
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office of Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day. 

Mr. Williams presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration; ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Morgan presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Library; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

President Eliot presented the Report 
of the Committee on Government, to 
which was referred at the meeting of the 
Board of February 21, 1911, the consid- 
eration of the advisability of holding a 
meeting of the Board upon two or more 
days consecutively in the spring of the 
academic year, and after debate thereon, 
it was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of President Lowell, 
the following resolution was adopted by 
the Board; 

“That in order to promote the objects 
of the Bureau for Research and Govern- 
ment, recently established at the Uni- 
versity, the Harvard Clubs be requested 
to designate one or more of their mem- 
bers to assist that Bureau in collecting 
public and other documents.” 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
a communication from Mr. E. H. Wells, 
the General Secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, informing the Board 
that the Directors of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting held on April 12, 
1911, accepted and approved the votes 
of the Board of Overseers of February 
21, 1911, in relation to the nomination 
of Overseers by certificate, and the order 
of printing the names of candidates for 
Overseers on the official ballot of Com- 
mencement Day, and said communica- 
tion was placed on file; 

Also a communication from Mr. Wells 
of a vote of the Executive Committee of 
the Harvard Alumni Association of 
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April 12, 1911, that no postal ballots 
should be sent this year to the officers 
of the University who are ineligible to 
vote for Overseers, and if any ballots be 
received from said officers, they shall not 
be counted in the vote, and said com- 
munication was placed on file; 

Also a communication from Mr. Wells 
that at a meeting of the Directors of the 
Alumni Association on April 12, 1911, 
it was voted respectfully to suggest to 
the Board of Overseers the advisability 
of printing on the official ballot, to be 
used on Commencement Day, some no- 
tice explaining the order in which the 
names of candidates will henceforth ap- 
pear, and said communication was 
placed on file; 

And upon the motion of Mr. Morgan 
it was voted that no notice be printed on 
the official ballot but that copies of the 
new rule fixing the order of names on 
the ballot be posted in the polling room. 


Special Meeting, June 21, 1911. 


The following 11 members were pre- 
sent: the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Endicott, A. A. Lawrence, Markham, 
Peabody, Richardson, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Warren, Wigglesworth. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Dr. Warren was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 19, 1911, amending the 
Ninth Statute of the University by in- 
serting the words “‘ Master of Science in 
Botany” after the words “Master of 
Science in Zotlogy”; and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 19, 1911, that Botany be 
added to the list of subjects in which 
degrees may be granted in the Gradu- 
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ate School of Applied Science; and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 29, 1911, establishing the 
Nathaniel Ropes Professorship in Polit- 
ical Economy, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote: and the appoint- 
ment of Charles James White, as Assist- 
ant Professor of Dermatology for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1911; and the reap- 
pointment as Assistant Professors for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1911, of Fred- 
eric Thomas Lewis, of Embryology, and 
James Homer Wright, of Pathology, 
were consented to. 

The Board concurred in appointing 
the following Preachers to the Univer- 
sity for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
William Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Henry 
Sloane Coffin, D.D., Albert Parker 
Fitch, D.D., Charles Edwards Park, 
B.A., Herbert Lockwood Willett, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

The Board consented to changing the 
title of Charles Montraville Green from 
Professor of Obstetrics to Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

The Board approved the vote of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of June 20, 
1911, that the statement of the require- 
ment in Physics for admission be re- 
vised so as to make it accord more nearly 
with the College Entrance Examination 
Board statement of this requirement. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read the Report of the Committee, 
to whom was referred the vote of the 
President and Fellows of May 8, 1911, 
in relation to the degree of Juris Doctor, 
with the recommendation that the Board 
consent to said vote of the President and 
Fellows; that the degree of Doctor of 
Law (Juris Doctor) be changed to Juri- 
dicae Scientiae Doctor, and the Board 
voted to accept said report and adopt 
the recommendation thereof. 
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Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on Zodlogy; ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, June 28, 1911, 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, 
at 9:30 o’clock a.m. 

The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; The 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. W. 
Eliot, Endicott, Fish, Frothingham, 
Gaston, Grant, A. A. Lawrence, W. 
Lawrence, Markham, Mills, Morgan, 
Peabody, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, Weld, Wig- 
glesworth, Willson. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

The Board consented to the election of 
John Lovett Morse, Associate Professor 
of Pediatrics, for five years from Sept. 1, 
1911; of George Gray Sears, Associate 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1911; of Abner Post, Pro- 
fessor of Syphilis, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1911; of Algernon Coolidge, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Laryngology, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1911; of William Phillips Graves, 
Professor of Gynaecology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1911; and of William Zebina 
Ripley, Nathaniel Ropes Professor of 
Political Economy, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1911. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 19, and June 27, 1911, 
appointing Roland Burrage Dixon, a 
member of the Library Council for one 
year from September 1, 1911, and ap- 
pointing Henry Vincent Hubbard as 
Assistant Professor of Landscape Arch- 
itecture for five years from Sept. 1, 
1911: consented to. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 27, 1911, conferring 
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degrees upon persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University respec- 
tively, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to the conferring of said degrees, 
and further voted that the Secretary be 
instructed, in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said de- 
grees. 

Mr. Peabody presented the Report of 
the Committee on Architecture; ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


ATTENDANCE OF OVERSEERS. 


AT MEETINGS FOR TEN YEARS FROM SEPT 25, 
1901 TO JUNE 28, 1911, INCLUSIVE. 


W. H. Wade, ’81, has compiled the following 
statistics for the ten years during which he has 
been Secretary of the Board of Overseers. 
1901-02. 

Sept. 25, 1901 
Oct. 9, 
Nov. 13, 
Dec. 11, 
Jan. 8, 1902 
Jan. 29, 
Feb. 12, 
Mar. 2, 
Mar. 19, 
Apr. 9, 
May 7, 
June 11, 
June 25, 


Annual 

Stated 

Adjourned 

Adjourned 

Stated 

Adjourned 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Stated 

Special 

Special 

Stated 
Total present, 
Average present, 


1902-03. 
Sept. 24, 
Oct. 8, 
Oct. 15, 
Nov. 19, 
Jan. 14, 
Feb. 11, 
Apr. 8, 
Apr. 15, 
May 20, 
June 10, 
June 24, 


Annual 

*Stated 

Special 

Special 

Stated 

Special 

Stated 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Stated 
Total present, 
Average present, 

* Sec’y. neglected to send notices. 


1903-04. 
Sept. 30, 
Oct. 14, 
Dec. 2, 


Annual 
Stated 
Special 
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Special Dec. 
Stated Jan. 
Special Mar. 
Stated Apr. 
Special May 
Adjourned May 
Stated June 

Total present, 

Average present, 

1904-05. 

Annual 
Stated 
Special 
Stated 
Stated 
Stated 
Adjourned 
Stated 
Stated 
Stated 

Total present, 

Average present 


1905-06. 

Annual 
Stated Oct. 
Stated Dec. 
Stated Jan. 
Special Feb. 
Stated 
Stated 
Stated 
Special 
Stated 

Total present, 

Average present, 


1906-07. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
June 


Annual 
Stated Oct. 
Special Nov. 
Stated Dec. 
Stated Jan. 
Special Feb. 
Stated Mar. 
Stated Apr. 
Stated May 
Special June 
Stated June 

Total present, 

Average present, 


1907-08. 

Annual Sept. 
Stated Oct. 
Stated Dec. 
Stated Jan. 
Special 
Stated 
Stated 
Stated 
Adjourned 
Stated 

Total present, 

Average present, 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 


Sept. 


Mar. 


Sept. 


Feb. 2 


1904 


Attendance of Overseers. 


1908-09. 


Annual 

Stated 

Special 

Stated 

Stated 

Special 

*Stated 

Adjourned 

Stated 

Stated 

Special 

Stated 
Total present, 
Average present, 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. ¢ 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 2: 
June ¢ 


* Held for Adjournment only. 


1909-10. 


Annual 

Stated 

Adjourned 

Stated 

Stated 

Stated 

Special 

Stated 

Stated 

Adjourned 

Special 

Stated 
Total present, 
Average present, 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. ¢ 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


1138 


30,1908 19 
14, 21 
19 

R 19 
1909 26 

23 


1 
17 
24 
21 
16 
18 

224 
18 


, 1909 20 


22 


June 2% 


June < 


1910-11. 


Annual 

Stated 

Stated 

Stated 

Stated 

Stated 

Stated 

Special 

Stated 
Total present, 
Average present, 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
June 


The total membership of the Board is 32 


Summary for Ten Academic Years. 
1901-1911. 


Acad. 
Year 

1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 


Meetings 


Total At- 
tendance 


Average At- 
tendance 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Asst. Prof. Wolbach of Bacteriology, 
who has been in western Africa with Dr. 
Todd of Montreal in search of material 
for scientific study, returned early in 
July after a six months’ trip. Their ex- 
cursion was successful, and they secured 
a large amount of valuable material on 
which they will report at a later date. 

Several hospitals in Boston and vicin- 
ity have found it advisable to cement 
their relations with the Medical School 
by asking the Faculty to nominate their 
chief of staff. The Massachusetts In- 
fants Asylum, in Jamaica Plain, the Free 
Hospital for Women, Brookline, the In- 
fants Hospital and the Children’s Hos- 
pital now have these relations with the 
School. By such an arrangement it is 
possible for the hospitals to obtain the 
strongest men in the country, as they 
can offer not only a hospital position but 
also a teaching position, which adds 
much to the attractiveness of their offer. 

The work on the new Infants Hospital 
still progresses and it is expected that 
funds will be forthcoming so that this 
hospital may soon be finished and 
opened. With the splendid opportuni- 
ties that the School laboratories offer, 
rapid advance should be made in the 
study of metabolic and other diseases 
in children. The Cancer Hospital is 
rapidly nearing completion and should 
be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

There have been several changes in 
the Faculty for the coming year. Dr. 
Abner Post has been made a full pro- 
fessor in syphilis and Dr. A. Coolidge, 
Jr., a full professor in laryngology. Drs. 
G. G. Sears and J. L. Morse have been 
made associate professors in medicine 
and pediatrics respectively. Dr. W. P. 
Graves, Surgeon in Chief to the Brook- 
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line Free Hospital for Women, has been 
made professor of gynaecology. 

There will be no radical changes in 
the plan of instruction for the coming 
winter for the undergraduates in medi- 
cine. 

The new plan for reorganization of the 
courses for graduates in medicine under 
a separate dean, and the absorption of 
the summer school of medicine into this 
plan will be worked out during the com- 
ing year so that it will go into effect in 
the fall of 1912. The number of physi- 
cians coming to Boston for graduate in- 
struction is steadily increasing. The 
large clinical facilities which Boston and 
vicinity furnish are gradually becoming 
known throughout the country. It seems 
as though there would be an exceedingly 
bright future for this part of the instruc- 
tion at Harvard. 

The tennis courts which the athletic 
association have kindly offered to build 
on the grounds of the Medical School 
are nearing completion and it is hoped 
that they will be ready for use at the 
beginning of the fall term. 

The Harvard Summer School of Medi- 
cine has been having this year the most 
successful season in its history. On Aug. 
1, the number of students enrolled al- 
ready exceeded those of any previous 
year, and there will probably be a con- 
siderable further enrolment during the 
remainder of the term. The men have 
come from very widely scattered dis- 
tricts, nearly every state of the Union 
and the several provinces of Canada 
being represented. It is particularly 
gratifying that there should be so many 
students from other medical schools, 
and from the more remote southern and 
western parts of the country. 

The most popular courses, as in pre- 
vious years, have been the general hos- 
pital courses, dealing with the various 
clinical fields of medicine, surgery, ob- 
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stetrics, and pediatrics, but many of the 
laboratory courses have also been well 
filled. There has been among candidates 
a demand for certain of the more special- 
ized lines of clinical work which has 
been impossible this year to meet, but 
careful note has been taken of the trend 
of such demands, and an effort will be 
made next year to supply them. Alto- 
gether, the steady growth of the Summer 
School of Medicine is highly gratifying, 
and offers prospect of continuance to the 
credit and reputation of the University 
in the future. 
C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The Photographic Magnitudes of the 
Stars. 


One of the most important problems 
now requiring solution by astronomers is 
the determination of the photographic 
magnitudes of the stars. Ascale of visual 
magnitudes has been established at Har- 
vard by more than two million photo- 
metric settings, extending over a period 
of 30 years. This scale of magnitudes has 
been widely accepted by astronomers of 
different nations. The introduction of 
photographic methods into nearly all 
branches of astronomy calls for an equally 
extensive determination of photographic 
magnitudes. The problem of determining 
the brightness of the stars, on any abso- 
lute scale, is a much more difficult one 
than would appear at first sight. The 
basis of the scale in common use comes 
down to us from the ancients. In the Al- 
magest, the brightness of the stars is in- 
dicated by the first six letters of the 
Greek alphabet. The brightest stars are 
indicated by the letter a, and the faintest 
stars visible to the naked eye, by ¢ This 
scale was extended by Aregelander and 
others to the fainter stars, but with such 
different results that W. Struve main- 
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tained that his stars of the 13th magni- 
tude were fainter than those called 20th 
by W. Herschel. Pogson showed that 
the interval of one magnitude approxi- 
mately represented a constant light ratio, 
2.518, whose logarithm is 0.400, and this 
definition is now universally accepted. 

Many differential methods have been 
used for the determination of photo- 
graphic magnitudes. The method most 
widely employed is to measure the dia- 
meters of the stellar images. It was first 
used by George P. Bond at the Harvard 
Observatory in 1858. It is perhaps the 
best method where great accuracy is not 
necessary, and the positions of many 
stars are also required. Various objec- 
tions to this method have arisen, how- 
ever, which have restricted its use at the 
Harvard Observatory. 

A determination of the photographic 
magnitude of the bright stars, on an ab- 
solute scale, will be found in volume 59, 
of the Annals of the Observatory. Mr. 
King has there shown that the photo- 
graphic magnitude can be derived from 
the photometric magnitude by adding 
to it a constant which is dependent on 
the class of spectrum. This constant ap- 
pears to be nearly the same for stars of 
all magnitudes. In other words, all stars 
having the same distribution of lines in 
their spectra’ have the same distribu- 
tion of light in the continuous back- 
ground of their spectra. This law is per- 
haps only approximately true, but the 
deviation, at least for the brighter stars, 
is probably too small to be determined 
at present. It therefore follows that the 
photographic magnitude can be deter- 
mined when we know the photometric 
magnitude and the class of spectrum. 
This is the case with all the stars in the 
“Revised Harvard Photometry,” and 
accordingly we may readily determine 
the photographic magnitude of the 9,100 
stars contained in that work, or of all 
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stars of the magnitude of 6.50, or brighter. 
This result adds increased interest and 
value to the Harvard classification of 
stellar spectra. The scale of the photo- 
graphic and photometric magnitudes is 
the same for stars whose spectrum is of 
class A. The bluest stars are about half 
a magnitude brighter, and the red stars 
about a magnitude and a half fainter by 
the photographic scale, than by the 
photometric scale. 

The appearance of some of the prin- 
cipal constellations would undergo a 
marked change, if in looking at them we 
saw their photographic, instead of their 
visual, magnitudes. Thus, a Scorpii is 
commonly recognized as a bright star 
between two that are fainter, ¢ and r. 
Their visual magnitudes are 1.22, 3.08 
and 2.91, respectively. Their photo- 
graphic magnitudes are 2.85, 2.80, and 
2.60, so that a becomes the faintest of 
the three. a Orionis is much brighter vis- 
ually than either of the three stars, 4, ¢, 
or ¢ forming the belt of Orion. The vis- 
ual magnitudes are 0.92, 2.46, 1.75, and 
1.91. The photographic magnitudes are 
2.53, 1.91, 1.84, and 1.47, so that a would 
appear from half a magnitude to a mag- 
nitude fainter than either of the others. 
To a photographic vision, the appearance 
of the Southern Cross would be greatly 
altered, since the star y Crucis is red. 
The visual magnitudes of the four stars 
forming the Cross are 1.05, 1.50, 1.61, 
and 3.08, the photographic magnitudes, 
0.77, 1.22, 3.29, and 2.85. 

The Director of the Harvard Observ- 
atory is now undertaking extensive in- 
vestigations on the photographic mag- 
nitudes of stars. These will be made to 
include the faintest stars now obtainable 
in the largest telescopes. For this pur- 
pose photographs of selected regions 
have been received from the Lick Obser- 
vatory and the Solar Observatory on 
Mount Wilson. On a plate made with 
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the great reflector on Mount Wilson, 
having an exposure of four hours, stars 
of the 21st magnitude are shown. The 
light of one hundred million such stars 
would be required te equal that of one 
star of the first magnitude. 

S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Summer School opened its usual 
session of six weeks on June 29, Phi Beta 
Kappa Day. This was a week earlier than 
usual, an arrangement convenient for 
the instructors and for the students from 
the west and south, where the schools 
close early in June. 

The total number of students regis- 
tered is 778, distributed as follows: 
Students from outside in general 

courses 
Students in Physical Education 
Engineering Camp (not including 

Harvard students) 

Harvard students (not including 

Camp) 

Radcliffe students 


Names counted twice 


The number of Harvard students in 
the School is much less than last year, 
partly in consequence of the new rule 
by which a student wishing to make up 
a college failure in the Summer School 
at Cambridge must take either French, 
German, or trigonometry. Under this 
rule strictly disciplinary courses in these 
subjects have been provided, and the 
results have proved thoroughly satisfac- 
tory both in providing the kind of work 
needed by these students and in reliev- 
ing the other courses of their presence. 
The number of such students in the 
Summer School has this year fallen to 
about 35, and will probably diminish 
still further in the future. The number 
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of other students in the School is sub- 
stantially the same as last year. 

In the School this year men and wo- 
men are just equal in number. Omitting 
the Harvard and Radcliffe students and 
the Camp the proportion is 41 per cent 
of men, 59 per cent of women. 

As usual most of the students from 
outside are teachers. To serve the needs 
of teachers is the main purpose of the 
Summer School, and its plans ought to 
be guided with a single eye to this end. 
The resort to the School seems to be 
about holding its own, and to justify the 
belief that a school of high standards 
and severe exaction, in which each stu- 
dent’s attention is given to one subject 
for the whole session, will attract in suffi- 
cient numbers a selected body of stu- 
dents. The continued high proportion 
of men is a significant fact. 

The geographical distribution of the 
students from outside in the general 
courses is: 

North Central 52 
Western 5 


New England © 257 
Middle States 94 
South Atlantic 36 Foreign 

South Central 26 Total 488 
These proportions are substantially like 
those of last year. 

The normal courses in physical edu- 
cation, given at the Hemenway and Sar- 
gent Gymnasiums under the direction 
of Dr. D. A. Sargent maintain their 
steady growth in numbers, and this year 
have 186 students, an increase of 16 over 
last year. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the students in physical educa- 
tion is as follows: 
New England 58 
Middle States 41 
South Atlantic 19 
South Central 12 


North Central 45 
Western 6 
Foreign 5 

Total 186 


The excursions to places of historical 
and literary interest have been carried 
on, as hitherto, under the direction of 
Mr. W. E. Dorman and Mr. Guy New- 
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hall, and have given both pleasure and 
profit to many members of the School. 
They are not a mere extraneous “attrac- 
tion,” but make one of the most valu- 
able parts of what the School can offer 
to teachers from other parts of the 
country. 

The entertainments of the Summer 
Session have included evening readings 
and organ recitals, five visits to the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, a tennis tour- 
nament, four dramatic performances by 
the Coburn Players, a general reception 
by President and Mrs. Lowell, and in- 
formal smokers for the men of the School 
on Wednesday evenings in the great room 
of the Harvard Union. To the kindness 
of a number of ladies of the Faculty and 
their friends the School owes a series of 
three afternoon teas in the Phillips 
Brooks House. This hospitality was 
greatly appreciated by the students, who 
felt the unmistakable heartiness and the 


.personal quality of the welcome given 


them. The social needs of the students 
seem now adequately provided for. 

The course in Vocational Guidance 
given by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of the 
Vocational Bureau of Boston attracted 
much attention all over the country, 
and was attended by 40 students, many 
of them from a distance. Besides the 
opportunity of the course itself these 
students were able to profit much by 
taking part in some of the actual work 
of the Bureau in Boston. 

Besides a number of lectures gener- 
ously given by members of the Faculty, 
the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts this year provided a valuable 
course of six lectures on the “‘ Massachu- 
setts Idea of Vocational Education,” 
in which were set forth by the Commis- 
sion of Education, and other officers of 
the Board and heads of vocational 
schools, the principles and specific meth- 
ods of this growing department of public 
education. 
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At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates on June 14, Mrs. Frances Parkman 
was re-elected a member of the Council 
for seven years, and the following mem- 
bers of the Academic Board were ap- 
pointed for 1911-12: Professors E. L. 
Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. 
Smyth, A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, 
C. H. Grandgent, and E. F. Gay. Miss 
E. M. Hoppin has been re-appointed 
mistress of Bertram Hall, and Miss Rose 
Sherman, ’94, librarian, for 11-12. Miss 
E. M. Buckingham, ’92, has been ap- 
pointed mistress of Grace Hopkinson 
Eliot Hall for 1911-12, to take the place 
of Miss G. E. Machado, who has been 
mistress of the hall since it was opened 
in 1907, and has resigned, to the deep 
regret of the College. Miss Buckingham 
has had experience both in teaching and 
in executive work. 

Mrs. J. P. Cooke died on May 19, 
1911. She was one of the first women to 
join Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gilman in the 
foundation of the Society for the Collegi- 
ate Instruction of Women, and she re- 
mained a member of the Associates and 
of the Students’ Committee until her 
death. She gave ready sympathy to the 
needs of the college in its early days and 
continued her interest until her strength 
failed. It was in answer to her earnest 
appeal that Mrs. Agassiz consented to 
be the president of the institution. 

Under the terms of the will of Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Greene of Dartmouth, who 
died in December, 1905, several specific 
legacies were to be paid on the death of 
her husband, Mr. Francis B. Greene, 
and the residue of her property was to be 
divided among certain institutions of 
which Radcliffe was one. Mr. Greene 
died in April, 1911, and Radcliffe has so 
far received $100,000 from this legacy. 

The library has received gifts of 20 
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volumes of German texts from Prof. W. 
G. Howard, 50 volumes of miscellaneous 
works, including 15 volumes of Sparks’s 
American Biography, from Mrs. H. L. 
Higginson, and 500 volumes of French 
literature from Prof. F. C. deSumichrast. 
At Commencement, the class of 1896 
gave $400 for the fund for instruction, 
in honor of their 15th anniversary. The 
class of 1901 presented $1000 as their 
decennial gift. This sum of $1000 is to 
be held, with such sums as may be added 
to it from time to time, as the “‘Class of 
1901 Fund for Instruction,” and the in- 
come is to be allowed to accumulate un- 
til the celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the class. 

The Cambridge Latin School Club has 
given to the college the sum of $2500, to 
be used as a scholarship for students in 
Radcliffe College. Preference is to be 
given “to a graduate of the Cambridge 
High and Latin School, or to a descend- 
ant of a graduate of the old Cambridge 
Latin School.’”’ The income of this schol- 
arship, amounting to $100, is to be 
awarded now for the first time. 

144 students made use of the swim- 
ming pool which was open for the usual 
term of six weeks beginning after the 
April recess. The average daily attend- 
ance was 40. Two tennis courts have 
been made on the Greenleaf land for the 
use of the students in Radcliffe. 

Nearly all the students in Grace Hop- 
kinson Eliot Hall this year are Freshmen 
or Sophomores, and in consequence only 
16 students in both halls withdrew for 
next year. For their rooms there are 43 
applicants. 7 of the 27, who cannot be 
accommodated in the halls, are to live 
in the Edmands House adjoining the 
Bertram Hall land, which was _be- 
queathed to the college a year ago by 
Mr. J. R. Edmands. They will be in care 
of Bertha M. Pillsbury, A.M. 1898, who 
has been instructor in English in Sim- 
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mons College. She returns to Radcliffe 
for graduate work. The students are to 
have their meals at Bertram Hall, where 
a separate table will be provided for 
them. 

The Baccalaureate service was held 
on June 25, in the Shepard Memorial 
Church. The sermon was by the Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence. The Baccalaureate 
hymn was by Catharine Huntington, 
"aa, 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held on June 27, at 4 P.m., in Sanders 
Theatre. Rev. J. H. Ropes, D.D., made 
the prayer. 

In addition to the gifts and bequests 
already mentioned in this Magazine, 
Pres. Briggs announced the following: 
By bequest, from Mrs. Lydia Augusta 
Barnard of Milton, $75,000 for a dormi- 
tory to be known as the James and Au- 
gusta Barnard Hall, $30,000 for scholar- 
ships to be known as the Anna Parsons 
Scholarships, and $10,000 for two addi- 
tional scholarships subject to certain life 
interests; from Alice M. Curtis of Welles- 
ley, $25,000, to found the Marion H. 
Curtis Scholarships, and a share in a 
trust fund; from Francis B. Greene, after 
the lapse of annuities and a trust fund, 
the residue of his estate, one half for the 
general fund of the college and the other 
half to found the Rebecca A. Greene 
Scholarships; from Mrs. J. P. Cooke two 
sums of $5000 each, which will be avail- 
able for scholarships. As these are very 
recent bequests, the college cannot ex- 
pect to receive any of them for two 
years at least or for a much longer time. 

President Lowell, after commenting 
on the fact that the waste of youthful 
life in our educational institutions is far 
greater than it ought to be, stated that 
we do not know how much systematic 
education ought tobe devoted to profes- 
sional training for the pursuit to which 
one is to give one’s life, and how much 
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may fairly be devoted to those subjects 
called cultural, which enlarge the mind 
and increase the range of sympathy. He 
assumed as his first definition of voca- 
tional training that it is one which pre- 
pares peculiarly for one vocation, and 
therefore does not prepare so well for 
another vocation as the training pecu- 
liarly suited to that second one. He drew 
apt illustrations from the Boston Latin, 
English High and Mechanic Arts High 
Schools. “Ifa school is to be really voca- 
tional,” he said, “it means that there 
will be a differentiation of schools at an 
earlier period than has been customary, 
that the secondary school, and to some 
extent even the grammar school, will be 
adapted to satisfy the ends for which 
they are to prepare, that there will be 
schools in a community more directly 
fitted to prepare for industry, for com- 
merce, and for college, and that the diffi- 
culty of passing from one to another will 
be very great.” “In education, as in 
everything else also,” said Pres. Lowell, 
“you must select the benefits that you 
care most for, you must discover the 
benefits which are lasting, you must 
adopt the system of school which will do 
the greatest amount of good to the com- 
munity, but do not, whatever you do, 
say, ‘I will adopt the system which will 
have all the benefits which can be de- 
rived from the existing system and will 
have a particular benefit beside.’ If you 
want to solve any problem, you must 
content yourself with grasping for one 
benefit which seems to you the greatest, 
and you must relinquish the other things 
which are not so important.” 

Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees on 
84 candidates, 67 A.B.s, and 17 A.M.s. 
Of the A.B.s 38 received the degree with- 
out distinction, 26 cum laude (3 with dis- 
tinction in special subjects), and 3 magna 
cum laude (1 with honors, and 2 with 
distinction in special subjects). 4 stu- 
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dents received their degrees as of other 
classes. Honors in Romance Languages 
and Literatures were awarded to R. G. 
Hedden, ’11. Highest Second Year Hon- 
ors in the Classics were awarded to A. 
A. Kelsey, ’13, and Second Year Honors 
in the Classics were awarded to A. M. 
Clay and H. M. Cushing, ’13. The Caro- 
line I. Wilby Prize, given annually to a 
Radcliffe student for the best original 
work in any department, was awarded 
to Ruth Holden, ’11, for a thesis pre- 
pared under the direction of Prof. Jef- 
frey, entitled “Reduction and Rever- 
sion in the North American Salicales.” 
The diploma and scholarship of the Cap- 
tain Jonathan Fay Fund were awarded 
also to Ruth Holden, ’11. This diploma 
is given to the member of each graduat- 
ing class who has, during her whole 
course, by her scholarship, conduct, and 
character, given evidence of the greatest 
promise. 

Admission examinations were held in 
Andover; Baltimore, Md.; Boston; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Concord; Lowell; Lynn; Mil- 
ton; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Me.; 
Washington, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Worcester; and in Cambridge. Accord- 
ing to the returns made thus far, 138 can- 
didates presented themselves for the pre- 
liminary examinations, and 14 candidates 
took the examinations for admission as 
special students. Of the final candidates 
62 were admitted, 37 without conditions 
(23 under the Old Plan, and 14 under the 
New Plan), 25 with conditions or a pro- 
visional pass. It is hoped that 31 will 
complete their examinations in Septem- 
ber. Inaddition to the candidates named 
above, 18 candidates took examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and 18 students already admitted 
to college tried to remove conditions or 
took examinations to anticipate work. 
Of the 138 preliminary candidates 34 
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have already taken examinations, thus 
dividing their examinations in three 
parts, instead of in two parts, and 22 
have taken less than six points. The New 
Plan of Harvard admission examinations 
is attracting much attention in girls’ 
schools, and it is probable that in time 
more girls than before will try to pass 
admission examinations because the 
number of examinations required under 
the New Plan is smaller than under the 
Old Plan. 

The Annual Meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held at Bertram Hall on Com- 
mencement Day, and was preceded by a 
luncheon at which 100 members and 
guests were present. At the business 
meeting it was voted to make the Union 
Room Committee a permanent commit- 
tee, thus making the Union Room in 
Bertram Hall, which has been offered 
for three years, a permanent scholarship 
for a graduate student. The following 
officers were elected: Vice-pres., C. L. 
Humphrey, ’98; sec., L. L. MeCrady, 
’96-97, ’98-"00; treas., L. R. Briggs, ’09; 
director, J. B. Peabody, 93-94; nomi- 
nating committee, M. H. Lyon, ’97; 
chairman, K. V. Spencer, Sp., E. Dodd, 
04. 


ALUMNAE. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held on the 
morning of Commencement Day. The 
Treasurer stated that the balance on 
hand was $2411.37. The Alumnae Room 
Committee reported gifts of two casts 
by the Class of ’98, and of a complete set 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine by 
Prof. W. G. Howard. The resolution 
adopted April 17, 1897, entitled “Plan 
for choosing annually an Associate of 
Radcliffe College” was discussed. This 
resolution will be discussed further at 
the next business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. It was announced that L. E, 
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Strongman, ’96, had been appointed by 
the Board of Management auditor for 
one year, beginning Sept. 1, 1911, and 
that E. Briggs, ’87, had been appointed 
historian for 6 years, beginning Sept. 1, 
1911. The balloting for officers to serve 
for 3 years from Sept. 1, 1911, resulted 
in the election of the following: Pres., 
S. M. Dean, ’95; first vice-pres., K. M. 
Thompson, ’96; 2d vice-pres., M. Kim- 
ball, ’04; sec., E. A. Daniell, 95; treas., 
A. L. Crocker, ’96; directors, M. Barton, 
’98, E. B. Hinckley, ’99, C. M. Turner, 
02, L. R. Briggs, 09; nominating com- 
mittee for the election of officers, C. J. 
Cannon, ’99, chairman, M. W. Bunker, 
’94, B. M. Howland, ’01, E. Dodd, 04, E. 
M. Richardson, ’96. The balloting for 
Alumnae Associate resulted in the re- 
nomination of M. H. Lyon, ’97. 

At 6 p.m. the Alumnae Dinner, at 
which over 370 alumnae and 13 guests 
were present, was served in the Living 
Room. After the dinner the alumnae 
chorus sang Radcliffe songs, and short 
addresses were made by Miss Coes, Prof. 
de Sumichrast, who spoke for the last 
time to any audience in Boston or the 
vicinity, Mrs. J. P. Marks, and Pres. 
Briggs. 

Miss Coes, after welcoming the gradu- 
ating class to the Alumnae Association, 
urged all the classes to follow the exam- 
ple of generosity set by the Class of 1900, 
and continued by the classes of ’96 and 
01, in contributing to the fund for in- 
struction, and she emphasized the fact 
that the pecuniary part of the gift, wel- 
come as it is, is not all; that it is the 
example of public spirit that tells by its 
influence on others. She stated that the 
college, in asking for $75,000 for Sarah 
Whitman Hall, in memory of Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, has practically com- 
mitted itself to a hall of the same size as 
the present ones, because it wishes the 
memorial to Mrs. Whitman to express 
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her own firm courage and generosity. It 
hopes, therefore, that the new hall can 
be planned to contain at least 40 or 50 
rooms. Moreover, in a large dormitory 
some of the rooms may be inexpensive, 
which cannot be the case in a small dor- 
mitory. A few rooms at very moderate 
prices give just the help that students of 
small means need at a critical moment, 
for it is often the last $50 which make the 
difference between a girl’s coming to 
Radcliffe or going elsewhere. Miss Coes 
said that the college had $22,500 in 
money, and $11,000 or more in pledges, 
and that it needed $40,000 more. 

Prof. de Sumichrast, after giving 
recollections of his early experience in 
teaching women students, spoke seri- 
ously of his high regard for the intellect- 
ual ability of the women of America, of 
his admiration for the opportunity for 
advancement offered in the United States 
to any person with talent and applica- 
tion, regardless of birth or social station. 
He expressed earnest good wishes for the 
future of the college, to the success of 
which, he said, its graduates contributed 
as well as its most devoted instructors. 

Agnes Morgan expressed for the Class 
of ’01, their feeling of perennial youth 
and perennial loyalty to the college. 

Mrs. Marks described the strikingly 
beautiful quality of the real democracy 
of the women of England, who, having 
themselves all that this world can offer, 
disdain to be a privileged few, and give 
themselves with all simplicity to the 
task of advancing the cause of women — 
that their privileges may belong to all 
other women. She contrasted with this 
the complacent attitude of indifference 
to public questions on the part of Ameri- 
can women, and begged that our national 
optimism be not allowed to degenerate 
into free-and-easiness, that we fail not to 
appreciate the gifts that are left in our 
hands by such leaders as Mrs. Howe and 
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Col. Higginson. She spoke also of Mrs. 
Augusta Barnard, the benefactor whose 
gifts to the college were announced at 
Commencement, whose radiant face was 
a bequest to those who saw it. 

Pres. Briggs spoke of the college and 
its ideal. He said that the college should 
not attempt an “intellectual system of 
the universe,” that it should maintain 
a normal relation between its students 
and the outside world in order that the 
scheme of life there planned may not 
prove too far off for life itself, and that 
enthusiasms may not sicken and die in 
the real world. “Its graduates,” he said, 
“should be distinguished for cheerful 
constancy of earnestness, by keeping 
finer and higher interests when they 
come to middle life, — by having ideals 
with fast colors. They must make the 
ideal practical, not by lowering the 
ideal, but by lifting the practical up to 
~ ed 

Lois Kimball Mathews, p ’06, has 
been appointed Dean of Women in the 
Univ. of Wisconsin, and Katharine J. 
Kenaga, A.M., ’03, Dean of the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. Muriel 
B. Carr, A.M., ’02, is instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Univ. of Wisconsin, Clara F. 
McIntyre, ’00, instructor in English in 
the Univ. of Kansas, Anna J. Pell, A.M. 
’05, instructor in Mathematics in Mount 
Holyoke College, Maud B. Gorham, 
p10, instructor in English in Swarthmore 
College, Gertrude Schoepperle, p ’09, 
instructor in English in the Univ. of 
Illinois, Mary S. Heffenger, ’05-07, in- 
structor in English in Wellesley College, 
Caroline F. Tupper, A.M. ’10, instructor 
in English in the College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C., Mary H. Cutler, A.M. 
’09, instructor in History in Mills Col- 
lege, Virginia Bush, ’10-11, instructor 
in English in the Univ. of Utah. 

Susan K. Gillean, A.M. 11, and Wini- 
fred P. Hathaway, 10-11, have scholar- 
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ships for the summer of 1911 in the 
Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. Ruth Holden, ’11, has a 
fellowship for 1911-12 in the Univ. of 
Chicago. Mabel E. Hodder, A.M. ’04, 
received the Ph.D. degree from Cornell 
Univ. in June, 1911. 

Ada Eliot Sheffield, 90-93, has an 
article on “The Written Law and the 
Unwritten Double Standard” in the 
July number of the International Journal 
of Ethics. Alice B. Macdonald, ’94—96, 
has just published a text-book in English 
for the use of first-year students in high 
schools entitled “‘ Foundation English — 
The Expression of Ideas.” 


Marriages. 
1901. Mary Emery Wright to Dean 
Emerson, at Cincinnati, O., June 
15, 1911. 
. Christine Romare to Vernon Vic- 
tor Tilson, at Atlanta, Ga., June, 
1911. 
Amy Palmer Bacon to Charles 
Edward Merritt, at Allston, June 
20, 1911. 
. Florence Marion Smith to Albert 
Deering Case, June 28, 1911. 
. Dorothy Langley Hobson to Har- 
lan Trimble Pierpont, at Dorches- 
ter, June 2, 1911. 
1904-06. Emma Louise Brownell to 
Robert Alexander Wason, at 
Peru, Ind., May 11, 1911. 
1905-06. Mary Sanger to Henry Adams 
Bellows, at Cambridge, June 12, 
1911. 
Lucia Crafts Witherby to William 
Horace Greeley, at Roxbury, June 
8, 1911. 
Florence Ellen Lahee to Burton 
Merrill Varney, at Cambridge, 
June 21, 1911. 
1907-08. Eva Sophie Forté to Atherton 
Howe Tucker, at New York, June 
14, 1911. 


1907. 
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1910. Margaret Fuller Glover to Robert 
Russell Ames, at Wayland, May 
27, 1911. 

1907-08, 1909-11. Emilie Parley Car- 
lisle to Morton Collins Stewart, 
at Bellingham, July 6, 1911. 

1908-11. Florence Olga Delson to Ed- 
ward Sapier, at Ottawa, Can., 
April 28, 1911. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Class Day — which for the first time 
came on Thursday (June 22) instead of 
on Friday — wasagain a delightfully suc- 
cessful occasion, for the weather was fair 
without being too hot. Festivities offi- 
cially began with the Senior Spread the 
night before in Memorial Hall, which 
lasted from eight until one. Although 
there were a great many couples present, 
the large floor of the dining-room was 
not too crowded for good dancing, owing 
probably to the fact that many preferred 
to sit outside in their boxes. These were 
arranged in the Delta, which was fenced 
off from the street and strung with Jap- 
anese lanterns. Between the dances a 
military band, resplendent in scarlet and 
white, played football songs and the like, 
and as the night was fine, with little or 
no dew, most of the visitors seemed to 
enjoy themselves quite as much off the 
floor as on it. Supper, too, was served in 
the Delta continuously during the pro- 
gress of the dance. 

The exercises of Class Day itself com- 
menced with prayers in Appleton Chapel 
by Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, which were 
attended by the Seniors in a body. At 
10.30 Sanders began to fill, and when, at 
a few minutes before eleven, the Seniors, 
headed by their officers, filed to their 
places on the floor and platform, every 
seat, except a few in the highest gallery, 
was taken. The opening prayer was of- 
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fered by Prof. G. H. Palmer. The ora- 
tion, the theme of which was an exhorta- 
tion against unproductive scholarship, 
was delivered by Charles Sager Collier, 
and was received with prolonged ap- 
plause. Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer 
read the Poem, and William Chase 
Greene, the Ode. 

Following Sanders, came the earlier 
spreads, which filled up the time before 
the Stadium exercises. The number of 
these seems to grow every year, the 
Crimson listing 15 large ones, in addition 
to which there are probably almost as 
many smaller ones. The Phillips Brooks 
House Association Spread, begun three 
years ago, seems now to have become a 
fixture and continues increasing in popu- 
larity with each succeeding class. 

At a few minutes past two, the Junior 
ushers, some 90 or more in number, 
formed a long line from Hollis to Robin- 
son and swept across the Yard, clearing 
it of all who had no tickets. From that 
time on, all entrances were guarded, and 
only ticket-holders admitted. 

The Ivy exercises promised at one 
time to be marred by rain, but only a 
few drops fell, and by the time the ma- 
jority of the guests arrived the stone 
seats were dry again. At about 4 o’clock 
the first of the long procession of gradu- 
ates wound into the enclosure at the 
bowl, cheering and shouting, led by the 
Class of 86, under A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
the Class Day Marshal. The triennial 
Classes of ’05 and ’08 were decked out 
in hatbands and neckties of flaming 
orange and black. After the graduates 
came the Seniors, in their caps and 
gowns led by Acting First Marshal R. 
C. Foster, and after them came the un- 
dergraduates by classes. For almost a 
quarter of an hour cheer followed cheer, 
until finally Foster announced the Ivy 
Orator, Alan Gregg. His speech was ex- 
ceedingly good and every word could be 
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heard by all of his 15,000 listeners, in 
spite of the wind blowing across the 
Stadium. The customary showers of 
confetti and streamers were as copious 
as ever, and as an accompaniment to 
“Fair Harvard” formed a striking cli- 
max and ending to the exercises. 

Late afternoon and evening brought 
more spreads and the crowd in the Yard 
increased steadily. Bands played, and 
as the day darkened, long chains of 
Japanese lanterns, swung from the elms, 
shone on the kaleidoscopic crowds be- 
neath with a soft unfamiliar light. There 
was dancing in the Gymnasium, Memo- 
rial, and at the Union Spread. Beck Hall 
was crowded, and after the supper-tables 
were cleared away, there was dancing 
there also until after eleven. Finally the 
visitors began to disperse in street-car 
and automobile; by twelve, caterers 
and workmen were busy pulling down 
tents and lanterns and packing chairs in 
the almost deserted Yard, and Class 
Day, 1911, was over. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was 
preached to the Seniors the Sunday be- 
fore Class Day, June 18, by President 
Lowell. He chose for his text the passage 
from Ezekiel beginning, “But if the 
watchman see the sword come, and 
blow not the trumpet —” and in the ser- 
mon emphasized the responsibility of 
individuals. Immediately after chapel 
President and Mrs. Lowell held a recep- 
tion for the Seniors and those who were 
graduating in three years. 

Instead of following out the custom- 
ary round of entertainments for the last 
part of their year, the Senior Class de- 
cided to have a shandygaff night instead 
of the annual dinner. This was held on 
March 13, and was so successful that a 
strawberry night was proposed and like- 
wise successfully held in the early part 
of May. Of course the picnic was not 
omitted. This event seems to gather to 
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itself an increasing halo of tradition with 
the passing years. Up betimes in the 
morning, the Seniors marched four 
abreast through the streets of Cam- 
bridge, and were later conveyed to Ped- 
dock’s Island, near Hull, by the time- 
honored King Philip. Once there, they 
lost no time in organizing water-sports, 
baseball, and track games and a barbe- 
cue of large proportions. Returning to 
Cambridge, they fell in with adventures 
both by sea and land, individually and 
collectively, and ended a long day at 
about nine o’clock, sunburnt and tired. 

First prizes in the Boylston speaking 
contest went last spring to W. G. Beach, 
"11, and M. Gordon, ’11. H. Brightman, 
11, C. W. Findlay, 712, and O. Ryan, 
"11, were awarded second prizes. The 
awards of the Bowdoin prizes were as 
follows: For dissertations in English by 
undergraduates, first prize of $250 to R. 
R. Hess, ’11, for an essay entitled “The 
Paper Industry and its Relation to 
Conservation and the Tariff,” second 
prizes of $100 each to J. A. Spaulding, 
12, for “A Comparison of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris and Euripides’ 
Iphigenia among the Taurians,” and to 
H. K. Moderwell, 712, for “‘A Modern 
Attitude towards Art.” Three prizes of 
$200 each were also awarded from the 
fund to graduate students; one to E. 
L. Chaffe, 4G., for a dissertation on “‘A 
New Method of Impact Excitation of 
Undamped Electric Oscillations and 
their Analysis by means of Braun Tube 
Oscillographs”’; one to S. Morgulis, 2G., 
for one on “Inanition: Experiments and 
Reflections”; and the third to A. R. 
Chandler, 2G., for one on “The Tragic 
Appeal of the Drama of Sophocles.” — 
The prizes of $50 each for dissertations 
in Greek and Latin were won by M. 
Levine, ’11, for a translation into Attic 
Greek of a passage in Gilbert Murray’s 
“The Rise of the Greek Epic”; and by 
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A. E. Phoutrides, ’11, for a translation 
into Latin of a passage in Phillips 
Brooks’s “‘On the Purpose of Scholar- 
ship.” — F. E. Crawford, ’11, won the 
Philip Washburn Prize with a thesis, 
entitled, “The Trade Relations of the 
United States with Great Britain — 
1783-1789.” — The Baldwin Prize of 
$150, offered annually by the National 
Municipal League, for the best essay on 
a subject in municipal government, was 
won by G. H. McCaffrey, 12, for an 
essay on the “Police Administration of 
Boston.” This is the fourth consecutive 
year in which this prize, open to students 
in any college or university in the United 
States, has been won by a Harvard man. 
— The Jeremy Belknap Prize for the 
best composition in French was won by 
L. H. Harris, 14, for a translation into 
French of J. E. C. Bodley’s “‘ France.”’ — 
B. H. Lehman, ’11, with an essay on 
“Carlyle as Hero” won the George B. 
Sohier prize of $250. — James Gordon 
Gilkey, °12, of Watertown, won the 
Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize for a poem 
entitled ‘Boston as Seen from the Har- 
vard Bridge.” He also won the Sargent 
Prize of $100 for the best metrical trans- 
lation of a lyric poem of Horace. — The 
Susan Anthony Potter Prize was 
awarded to Henry Grattan Doyle, ’11, 
of Somerville; the Sales Prize to Fred- 
erick Wyman Whitman, 12, of Dor- 
chester; the Menorah Society Prize of 
$100 to H. Wolpon, ’12, of New York; 
the Sumner Prize, to Henry Hurwitz, 
1G., of Gloucester; and the Ricardo 
Prize Scholarship to Philip Benjamin 
Kennedy, 2G., of Cambridge. 

Officers of the Crimson for the first 
half of this year are as follows: Pres., R. 
W. Williams, ’12; managing editor, R. F. 
Duncan, "12; sec., R. B. Batchelder, ’13. 
The new editors chosen at the end of the 
regular competition last spring were: A. 
S. Neilson, ’13, G. N. Phillips, 13, P. H. 
Wellman, ’13, W. C. Brown, Jr., ’14, and 
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J. A. Henderson, ’14. In addition three 
more editors from the Junior Class, F. B. 
Thwing, S. G. Biddle, and D. Sargent, 
were elected as a result of a competition 
for editorial writers. Realizing that 
there are in every class men of ideas and 
writing ability to whom the regular com- 
petition is distasteful, the editors of the 
Crimson decided that they would choose 
not more than four men from each class, 
in open competition, to furnish editorials 
for the president and to assist him in his 
duties. The three men chosen are the 
first editors under the new provision. 

The new officers of the Harvard IIlus- 
trated Magazine are: Editor, G. C. Hen- 
derson, °12; sec., P. J. White, Jr., 713; 
graduate adviser, H. von Kaltenborn, 
’09; art editor, R. Murray, ’12; business 
manager, H. Brightman, 11; asst. busi- 
ness manager, A. C. Berobsheimer, °13, 
and S. F. Withe, 14. — Recent elections 
in the Monthly resulted as follows: Pres., 
R. Douglas, 712; sec., H. K. Moderwell, 
"12; business manager, W. Sammons, 
12; asst. business managers, E. D. 
Smith, ’13, and H. R. Page, ’13. 

The Debating Council has chosen the 
following for its officers for the year: 
Pres., L. H. Mahoney, ’13; vice-pres., S. 
M. Seymour, 713; sec., P. J. Stearns, 713; 
asst. manager, P. J. Donovan, 713. — 
Phi Beta Kappa elected A. Sweetser, 
1G., as its last member from the Class of 
1911. — The new officers of the Mando- 
lin Club are: Pres., F. R. Mead, 712; 
sec., F. W. Hill, ’12; leader, D. P. Ran- 
ney, "12. — The Banjo Club has chosen 
the following: Pres., J. G. Gilkey, °12; 
sec., H. T. Deane, ’12; leader, J. W. 
Bowen, *12.— Of the Glee Club R. 
Stiles, ’12, is president; D. N. Tweedy, 
"12, is secretary; and F. R. Hancock, ’12, 
leader.— The Deutscher Verein has 
elected the following officers for next 
year: Pres., C. Hansen, 12; vice-pres., 
R. Withington, 2G.; treas., E. M. Rob- 
inson, "12; sec., W. E. Quinby, 713; 
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councilors, F. W. C. Lieder, E. N. 
Perrin, and R. M. Ferry, 12. — The 
officers of the Cosmopolitan Club for 
this year are as follows: Pres., W. Sam- 
mons, "12; Ist vice-pres., T. Komatsu, 
1G., 2d vice-pres., J. Ware, 1GB.; sec., 
C. A. Worg, ’11; treas., N. Aab; coun- 
cilors, Prof. W. M. Davis, Dean E. H. 
Wells, and Y. Arai, ’12. 

The annual exercises on Memorial 
Day, which were conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Memorial Society 
and the Charles Beck Post of the 
G.A.R., were held in Sanders Theatre. 
Rev. H. G. Spalding, ’60, the speaker, 
delivered an address on “‘Charles Sum- 
ner,’ whose centenary falls this year. — 
To welcome M. Eugéne A. Duquesne, 
Professor of Architectural Design, a 
pageant was given in the Union about 
the middle of May. It purported to be a 
“Masque of Prophecy” and was in- 
tended to depict the future of architect- 
ural art. Elaborate preparations were 
made for the occasion and no guests from 
the University were admitted unless 
they wore an academic gown or a his- 
torical costume of the 16th century. — 
The report of the Social Service Com- 
mittee, of which S. B. Steel, ’11, was 
chairman, gave the names of 290 men 
engaged in the different forms of social 
service. Of these, over half were en- 
gaged in educational work, and a pre- 
ponderating number of the rest, in the 
care of boys’ clubs. The report stated 
that during the year 30 entertainments 
had been given, and as many engage- 
ments filled by speakers at Y.M.C.A.s 
and High School Clubs. On the whole a 
comparison with last year’s report shows 
a practically stationary state of affairs, 
there being an increase of 18 men en- 
gaged in the work, but a more than 
corresponding narrowing of the field in 
other ways. 

Charles M. Storey, 12. 
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In spite of poor material, late spring, 
and a disheartening Southern trip, 
Coach Sexton brought the Nine through 
a remarkably successful season, winning 
16 of the 23 games played and defeating 
Yale at New Haven and at Cambridge. 

About mid-season the Nine slumped, 
and as the single game which was played 
with Princeton fell in that period, the 
University Nine failed to do itself jus- 
tice, and lost by the discouraging score 
of 5 to 0. On the other hand, Pennsyl- 
vania was beaten 2 to 0, Harvard scoring 
both its runs in the ninth inning. In- 
deed, throughout the season the Nine 
showed splendid fighting spirit, winning 
several games by last inning batting 
rallies when things seemed most hope- 
less. In the final games of the series, 
confidence, steadiness, and a knowledge 
of the finer points of the game proved 
the versatility of Dr. Sexton’s coaching. 
On the whole the Nine appeared to play 
as a team, not as a collection of individ- 
uals — a sure sign of victories for the 
future. 

The 


follows: 


April 11. H., 


scores of the season were as 


2; Red Sox Second, 4 (at 
Boston). 
6; Johns Hopkins, 3 (at Balti- 
more). 
. H., 4; Annapolis, 5 (at Annapolis). 
H., 2; Trinity, 0. 
. H., 5; Maine, 4. 
9. H., 18; Colby, 0. 
. H., 12; Bates, 1. 
5 3; Bowdoin, 


Eee 


0 
6; Vermont, 5. 
9; Amherst, 2 

. H., 11; Brown, 1. 

3; Syracuse, 5. 

0; Princeton, 5 (at Princeton). 
6; Pilgrims, 5. 


i oe 


1; Holy Cross, 4 (at Wor- 
cester). 

3; Andover, 2 (at Andover). 

5; Dartmouth, 10. 

2; Pennsylvania, 1. 

2; Brown, 7 (at Providence). 
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Athletics. — Baseball. 


. H., 10; Holy Cross, 5. 

. H., 5; Williams, 3. 

. H., 8; Yale, 2 (at New Haven). 
Ep: mm ge gia 


Up to the last moment all indications 
seemed to point to Yale’s winning the 
first game, which was played before the 
Commencement crowd at New Haven, 
and in all probability the series. Yale 
was supposed to have a very strong 
batting team, and as Harvard’s weak- 
ness during the season has been a lack of 
first-class pitching material, it was con- 
ceded that this want would be her un- 
doing. Yet in the first inning Potter and 
McLaughlin each hit a home-run, and 
that, coupled with the consistent cool- 
ness of Sexton, a Senior who but two 
weeks before was pitching on the second 
team, showed that Harvard was superior 
both in the box and at the bat. Harvard 
added two more to her two-run lead in 
the third on singles by Sexton and Bab- 
son, two sacrifices, and an error. In the 
fifth, another run on singles by Babson 
and McLaughlin, and Potter’s sacrifice, 
gave Harvard a 5 to 0 lead. Yale scored 
its only runs in the sixth on a pass, 
Badger’s single, a sacrifice, and an error. 
Harvard, however, got back these two 
runs and another immediately, when 
Babson and Potter singled, and 
McLaughlin hit for three bases, scoring 
himself a moment later on Hann’s infield 
hit. Great credit is due to Sexton for his 
confidence and coolness in emergencies. 
He allowed Yale but 7 hits, 3 of which, 
successive singles in the sixth, were 
wasted owing to a double play. Babson, 
Potter, and McLaughlin were the other 
individual stars, Potter accepting 9 
chances without an error and figuring in 
3 double plays. The summary: 


First Yale Game, at New Haven, June 20. 
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Earned runs: Harvard, 4. Left on bases: 
Harvard, 7; Yale, 4. Three-base hit: 
McLaughlin. Home runs: Potter, McLaugh- 
lin. Sacrifice hits: Desha, 2; Potter, Stilwell. 
Stolen bases: Badger, Gibson. Double plays: 
Desha to Potter, Gibson to Potter to Hann, 
Potter to Hann to Gibson. Bases on balls, 
off Sexton, 3; off Hartwell, 1; .off Scott, one. 
Struck out, by Hartwell, 3; by Scott, 3; by 
Sexton, 2. Umpires, Stafford and Bannon. 
Time 2h., 30 m. 

*Batted for Hartwell in fifth. 
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The second game was played in Cam- 
bridge the day after Class Day. 
McLaughlin pitched for Harvard and 
held Yale to 4 hits. Their only run was 
the result of errors by Gibson and Desha. 
Harvard scored in the first on Potter’s 
clean single to right and McLaughlin’s 
long double over the left fielder’s head. 
In the third Harvard added two more on 
Babson’s hit, an error by Badger, a sac- 
rifice, and a stolen base. The final run 
came in the sixth, when Potter singled, 
stole second, and scored on an error. 
Throughout the game the Harvard team 
seemed more alert and made their hits 
and the errors of their opponents count 
in the scoring. McLaughlin was the star 
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of the game, his pitching with men on 
bases being of a high order. Yale seemed 
unable to hit him squarely and never 
threatened Harvard’s early lead. The 
summary: 


Second Yale Game, at Cambridge, June 23. 
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Wigglesworth, c.f. 3 0 0 2 0 1 
a 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Gibson, 3b....... 3 0 0 4 0 1 
BOOOTOE, G. i.e ccee , 229-3 9° 8 
TOs... BS 4 6 BT 42 8 
YALE 

A.B. R.B.H. P.O. A. E 

Ce? s i @& 2.8 & 
Badger, 2b....... a. 2. 2 OO a 
| Bs 2. om.) @ 
Stilwell, s.s....... 7°). 4 8,-8.6 
Oe | 4 0 0 8 0 0 
Stevens, I.f....... BD. 3 Se Oe 
Merritt, 3b....... 2 0 0 0 2 1 
(Carhart, c....... 4 0O 1 6 1 0 
Freeman, p...... 3s 8 ft 1 3 0 
Bic. © DO 2 Ow 
*Church......... : © 8 & @ & 
{Tommers....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SMES ox 05 > 14 2).3 2 
Innings........ 12345678 9— 
Harvard..... 10200100 x—4 
ETA per 00100000 0—1 


Summary of playing. Left on bases: Har- 
vard, 2; Yale, 9. Two-base hit: McLaugh- 


lin. Three base-hit: Babson. Sacrifice hits: 
Potter, Badger, 2, Merritt. Stolen bases: 
Babson, Desha, Potter, Clifford, Corey, 


Stevens, Merritt, Carhart. Bases on balls: off 
McLaughlin, 4; off Freeman, 1. Struck out: 
by McLaughlin, 2; by Freeman, 4; by Scott, 2. 
Umpires: Stafford and Bannon. Time 2 brs., 
30 min. 

*Batted for Scott in 9th. 

{Ran for Freeman in 6th. 


BATTING AVERAGES, 1911. 
A.B. B.H. Per Cent. 


WIE ADsccisccaecss J 1 1.000 
SS erie 1 .500 
oe ee 78 29 371 
oe 50 =618 .360 
Babson, I.f., c.f., r.f.,p.. 45 16 .357 
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McLaughlin, 1b., 3b., Lf. 


Er ee 72 24 333 
ere 10 3 333 
Wigglesworth, c.f., r.f.... 48 14 .291 
nS ee | 7 2 -285 
_ > “iy LSS 2 Sate 22 6 .272 
NO ae 33 8 .266 
JOON, rene 56 14 -250 
i ee eee 8 2 -250 
SSS Se aera 39 9 -230 
SSE a ee 58 §=613 -230 
Oe SESS ae 15 3 -200 
SES Sere 59 10 .170 
Desha, s.s. pene wees 68 10 .146 
NEM, Essig 1n:5oerae'e 47 “ f .142 
PD chs keen sane a's 9 1 110 
8 ae er 10 1 .100 
eee 2 0 -000 
EM cccenndawneas 3 0 .000 

713 196 .274 

FIELDING AVERAGES, 1911. Do 

P.O. A. E. Cent 

cee | eee ene 6 0 O 1.000 

SS | eee 0 1 O 1.000 

| rs 181 8 2. .989 
McLaughlin, 1b., 3b., Lf. 

PaO wocchaseecees 52 16 2 .970 
re ee 120 39 5 .969 
Se ee 23 1 #1 ~+~« 2.960 
Babson, L.f., r.f.,c.f.,p.. 14 22 2 .947 
SE Bio 506 ss cee oss i s., 2 .947 
Oe eee 66 55 8  .938 
8 Re er 29 1 916 
Clifford, o.f., 1.£......... 26 4 3 .909 
Wigglesworth, c.f., r.f.... 17 1 2 .900 
PEE Gh rcsccenees BA - eS 
6S ean 13 15 5 .848 
EE SS er ee 0 8 1 #88 
eS ee 84 2. 
OS Ce aes 11 15 6. .812 
I ig ners cadeae 1 7 2 .800 
SUNT MR cGabics sans oo = 4 0 1 .800 
CAS, | ee 7, OG 2 aa 
6, OS Eee 8 9 5 .772 
Ween, Tess ccciwses 2 0 1 .666 
BE, Diskin ss050an se 0 O 83 .500 

609 278 66 .930 


At a dinner held directly after the 
game, Robert Sturgis Potter, 12, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was elected captain 
for next year. He played second base on 
his Freshman Nine and was captain of it. 
Last year he played the same position on 
the ’Varsity, and filled it again this year. 
He was also substitute quarterback on 
the Football Team last fall. 

The 1914 Team, under the coaching of 
W. A. Lawrence, ’11, came through a 
fairly successful season, winning 6 out of 
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9 games, and tying one—the Yale 
game. This last went to 13 innings, the 
score standing 1 to 1, when the umpire 
called it on account of darkness. The 
Yale Freshmen scored in the first on a 
home-run by Burdette, but in the ninth 
singles by Wingate and Reynolds evened 
matters up again. Brown and Boyle 
pitched well for their respective teams, 
Brown allowing Harvard 65 hits, and 
Boyle and Waterman, who pitched the 
last four innings, giving an equal num- 
ber. 

The following received their numerals: 
G. Bettle, New York, N. Y.; R. Boyle, 
New York, N. Y.; S. P. Clark, Chestnut 
Hill; C. W. Curtis, Jr., Marlboro; F. B. 
Harvey, Catonsville, Md.; D. T. Hood, 
Brookline; W. H. Hoogs, Jr., Honolulu, 
H. I.; J. A. Milholland, New York, N. 
Y.; R. P. Osborn, Watertown; J. R. O. 
Perkins, West Newton; P. K. Randall, 
New York, N. Y.; K. Reynolds, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; N.S. Waterman, Fall River; 
D. J. P. Wingate, Winchester. 

There were two innovations in the 
way of baseball games last spring which 
deserve mention. The first was a game 
between the Harvard Seniors and the 
Yale Seniors, at New Haven. It was 
won by the former, 8 to 4, Sexton, who 
later pitched the first game against Yale, 
being in the box for 1911. The other 
was a baseball game, also at New Haven, 
between representatives of the Harvard 
Crimson and of the Yale News, the Crim- 
son winning by a very large score. It is 
expected that return matches for both 
of these will be played in Cambridge 
next spring. 

The finish of the Leiter Cup Series was 
close. Two teams, the Bar Association 
and the Nine Muses, each having won 5 
games and lost none. In the final game, 
the Bar Association won 4 to 3, in a well- 
played and exciting game. The interest 
in Leiter Cup baseball seems to have 
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fallen off slightly, but probably the tre- 
mendous strides which Soccer has made 
towards popularity more than offset 
this, and the number of men competing 
in athletic sports has on the whole suf- 
fered no decrease. 


Crack. 


The poor showing made by the Team 
in the Dartmouth Meet, which the latter 
won 60 to 57, foreshadowed a defeat in 
the Dual Meet at New Haven on May 
23. Indeed, the only possibility of Har- 
vard’s winning lay in Foster's being able 
to take first in both dashes, and as his 
strained tendon was still very weak, no 
such showing was expected of him. As it 
turned out he got only a third in the 
100-yard dash, and pulled the same ten- 
don again while running in second place 
in the 220 yards. In the distance runs, 
Harvard took every first, Jaques scoring 
10 points in the mile and the half-mile. 
The field events and the sprints, how- 
ever, were won by Yale, with 15 out of 
16 points in the latter, and 31 1-5 out of 
40 in the former. The best time of the 
day was made by H. W. Kelley, ’11, who 
ran the quarter in 50 1-5 s., the last 300 
yards against a strong head wind. The 
final score of the meet was Harvard, 
48 1-2; Yale 54 1-2. The summary: 

Track Events. 


100-Yard Dash. First heat. Won by F. A. 
Reilley (Y.); second, C. W. Bleistein (Y.); 
third, R. C. Foster, ’11. Time, 10 2-5. 

Second heat. Won by E. U. Thatcher (Y.); 
second, W. P. Snyder (Y.); third, K. 8S. 
Billings, ’12. Time, 10 1-5s. 

Final heat. Won by F. A. Reilley (Y.); 
second, E. U. Thatcher (Y.); third, R. C. 
Foster, ’11. Time, 10s. 

220-Yard Dash. First heat. Won by F. A. 
Reilley (Y.); second, K. S. Billings, ’12; third, 
C. W. Bleistein (Y.). Time, 22 1-5s. 

Second heat. Won by W. P. Snyder (Y.); 
second, E. U. Thatcher (Y.); third, W. B. 
Adams, ’13. Time, 22 1-5s., 

Final heat. Won by C. W. Bleistein (Y.); 
second, W. P. Snyder (Y.); third, E, U. 
Thatcher (Y.). Time, 22s. 
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440-Yard Dash. Won by H. W. Kelley, ’11; 
second, X. J. Farrar (Y.); third, 8. C. Simons, 
11. Time, 50 1-5s. 

880-Yard Run. Won by H. Jaques, Jr., ’11; 
second, B. M. Preble, ’12; third, A. H. Whit- 
man, ’11. Time, 2m., 1 4-5s. 

One-Mile Run. Won by H. Jaques, Jr., "11; 
second, F. D. Everett, ’11; third, H. P. Law- 
less, °13. Time, 4m., 35 4-5s. 

Two-Mile Run. Won by P. R. Withington, 
12; second, W. F. Ryan, ’11; third, H. P. 
Lawless, '13. Time, 10m., Is. 

120-Yard Hurdles. First heat. Won by G. 
A. Chisholm (Y.); second, J. B. Cummings, 
713. Time, 15 4-5s. 

Second heat. Won by J. K. Lewis, Jr., ’11; 
second, C. L. Larkin (Y.). Time, 16 1-5s. 

Final heat. Won by G. A. Chisholm (Y.); 
second, J. B. Cummings, '13; third, C. L. 
Larkin (Y.). Time, 15 4-5s. 

220-Yard Hurdles. First heat. Won by G. 
A. Chisholm (Y.); second, J. K. Lewis, Jr.,’11. 
Time, 25 1-5s. 

Second heat. Won by P. 8S. Platt (Y.); 
second, J. B. Cummings, '13. Time, 25 1-5s. 

Final heat. Won by J. K. Lewis, Jr., ’11; 
second, J. B. Cummings, '13; Yale men dis- 
qualified for third as they left the track. 
Time, 25 1-5s. 

Final heat (run over). Won by G. A. 
Chisholm (Y.); second, J. B. Cummings, '13; 
third, J. K. Lewis, Jr., ’11. Time, 24 2-5s. 


Field Events. 


Running High Jump. Won by W. Canfield 
(Y.); second, W. A. Dennis, ’11; third, tie 
between F. B. Waller, ’13 and G. L. Schenck 
(Y.). (Jump-off won by Waller). Height, 5 
ft., 9 in. 

Running Broad Jump. Won by R. J. Hol- 
den (Y.); second, J. R. Kilpatrick (Y.); third, 
G. P. Greene (Y.). Distance, 21 ft., 9 1-4 in. 

Pole-Vault. Tie for first between J. N. 
Byers (Y.), R. A. Gardner.(Y.), and S. B. 
Wagoner (Y.). Height, 11 ft., 9 in. 

16-Pound Shot-Put. Won by J. R. Kil- 
patrick (Y.); second, H. P. Greenough; 
third, F. H. Leslie, ’12. Distance, 44 ft., 
6 3-8 in. 

16-Pound Hammer-Throw. Won by. T. 
Cable, ’13; second, C. C. Childs (Y.); third, E. 
Mersereau (Y.). Distance, 148 ft., 8 in. 


As a result of the meet the following 
men have been awarded the University 
Track ‘“‘H” for the first time: T. Cable, 
*13, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. B. Cummings, 
13, Fall River; W. A. Dennis, ’11, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. D. Everett, ’11, Wor- 
cester; F. H. Leslie, 12, Milton; B. M. 
Preble, 12, New York, N. Y.; W. F. 
Ryan, ’11, Everett; F. B. Waller, ’13, 
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Morristown, N. J.; A. H. Whitman, ’11, 
Medford. 

In the intercollegiates, which were 
held at the Stadium on May 27, Harvard 
had no chance of coming in better than 
fifth or sixth. The choice lay between 
Cornell and Pennsylvania, with Yale a 
probable third and a possible winner. 
As was expected, some remarkable per- 
formances were recorded and almost 
every intercollegiate record was either 
equalled or excelled. Cornell won the 
meet, with 30 1-2 points, Yale was second, 
with 24 1-2, and Michigan third, with 24. 
Harvard finished in seventh place with 
6. The best time of the meet was made 
by J. P. Jones, of Cornell, in the mile, 
which heran in 4m., 15 2-5s., establishing 
not only the intercollegiate record but a 
new amateur world’s record. 

He also won the half-mile on the same 
day in the record time of 1m., 54 4-5s. 
Harvard’s points were scored in the 
distance runs and in the 220-yard 
hurdles. The summary: 


Track Events. 


100-Yard Dash. First semi-final heat. Won 
by Craig (Mich.); second, Cooke (Pr.); third, 
Thatcher (Y.). Time, 9 4-5s. 

Second semi-final heat. Won by Minds 
(Penn.); second, Thomas (Pr.); third, Reilley 
(Y.). Time, 10. 

Final heat. Won by Craig (Mich.); second, 
Minds (Penn.); third, Cooke (Pr.); fourth, 
Thomas (Pr.). Time, 9 4-5s. (Equals I. C. A. 
A. A. A. and collegiate record). 

220-Yard Dash. First semi-final heat. Won 
by Craig (Mich.); second, Ford (Cor.); third, 
Thatcher (Y.). Time, 21 3-5s. 

Second semi-final heat. Won by Minds 
(Penn.); second, Cooke (Pr.); third, Ross 
(Mich.). Time, 21 4-5s. 

Final heat. Won by Craig (Mich.); second, 
Ford (Cor.); third, Cooke (Pr.); fourth, Ross 
(Mich.). Time, 21 1-5s. (Equals I. C. A. A. 
A. A. and collegiate record). 

440-Yard Dash. Won by Young (A.); sec- 
ond, Sawyer (Pr.); third, Gamble (Mich.); 
fourth, Haff (Mich.). Time, 48 4-5s. (Equals 
I. C. A. A. A. A. record). 

880-Yard Run. Won by Jones (Cor.); sec- 
ond, Putnam (Cor.); third, H. Jaques, Jr., ‘11; 
fourth, Bodley (Penn.). Time, lm. 54 4-5s. 
(New I. C. A. A. A. A. record). 

One-Mile Run. Won by Jones (Cor.); sec- 
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ond, Hanavan (Mich.); third, Paull (Penn.); 
fourth, H. P. Lawless, '13. Time, 4m., 15 2-5s. 
(New I. C. A. A. A. A., collegiate and world’s 
amateur record). 

Two-Mile Run. Won by Berna (Cor.); sec- 
ond, Newton (Wil.); third, Haimbaugh 
(Mich.); fourth, P. R. Withington, ’12. Time, 
9m., 25 1-5s. (New I. C. A. A. A. A., inter- 
collegiate and American record). 

120-Yard High Hurdles. First semi-final 
heat. Won by Chisholm (Y.); second, Havens 
(Rut.). Time, 15 3-5s. 

Second semi-final heat. Won by Stibolt 
(Cor.); second, Dwight (Pr.) Time, 16s. 

Final heat. Won by Chisholm (Y.); second, 
Stibolt (Cor.); Havens (Rut.); Dwight (Pr.), 
the fourth man, disqualified for knocking 
down three hurdles. Time, 15 2-5s. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles. First semi-final 
heat. Won by Chisholm (Y.); second, Hay- 
dock (Penn.). Time, 25 2-5s. 

Second semi-final heat. Dead heat between 
J. B. Cummings, ’13, and Stibolt (Cor.). 
Time, 25s. 

Final heat. Won by Chisholm (Y.); second, 
Stibolt (Cor.); third, J. B. Cummings, '13; 
fourth, Haydock (Penn.). Time, 24 3-5s. 


Field Events. 

Running High Jump. Dalrymple (M.I. T.), 
Burdick (Penn.), and Farrier (Penn.) tied for 
first place at 6 ft.; fourth, Enright (D.), 5 ft., 
11 in. 

Running Broad Jump. Won by Holden 
(Y.), 22 ft., 3 5-8 in.; second, Mercer (Penn.), 
22 ft., 3 in,; third, Laflamme (Penn.), 21 ft., 
10 3-4 in.; fourth, Mathers (Penn. State), 21 
ft., 10 1-2 in. 

Pole-Vault. Won by Babcock (Col.), 12 ft., 
8 3-8in. (New I. C. A. A. A. A. and collegiate 
record); second, Gardner (Y.), 12 ft., 5 3-8 in.; 
tie for third between D’Autremont (Cor.) and 
Byers (Y.), 12 ft. 

16-Pound Shot-Put. Won by Horner 
(Mich.), 46 ft.,7 1-8in. (NewI.C. A.A. A.A. 
and collegiate record); second, Kilpatrick 
(Y.), 45 ft., 2 3-4 in.; third, Kanzler (Cor.), 
44 ft., 4 in.; fourth, Bartlett (Br.), 43 ft., 8 in. 

16-Pound Hammer-Throw. Won by Tilley 
(D.), 145 ft., 11 1-2 in.; second, Marden (D.), 
144 ft., 10 in.; third, Childs (Y.), 144 ft., 2 in.; 
fourth, Murphy (Penn.), 141 ft., 9 in. 


P. R. Withington, 12, of Boston, was 
elected captain of the Track Team for 
next year. He is a distance runner, and 
won the 2-mile against Yale. He holds 
the College record for that distance. 

The Freshman Track Team had a 
poor season, being defeated by Exeter, 
74 to 32, and losing to Yale 1914, by the 
score of 42 to 61. Yale captured 9 first 


places, and showed that its team con- 
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tained good material for this spring’s 
’Varsity. The Harvard performers did 
not show up so well; A. L. Jackson in the 
hurdles seems to be the most promising. 


Tennis. 


The need of more tennis courts was 
again sadly felt this year. On good days 
affairs reached the point where a player 
began to expect to have to wait any- 
where from ten minutes to half an hour 
before a court was vacant. Jarvis Field 
being the most accessible, was particu- 
larly overcrowded, and there the long 
sweep of the wind and dust, and the close 
proximity of the courts to one another, 
made the game, even when a court was 
obtainable, far less enjoyable than it 
should have been. The Tennis Team 
was unusually unsuccessful. E. H. 
Whitney, 714, and A. Sweetser, 1G., the 
best players in college, were ineligible, 
with the result that in the match against 
Princeton the University Team won 1 
match and lost 6. Against Yale the score 
was even more discouraging, Harvard 
failing to win any of the 9 matches. In 
interclass tennis, A. Sweetser, 1G., C. S. 
Cutting, ’12, A. J. Lowery, ’13, and E. 
H. Whitney, ’14, were the winners of 
their respective tournaments. The In- 
terscholastic Tennis Tournament went 
to Exeter by a large margin, MacVeagh 
of Exeter, who defeated Paner of St. 
Mark’s in the final round, having the 
right, thereby, as interscholastic cham- 
pion, to enter the national championship 
tournament at Newport. 


Rowing. 
The Cornell Race. 


Coach Wray last year made the Cor- 
nell race an end in itself and trained the 
men for it, not using it as in past years as 
a sort of preliminary skirmish previous 
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to the real battle at New London. Yet 
in spite of all his efforts we were again 
defeated — this time by about 2 1-4 
lengths. The race was rowed on Lake 
Cayuga under perfect conditions, at 
about 6 p.m. on May 27. Cornell got 
somewhat of a lead at the start, and, 
although rowing a lower stroke than 
Harvard, drew ahead very slowly. At 
the mile, Cornell was almost a length 
ahead and rowing about two points 
lower. In another half-mile this lead was 
increased to two lengths, in spite of the 
fact that Harvard was rowing smoothly 
and steadily. At the finish of the race, 
Cornell showed a great burst of speed, 
and, although Harvard spurted, was 
able to increase slightly its lead to 2 1-4 
lengths. The times over the course were: 
Cornell, 10m., 59s.; Harvard, 11m., 8 
3-5s. The orders were: 

Cornell. St., Bowen; 7, Ferguson; 6, Distler; 
5, Wakely; 4, Kruse; 3, Lum; 2, Bates; bow, 
Elliott; cox., Kimball. 

Harvard. St., Goodale; 7, Cutler; 6, Strong; 


5, Withington; 4, Newton; 3, Metcalf; 2, 
Stratton; bow, Balch; cox., Abeles. 


Our Freshman were also beaten by 
Cornell 1914 by 5 lengths. This was a 
disappointing race, for although Cornell 
was expected to win, the Freshmen, it 
was hoped, would be able to give them a 
close race. Yet although Harvard rowed 
hard, they had neither the form nor the 
strength of the victors. The orders were: 

Cornell. St., Nulson; 7, MacLachlan; 6, 
Spransy; 5, Larrowe; 4, Hyland; 3, Keyes; 2, 
Murfey; bow, Eddy; cox., Thorp. 

Harvard. St., Trumbull; 7, Mills: 6, Mor- 
gan; 5, Converse; 4, Gardiner; 3, Taylor; 2, 
Crombie; bow, Reynolds; cox., Boyd. 


Class and Club Races. 


On May 11, the Freshman Eight won 
the race for Class crews over the mile 
and three quarters course in the Basin, 
defeating the 1914 second boat by a 
scant half-length after a hard race. The 
Juniors were third, and the Seniors 
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fourth. The first start was recalled ow- 
ing to an accident in the Freshman shell, 
but when they finally were sent off it was 
soon seen that the 1914 crew was far the 
best. The winning eight rowed well to- 
gether and showed great improvement 
over their previous form. — L. H. Mills, 
of Portland, Ore., is captain of the Fresh- 
man crew. — The race for single sculls 
for the Carroll Cup was held this year on 
May 16. It was won by P. Withington, 
1M., who led by two lengths over R. M. 
Nelson, ’13, his nearest competitor. As 
Withington is ineligible, the cup was 
awarded to Nelson. The field was com- 
posed of 16 starters. —In the Henley 
Regatta, the University was represented 
by the second crew. The race was held 
on May 27 and Harvard came in fourth. 
— On June 3 the Weld Boat Club’s crew 
was defeated by Worcester. 


Lacrosse, 


In Lacrosse the University Team was 
eminently successful, winning the cham- 
pionship of the Northern Intercollegiate 
League. The Southern trip was fairly 
useful, and after returning to Cam- 
bridge, the University Team defeated 
Carlisle in a close game, 2 to 1. At 
Geneva, N. Y., Hobart was beaten 7 to 
0, Harvard being clearly superior in all 
departments. Two days later, at Ithaca, 
Harvard won the championship by de- 
feating Cornell 10 to 3, in a rapid, hard- 
fought game. P. Gustafson, °12, of 
Cambridge, has been elected captain for 
this year. For two years he has played 
third attack and is an aggressive and 
heady player. 


JAotes. 


R. W. Estabrook, ’14, defeated P. M. 
Smith, °11, in the University Golf 
championship, 4 up and 3 to play. — 


The dual shoot of the Rifle Team with 
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Princeton was canceled, but the meet 
with Mass. Institute of Technology was 
won, 375 to 312. 

Charles M. Storey, ’12. 


THE NEW LONDON RACES. 


Again the rowing season ended in 
triumph for Harvard. Only the Fresh- 
men lost their race, after a plucky con- 
test. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 29, the 
Freshman four-oars rowed a scratch 
race of a mile. The Harvard Freshman 
Four was fully 10 minutes on the line 
ready to start before Yale came up. 
The slight breeze blew against them. 
Yale beat by nearly three lengths. 


Yale 1914 Four. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow. J. C. Hays, '13S., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 160 6.01 19 
2. C. G. Pearse, ’14, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 165 6.024% 19 
3. T. M. Pease, ’14, 
Quaker Hill, N. Y.,168 5.10 19 
Str. W. J. Lippincott, ’14, 
Alexandria, Ind., 152 5.11 19 
Cox. O. D. Covell, ’138., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 105 5.04 19 


Average weight of Four, 16114 pounds. 


Harvard 1914 Four. 
Wt. Ht. Age 
Bow. R. D. Walker (cap- 
tain), Malden. 163 5.10 20 
2. J. Wentworth, 


Chicago, IIl., 157 6.004% 18 

3. J.S. Morgan, New 
York, N. Y., 178 6.01 19 

Str. E. D. Curtis, Chest- 
nut Hill, 149 §.11 19 


Cox. N. Roosevelt, Oyster 
Bay, L.1.,N. Y., 118 5.07 18 


Average weight of Four, 16134 pounds. 


Then followed a Half-mile race of 
scratch graduate eights. As Yale could 
not muster 8 graduates, Harvard con- 
sented to have two undergraduates, 
Walker and Harriman, fill out the Yale 
complement. They started at the 3-mile 
mark and rowed down stream with great 
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dash. Harvard won by 8 seconds; time 
2 m. 43 s. 

The Eights were: 

Harvard: Bow, Tappan, ’07; 2, Wolcott, ’03: 
3, Lawrence, '01; 4, Smith, ’02; 5, Derby, ’96; 
6, Morgan, ’08; 7, Ayer, ’03; str., Farley, '07; 
coxswain, C. Abeles, of the ’Varsity. 

Yale: Bow, Walker, ’11; 2, Blagden, ’04; 3, 
Auchincloss, ’08; 4, Graham, ’08; 5, Harriman, 
"13; 6, Mayer, ’08; 7, Weeks, ’06; str., Whit- 
ney, 05; coxswain, Barnum, substitute in the 
Varsity. 

This victory gave Harvard the Graves 
Cup, offered in 1906 to the college whose 
graduate crew should first win five races. 
Harvard won five years in succession. 
R. F. Herrick, ’90, chairman of the Har- 
vard Graduate Rowing Committee, now 
offers another cup to be competed for by 
graduate eights under the same condi- 
tions that applied to the races for the 
Graves Cup. 


The Freshman Eight-Oar Race. 


This race was set for 10.30 a. M. on 
Friday, June 30, over the two-mile 
course from the railroad bridge to the 
Navy Yard; but owing to rough water it 
was started half an hour late. The crews 
were evenly matched, but from the be- 
ginning Yale had a lead of about a quar- 
ter of a length. The Harvard Freshmen 
clung on hard, spurting more than once, 
but during the last half mile they could 
not respond to Yale’s spurt, and they 
lost by 6 1-2 seconds, or 1 1-2 lengths. 
The crews were: 


Yale 1914 Eight. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow. G. A. Gore, '138., 
Nelson, B. C., 151% 5.09 20 
2. H. L. Rogers, ’14, 
Hyde Park, N. Y., 1634 5.11 19 
3. A. V. I. Bugbee, '13S., 
Longmeadow, 169 5.08 19 
4. M.S. Denman, ’13S., 
Des Moines, Ia., 176 6.01 19 
5. M.S. Stephenson, Jr., 
’13S., Pittsburg, 
Pa., 172 601% 19 
6. M. B. Ross, ’13S., * 
Springfield, 184 6.00 18 








ee 
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7. J.H. McHenry, 14, 
Baltimore, Md., 166% 6.00% 19 
Str. C. N. Snowden, Jr., 
138., (capt.), 
Pittsburg, 161 6.00 19 
Cox. C. G. Shepard, '138., 
Hartford, Conn., 115 5.05 18 


Average weight of Eight, 16614 pounds. 


Harvard 1914 Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow. E. K. Carver, 
Cambridge, 150 5.114% 17 
2. F. H. Trumbull, 
Salem, 165 6.00 20 
3. Q. Reynolds, Mont- 


clair, N. J., 162 6.01 21 
4. A. Taylor, Newton 
Centre, 180 6.004% 18 


5. L. Curtis, Jr., Boston, 172 6.02 19 
6. W. T. Gardiner, 
Gardiner, Me., 187 5.11 18 
7. L. H. Mills (capt.), 
Portland, Ore., 175 6.02 19 
Str. C. H. Crombie, West 
Roxbury, 170 6.00 19 


Cox. R. 8. Boyd, Dedham, 108 5.084% 19 
Average weight of Eight, 170% pounds. 


Time. 
%m.Y. 2m.39s. H. 2m. 405, 
Im. Y. 5m.43s. H. 5m. 448, 
1%m. Y. 8m.47s. H. 8m. 48s. 
2m. Y.11m.53s. H. 11m. 59% s. 


University Fours. 

Next came the four-oar two-mile race 
from the Navy Yard to the flag opposite 
Red Top. From the start Harvard 
showed superior form and strength, took 
the lead, and increased it without effort 
to the end, finishing by nearly 4 lengths. 
The crews were: 


Harvard University Four. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow. J. G. Wiggins, ’12, 
Pomfret Centre, 
Conn., 153 5.08 20 
2. G. v. L. Meyer, Jr., 
13, Hamilton, 170 6.00 20 
3. E. D. Morgan, Jr., 13, 
Westbury, L.L., 


MY. 165 6.01 20 
Str. J. Waite, 11 (capt.), 

Boston, 164 5.10% 22 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, ’13, St. 

Louis, Mo., 110 5.06 19 


Average weight of Four, 163 pounds. 


Yale University Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 


Bow. R. F. Ives, ’12S., 
Cincinnati, O., 167% 5.10% 21 
2. W. F. Howe, Jr., 
\ °12S., Brookline, 171344 5.11 21 
3. J. W. Maitland, ’11S., 
Mamaroneck, 
Oe 172 6.00 21 
Str. J. A. Appleton, 13, 
New York, N. Y., 164 6.00 19 
Cox. J. Wood, Jr.,’118., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 113 5.07 21 
Average weight of Four, 16834 pounds. 


Time. | 
4%m.H. 3m. 438. Y. Om, 7s 
1 m.H. 6m. 34s. Y. 6m. 39s 
14% m. H.10m. 58. Y.10m. 12s 
2 m.H.13m.37%s. Y.13m. 528 


The University Race. 


The great race of the day was set for 
5 p.m., but again Mr. Meikleham, the 
referee, postponed it for half an hour on 
account of rough water. Again, through 
some lack of information the Harvard 
crew came early and had to wait some 
time at the line. In the words of one of 
the New York newspapers: “The story 
of the race is soon told. Despite a poor 
start the Crimson went out in front in 
the first furlong of the race and dem- 
onstrated at once that there was no 
comparison between the eights. After 
that it was a mere question of lengths. 
In theYale boat were Scully, a fine foot- 
ball tackle; Philbin, another strong man, 
and Jack Field, who made such a repu- 
tation for himself on the gridiron last 
fall. It was beyond the powers of any 
Yale man or of any non-partisan obser- 
ver to explain the failure of these power- 


ful men to get any speed out of the boat. ° 


Only once was there anything like life in 
the Yale shell, and that was at the two- 
mile mark, where Low shot the stroke 
up to 36 in the hope of drawing up on the 
Crimson. For a time the Yale eight 
picked up a little of the lost distance and 
seemed to be going well, but Harvard 
had such a lead at this time that the 
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spurt by the Elis seemed of little value 
save as a sign that the Yale men knew 
they were in a race and did not propose 
to be beaten without at least one bid for 
the head of the procession. From the 
Navy Yard to the finish the Blue was not 
only unable to make up any of the lost 
distance, but also unable to keep from 
falling behind.” 

After the first mile interest ceased in 
the result, which was a foregone conclu- 
sion unless some accident happened to 
the Harvard boat. The only questions 
were how many lengths the Crimson 
would lead, or whether the Blues might 
not have to have recourse to their steam 
launch. The statistics folllow: 


Harvard University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
Bow. G. H. Balch, ’12, 
Laramie, Wyo., 174 5.114% 21 
2. G. F. Stratton, '13, 
Cambridge, 168 6.00% 21 
3. G. P. Metcalf, 12, 
Providence, R.I., 175 6.01% 21 
4. A. M. Goodale, 13, 
Saco, Me., 175 6.00% 21 
5. L. Withington, Jr., 
"11, Honolulu, H.1.,185 6.00 21 
6. A. Strong, Jr., 12, 
New York, N. Y., 184 6.02 21 
7. R. W. Cutler, ’11, 
(capt.), Brookline, 182 6.02 21 
Str. G. F. Newton, ’12, 


Cohasset, 181 6.114% 21 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, 13, St. 
+ Louis, Mo., 110 5.06 19 


Average weight of Eight, 178 pounds. 


Yale University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
Bow. E.P. Frost, ’11, 
(capt.), Waltham, 158 5.10 22 
2. J. W. Field,’11, 
Washington, D.C., 170 5.11 23 
3. J. W. Scully,Jr., 
’128S., Pittsburg, 
Pa., 174 5.11 20 
4. R.8. Tucker, ’11, 
Raleigh, N. C., 169 6.01 20 
5. R. Romeyn, '128., 
New York, N.Y., 175 6.02% 20 
6. J. H. Philbin, '13, 
New York, N.Y., 174 §.11 20 
7. D. Van Blarcom, '11, 
St. Louis, Mo., 171 6.01 22 


Str. A. H. Low, Jr., 11, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 157 5.11 21 
Cox. J. A. Copp, ’11, Chi- 

cago Heights, Ill., 108 5.0444 20 


Average weight of Eight, 16814 pounds. 
Official Times. 


Miles Harv. Yale Harvard's lead 

4 2.41 2.48 1% lengths 
1 5.30 5.44 3% “i 
1% 8.31 8.51 5 ug 
2 11.31 11.47 4 7 
2% 14.09 14.42 8 . 
3 16.57 17.41 11 . 
3% 19.52 20.41 12 - 
4 22.44 23.40% 14 = 

Speed in Strokes. 

me. x: H. D 

Start 40 40 2% m. 30 83632 

\% m. 36 8632 om. 30 32 

1. 7. 33 32 3% nm. 30 8632 


1\ m. 32 32 4m. 38 £433 


By general computation New London 
had this year the largest crowds that 
have ever attended the races. The cele- 
bration during the evening was very en- 
thusiastic; but as several thousand of the 
visitors now come by automobile, and 
many more by yachts, the numbers of 
those who remain over-night after the 
race is proportionately smaller than years 
ago when the total attendance was 
smaller. 

One novelty must be recorded. While 
the race was in progress, Harry N. At- 
wood, the aviator, flew above the river, 
and followed the Harvard crew down as 
described by the Boston Herald: “ At- 
wood started his twin propellers and 
soared up-stream just as the Varsity 
eights were being held at the -starting 
point for the pistol. The human engines 
which were driving cedar shells through 
the water, proved no match for the bi- 
plane’s engines, and in a moment he was 
leading the way down stream. Round 
again came the aviator and in a series of 
concentric circles made his way up river 
again, there to follow in the wake of the 
crews, again beating them in the race. 
This he kept up until the crews were en- 
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tering the home stretch; coming down 
the river at a height of 300 feet he sud- 
denly dipped his planes and swept along 
over the water until it seemed as if he 
would touch. He swept suddenly up- 
ward and over the drawbridge, on which 
the observation train had just stopped. 
Down he came towards the water below 
the bridge, completing a circle and then 
rising to return up river. Another thrill 
came to the tens of thousands who were 
watching the biplane in preference to 
the race when on the upper side of the 
river he dipped almost to the water 
as the Harvard crew swept over the fin- 
ish, and then, following the lane formed 
by the gaily decorated yachts, steered 
straight up the course for a mile until 
he was abreast of Riverside Heights 
again, to which he flew and landed his 
passenger.” 

Atwood’s passenger was Bryan F. 
Mahan, the Mayor of New London, who 
was generally condemned for both per- 
mitting and participating in this adver- 
tising scheme, which had nothing to do 
with the races. If Atwood’s machine had 
proken loose and sunk and killed one of 
the crews — just as the French Minister 
and others were recently killed near 
Paris — it would have been small con- 
solation to know that the aviator and his 
passenger were among the victims. Be- 
sides the great risk to life, the annoyance 
to the crews was considerable, and, in a 
close contest, it might have altered the 
result. As it was, the oarsmen in both 
boats testified to the distraction it 
caused them to hear the grinding of the 
aeorplane’s propellers over their heads 
and to be conscious of swoopings and 
gyrations which they could not take 
their eyes out of the boat to see. 

Before the arrangements are settled 
for next year’s race, the New London 
officiais must understand that a repeti- 
tion of this impropriety will not be tol- 
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erated. There is no more reason to per- 
mit persons to advertise themselves in 
this way — at the expense of the Har- 
vard-Yale Race—than there would be to 
grant alicensefor a troupe of acrobats or 
of trained monkeys to perform on the 
deck of a steamer which was allowed to 
keep abreast of the leading shell. 

Alexander Strong, ’12, of New York 
City, was elected captain of the Univer- 
sity Crew for next year. He fitted for 
college at St. Mark’s School. He rowed 
at No. 6 in his Freshman eight, and for 
the past two seasons has filled the same 
place in the Varsity boat. He has never 
rowed a losing race with Yale. He is 21 
years old, 6 feet 2 1-2 inches high, and 
weighs when in condition about 185 
pounds. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GAMES. 


In June Harvard and Yale arranged 
with Oxford and Cambridge for a track 
contest to be held in England. R. C. 
Foster, ’11, was captain of the Harvard 
men and J. R. Kilpatrick of the Yale. 
They went abroad towards the end of 
the month and practised regularly for 
the contest which took place on July 11. 
According to their home records, it 
seemed possible that the Americans 
might win by 5 to 4, but the event 
proved the contrary. 

The games began at Queen’s Club, 
West Kensington, at 3.30 p.m. on July 
11. Nearly 4000 spectators, among 
whom were many Americans, were 
present. The American team came on 
the grounds at 3 p. M., all appearing in 
fine condition except Herbert W. Kelley, 
Harvard's quarter miler, who sprained 
his ankle recently and was somewhat 
lame. 

In the first event the American team 
was beaten by an American, G. E. Put- 
nam of Kansas, a Rhodes scholar at 
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Christ Church, and a member of the 
Oxford-Cambridge team. As was ex- 
pected, he had an easy victory in the 
hammer throw. 

In the 120-yard hurdles G. R. L. An- 
derson of Trinity, Oxford, had with- 
drawn and America made an easy race of 
it. Halfway down the course the two 
Americans, Chisholm and Cummings, 
easily drew ahead by 10 feet. Chisholm 
finished in splendid style 3 yards ahead 
of Cummings, with Phillips and Mac- 
Donald close together 3 yards behind 
Cummings. When the time, 15 2-5 sec- 
onds, was announced and the American 
flag raised, the Yale yell went up from 
groups of American collegians. The race 
was jbeautifully done, no competitor 
touching the hurdles. 

The 100-yards dash was won by Dun- 
can MacMillan of Cambridge, Reilly of 
Yale, E. U. Thatcher of Yale and R. L. 
Lange of Oxford, following in the order 
named. MacMillan, whose time was 
10 1-5 seconds, led by a yard and a half. 
Thatcher was a foot behind Reilly. The 
British runners were well bunched until 
close to the finish. Lange is a Rhodes 
scholar from Oklahoma. 

In the running high jump both Can- 
field of Yale and Barker of Harvard 
made 5 feet 10 inches on the first try, 
while both Englishmen, Dubois of Cam- 
bridge and G. N. Nicholson of Cam- 
bridge, failed. The Americans continued, 
Canfield winning with 5 feet 11 3-8 
inches. 

The running high jump started at 5 
feet. All cleared the bar easily to 5 feet 
8. Nicholson failed on the first attempt 
at 5 feet 9, but succeeded on the next 
trial. At 5 feet 10 Canfield and Barker 
cleared it easily, Nicholson and Dubois 
both knocked down the bar at each trial. 
On close measurements it was found that 
the bar stood 5 feet 9 3-8 inches. When 
placed at 5 feet 10 Canfield went over 


just touching it. Barker cleared it with a 
good margin. Interest increased when 
the bar was again raised. Canfield 
cleared 5 feet 11 3-8, but Barker could 
not do the distance. There was great ap- 
plause when the bar was raised once 
more and Canfield with apparent ease 
did 6 feet 3-8 inches. He did not attempt 
a higher mark. 

In the running broad jump the Ameri- 
cans had everything their own way, their 
style being far superior. Holden beat his 
previous mark of 22 feet 7 1-4 inches by 
2 inches. 

The half-mile run was a beautiful race. 
Jaques of Harvard and Anderson of Ox- 
ford drew ahead and led for the first two 
thirds of the course with Preble of Har- 
vard the last man. Then Preble, with a 
splendid burst of speed, cut down the 
field, taking the lead 100 yards from the 
finish. He finished 5 yards ahead of 
Anderson in 1.57 1-5. Jaques was third, 
20 yards behind. Anderson’s time was 
1.58. He was much winded. The time at 
the quarter was 56 2-5. 

The two-mile race was done in 6 laps. 
R. D. Clarke of Hertford, Oxford, took 
the lead, with his two colleagues, Taylor 
and Porter, close behind. The Ameri- 
cans were in the rear at the end of the 
first lap, which was done in 1.28 3-5. At 
the end of the second lap Porter was 
leading,’ with Withington of Harvard on 
his heels. Time 3.04 4-5. The same posi- 
tion was held at the end of the third lap, 
Ryan of Harvard being 100 yards be- 
hind. Time 4.25 2-5. The fourth lap 
ended with the two Oxford men leading. 
Time 6.29 1-2. Just after the start of the 
fifth lap Withington moved to the front 
and made a splendid race against the two 
Oxford men. The time at the end of the 
lap was 8.021-5. But Withington had 
shot his bolt through this effort and fell 
behind. At the finish Taylor was 30 
yards in the lead, with Porter second, 40 


et 
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yards ahead of Withington. Ryan was 
far behind. Time 9.291-5. Clarke 
dropped out after going a mile. 

The summary: 


Hammer Throw. Won by G. E. Putnam, 
Christ Church, Oxford, an American Rhodes 
scholar from Kansas. Putnam made 151 ft. 5 
in.; Childs, Yale, 140 ft. 7 in.; Cable, Har- 
vard, 137 ft. 10 in.; Bower, Cambridge, 130 
ft. 6 in. 

120-Yard High Hurdles. Won by G. A. 
Chisholm of Yale; J. B. Cummings of Har- 
vard, second. Time, 15 2-5 s. 

Half-Mile Run. Won by B. M. Preble, Har- 
vard; Anderson, Oxford, second; Jaques, 
Harvard, third. Time, 1 m. 57 1-5, 

100-Yard Dash. Won by Duncan MacMil- 
lan, Trinity, Cambridge; second, Alfred 
Reilly, Yale; third, E. N. Thatcher, Yale; 
fourth, R. L. Lange, Oxford. Time, 10 1-5 s. 

Running Broad Jump. Won by J.R. Holden, 
Yale, 22 ft. 9 1-4 in.; J. R. Kilpatrick, Yale, 
second, 21 ft. 9 1-2 in.; M. J. Susskind, Pem- 
broke, Cambridge, third, 21 ft. 5in.; D. J. J. 
Hartley, Merton, Oxford, fourth, 21 ft. 11-4 


in. 

Two-Mile Run. Won by E. Gowan Taylor, 
Pembroke, Oxford; C. H. Porter, Brazenose, 
Oxford, second; P. R. Withington, Harvard, 
third; W. F. Ryan, Harvard, fourth. Time, 
9 m. 29 1-5 s. 

Quarter-Mile Run. Won by F. G. Black, 
Pembroke, Cambridge; Duncan MacMillan, 
Trinity, Cambridge, second; J. H. Stewart, 
Jr., Yale, third; H. W. Kelley, Harvard, 
fourth. Time, 49 4-5 s. 

Running High Jump. Won by Canfield, 
Yale, 6 ft. 3-8 in; second, Barker, Harvard, 5 
ft. 10 in. Dubois, Cambridge, and Nicholson, 
Cambridge, failed at 5 ft. 10 in. 

One-Mile Run. Won by P. J. Baker, Kings, 
Cambridge; W. C. Moore, Exeter, Oxford, 
second; H. P. Lawless, Harvard, third. 
Time, 4 m. 27 3-5 s. 


The meet was the fourth of the series 
and the third to be held in England. The 
first meet was held at the Queen’s Club 
on July 22, 1899, and was won by the 
same score that gave Oxford-Cambridge 
the victory yesterday. Two years later 
the English collegians came to this coun- 
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try for the meet and were defeated at 
Berkeley Oval on Sept. 25, 1901, by a 
6 to 3 score. 

Again in 1904 the Yale-Harvard con- 
tingent crossed the Atlantic, and com- 
peting at the Queen’s Club on July 23 
defeated Oxford-Cambridge by a score 
of 6 first to 3. Two other international 
intercollegiate meets have been held. In 
these but two colleges competed. Oxford 
defeated Yale at the Queen’s Club on 
July 16, 1894, 514 events to 314, and the 
next year at Manhattan Field, New 
York, on Oct. 5, Yale won from Cam- 
bridge, 8 to 8. 

This year, Oxford and Cambridge, 
with the assistance of an American 
Rhodes Scholar, defeated the combined 
team of Harvard and Yale on the 


Queen’s Club grounds, England, by 5: 


points to 4. Two new records for the 
international meets were made. In the 
120 yards hurdles G. A. Chisholm of 
Yale ran in 15 2-5 seconds. The old rec- 
ord of 15 3-5 seconds was made by Fox 
of Harvard in 1899 and Converse of Har- 
vard in 1901. In the two-mile run E. 
Gowan Taylor of Oxford ran in 9 m. 29 
1-5 s., beating the former record of 
9 m. 50 s. held by Workman of Oxford 
since 1901. 

The event winners in past meets were: 


1899. 1901. 1904. 1911. 
100 yard dash H H 4 Cc 
440 yard dash Cc H H Cc 
Half mile Cc Oo Cc H 
One mile Cc Cc Cc Cc 
Two miles *C Oo Cc oO 
High jump H $ 4 = 
Broad jump Oo ti Y \ 
Hammer throw H Y H oO 
Hurdles H sf H 2, 


* In 1899 the event was three miles. 
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HARVARD WINS AT NEW LONDON. 


H. N. Atwood and the Mayor of New London in Aeroplane. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


HAWAII. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the University Club, Hono- 
lulu, on the evening of May 11. Brief re- 
ports for the year were presented by the 
Secretary-Treasurer and some other rou- 
tine business transacted. On vote of the 
Club the scholarship for the coming year 
was awarded to Cyril F. Damon of Hono- 
lulu. Of former recipients of the schol- 
arship A. K. Hanchett, ’11, is “making 
good”’ in the Medical School; J. R. Desha 
is a member of the University Nine. 
Seven new members were elected to the 
Club, as follows: H. M. Ballou, ’92, F. 
W. Hardy, ’81, Dr. H. P. Nottage, m ’86, 
Aylmer F. Robinson, ’10, Sinclair Robin- 
son, 10, Alden T. Speare, p ’10, and A. 
G. Smith, ’05. Dr. A. B. Weymouth, ’60, 
was elected an honorary member. The 
total membership of the Club is now 47. 
The following officers were elected: Pres. 
D. L. Withington, ’74; sec.-treas., R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94; exec. com., R. B. Ander- 
son, / 03, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, and J. 
D. Dole, ’99. Those present at the meet- 
ing were: R. B. Anderson, / ’03, H. M. 
Ballou, 92, A. L. Castle, ’06, W. R. 
Castle, L. S. ’72, F. D. Dillingham, H. G. 
Dillingham, ’04, W. F. Dillingham, 
[02], J. D. Dole, ’99, Dr. N. B. Emerson, 
m ’68, A. F. Griffiths, ’99, Dr. F. F. 
Hedemann, ’03, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a 94, W. A. Love, [’02], W. B. 
Lymer, | 07, J. M. Monsarrat, 1 ’79, Dr. 
H. P. Nottage, m ’86, A. M. Nowell, 
[99], E. A. Knudsen, ’94, C. H. Olson, 
1 ’04, A. G. Smith, ’05, A. T. Speare, p 
10, R. H. Thompson, ’12, J. A. Wilder, 
93, E. V. Wilcox, ’92, D. L. Withington, 
"14. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94 Sec. 


KEENE, N. H. 


Prof. F. W. Hooper, 75, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose summer home is in Wal- 
pole, N. H., received the Harvard Club 
of Keene, and the Harvard Club of New 
Hampshire, on July 28, at the old Hoop- 
er estate, which has been occupied by his 
family for five generations. More than 
160 accepted invitations to attend, but 
the heavy rainfall kept many away — 
including President Lowell, Hon. James 
Bryce, and Gov. Bass, 96. 80 were pre- 
sent. The guests came by trains and 
automobiles and assembled at the home- 
stead. It was planned to hold the recep- 
tion in a grove where special decorations 
had been completed, large Harvard flags 
and banners being prominent every- 
where. 

At 1.45 Prof. Hooper greeted his fel- 
low alumni. He was followed by a duet 
sung by Lamber Murphy and Reginald 
Werrenrath. Mr. Hooper next presented 
the greetings of President Eliot, Presi- 
dent Lowell and Ambassador Bryce and 
regrets at their not being able to be pre- 
sent. 

The first speaker was Hon. Nathan 
Clifford, ’90, of Portland, Me., his sub- 
ject being “The Harvard Alumni.” 
Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, spoke on Col. T. 
W. Higginson, 41. F. W. Clarke, s ’67, 
spoke on the Lawrence Scientific School. 
He was followed by C. M. Woodward, 
’60, dean of Washington Univ., St. Louis, 
who spoke on the Harvard of the ’60's. 
Music by a string quartette followed. 
Percy MacKaye, ’97, described Prof. 
Baker’s work at Harvard. 

The last formal address was by Dr. 
Sargent, director of physical culture at 
Harvard, who read a paper on Har- 
vard’s opportunity for physical educa- 
tion. He was followed with a selection 
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by the glee club of Harvard, singing 
“Fair Harvard.” 

Among the guests were: Rev. Dr. S. 
H. McCallester, of Marlboro, ex-presi- 
dent of Buchtel College; Prof. J. A. 
Tufts, of Exeter; Dr. A. H. Pierce, of 
Leominster; Rev. C. B. Elder, of Wor- 
cester; Rev. E. J. S. Osgood, of Brattle- 
boro; Dr. J. L. Seward, of Keene; Rev. 
John Day, of St. Louis. 

As the party was about to leave a 
unanimous vote of thanks was extended 
to Prof. Hooper. A special train left 
there at 6 o’clock to take home the Bos- 
ton and other guests. 


LOWELL. 

The Club held its 11th annual din- 
ner at the Yorick Club on March 9, hav- 
ing as guests Asst. Prof. H. N. Davis of 
the Department of Physics of the Uni- 
versity, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, Pliny 
Jewell, 2d, ’99, and a quartet from the 
Glee Club. Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, 
President of the club, served as toast- 
master, and the speakers included Prof. 
Davis, Mr. Hallowell, Rev. J. E. Gregg, 
97, and J. J. Rogers, ’04. Mr. Jewell 
gave some entertaining monologues and 
the members of the Glee Club were en- 
thusiastically received. The committee 
in charge of the dinner consisted of J. M. 
Abbott, ’98, A. S. Howard, ’96, and R 
M. Bean, 03. At the business meeting 
which preceded the dinner the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Hon. Pres., Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50; 
pres., Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84; vice-pres., 
Hon. Frederick Lawton, ’74; sec., G. H. 
Spalding, ’96; treas., J. F. Preston, ’83; 
directors, C. W. Irish, ’85, chairman, F. 
C. Weld, ’86, R. K. Fletcher, 08. The 
following members of the club were pre- 
sent at the dinner: F. Nourse, ’70, J. A. 
Gage, 79, L. T. Trull, ’79, J. B. Field, 
’80, J. F. Preston, 83, C. T. Billings, 84, 
C. W. Irish, ’85, C. B. Stevens, ’86, F. C. 


Weld, ’86, J. L. Mellen, ’90, J. J. Kerwin, 
95, A. S. Howard, ’96, G. H. Spalding, 
96, J. E. Gregg, 97, J. M. Abbott, 98, M. 
Emery, Jr., 00, J. F. Havey, 01, R. M. 
Bean, ’03, J. J. Rogers, ’04, C. A. Stevens, 
04, V. F. Jewett, ’15, H. Nickerson, ’05, 
R. B. Walsh, °15, G. C. Welch, ’07, C. 
Woodman, ’07, T. T. Clark, ’08, R. K. 
Fletcher, ’08, H. W. Horne, ’08, R. M. 
Faulkner, 09, H. H. Wilder, ’09. 

G. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 

The Detroit members held “field day”’ 
and a strawberry supper at the Country 
Club, June 20. The president, C. S. Oak- 
man, 00, reviewed the proceedings of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul. His report regarding 
the activities of other clubs among sec- 
ondary schools suggested that a Har- 
vard trophy for some interscholastic 
event would stimulate interest among 
the schools of Detroit. Accordingly a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
this matter. Those present were: F. M. 
Alger, 99, E. S. Bennett, ’00, J. R. 
Bishop, ’82, Jefferson Butler, ’98, A. E. 
Corbin, ’01, H. B. Crowl, ’89, P. D. 
Dwight, ’85, J. W. Dyar, ’99," 0. E. 
Fischer, m ’98, C. M. Hartwell, ’05, F. 
C. Kidner, ’00, Richard Merr, 09, Wal- 
ter Manton, ’05, H. G. Muehlman, ’09, 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, Hugh Shepherd, ’98, 
G. D. Scholl, ’05, G. L. Willman, ’02, 
C. T. Wilkins, ’85, W. P. Winch, ’99. 


Walter Manton, ’05, Sec. 


MINNESOTA 

The Harvard Club of Minnesota was 
host of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
which met in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
on June 9-10, and the members of the 
local club appreciated the large attend- 
ance from the various parts of the coun- 
try. 
The fourth annual picnic of the Club 
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was held on Aug. 19 at Deephaven, Lake 
Minnetonka, at which were present 
graduates, undergraduates and future 
students of Harvard University. The 
purpose of these picnics is to bring all 
members together with the undergradu- 
ates and those who intend going to Har- 
vard on a very informal basis, and they 
have always been a great success. 


E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The officers of the Club for the year 
ending May, 1912, are as follows: Pres., 
P. B. Olney, ’64; Vice-Pres., Amory G. 
Hodges, ’74; Sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98; 
Treas., F. R. Swift, ’99. 

Members of the Board of Managers: 
To serve until May, 1912: W. S. Bea- 
man, ’72, Franklin Remington, 87, J. 
P. Morgan, Jr., ’89, J. W. Prentiss, ’98, 
Grenville Clark, 03. To serve until 1913: 
C. S. Fairchild, 63, N. S. Smith, ’69, C. 
C. Burlingham, ’79, L. B. McCagg, ’84, 
T. W. Slocum, ’90. To serve until 1914: 
Grinnell Willis, ’70, E. F. Whitney, ’71, 
E. S. Martin, ’77, J. P. Cotton, Jr., ’96, 
A. H. Schefer, ’03. 

Members of the Committee on Admis- 
sions: To serve until May, 1912: E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, Chairman, F. H. Kinni- 
cutt, 97, M. D. Whitman, ’99, S. N. 
Hinckley, ’05, J. J. Higginson, Jr., 07, 
Philip Boyer, ’08, Candler Cobb, ’08. 
To serve until May, 1913: Learned 
Hand, ’93, Townsend Lawrence, 94, E. 
H. Poole, 95, E. R. Marvin, ’99, I. W. 
Kendall, ’01, J. D. Peabody, ’06, A. R. 
Jones, ’09, Sec. To serve until May, 
1914: F. R. Outerbridge, ’96, Nicholas 
Biddle, 00, Crawford Blagden, ’02, E. 
S. Blagden, ’08, Gavin Hadden,’09, R. 
W. Morgan. ’10, Richard Whitney, ’11. 

House Committee: A. H. Schefer, ’03, 
Chairman, D. G. Harris, ’00, Crawford 
Blagden, ’02, G. F. Cary, ’02, E. G. 
Chadwick, 04, F. M. Chadbourne, ’06. 
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Auditing Committee: Dexter Blagden, 
’93, Chairman, C.N. Bliss, Jr., 97. Com- 
mittee on Literature and Art: E. S. Mar- 
tin, "77, Chairman, J. A. Gade, ’96. 
Chorister, Francis Rogers, ’91. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
Arthur Ruhl, ’99, gave a very interest- 
ing talk illustrated with stereopticon 
views on Mexico and the Mexican Re- 
volution. 

The Club has recently received as a 
gift a portrait of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
*82, President of the Club in 1869. Por- 
traits of Col, T. W. Higginson, *41, and 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., 91, have been loaned 
to the Club. 

The members of the Club are looking 
forward with much pleasure to enter- 
taining the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
the meeting to be held in New York, 
in June, 1912. The New York Club 
has desired this opportunity for some 
years and greatly appreciates the action 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in se- 
lecting New York as the next meeting 
place. It is felt that the meeting should 
bring together the largest and most re- 
presentative gathering of Harvard men 
ever held outside of Cambridge, and 
it is hoped that every man will make 
his arrangements now to be present 
next June. 

The plan is to hold the meeting on the 
Friday and Saturday before Commence- 
ment in order that the men from the 
West may find it convenient to stop over 
on their way to Cambridge. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting are already in full 
swing and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the meeting, 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, being the chairman 
of this committee. All suggestions or in- 
quiries with reference to the meeting 
should be addressed to Mr. Slocum or 
the Secretary. Further announcement 
of plans will be made from time to time. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 
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*,*The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,*It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class, 
since many who call themselves classmates 
take their degrees in different years. It some- 
times happens, therefore, that, in the news 
furnished by the Secretaries, the Class rating 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 

*%*Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1841. 


Rev. William Gustavus Babcock, the 
oldest alumnus of the Boston Latin 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1837, and one of the two surviving mem- 
bers of the Class of 1841, died at his 
home, 75 Clarkson St., Dorchester, on 
July 30, from debility due to old age. 
Although active up to a few weeks be- 
fore, he suffered from a fall which he had 
about a year ago and death was due to 
the weakening effect of the injuries re- 
ceived at that time. At his birthday re- 
ception, June 1, he was apparently in 
fine health, but since that day his decline 
had been rapid, doubtless hastened by 
the great heat. He was born in Milton 
June 1, 1820. His father, Samuel H. 
Babcock, was a Boston merchant and 
his mother was a daughter of John 
Brazer, one of Boston’s prominent citi- 
zens in the old days. When he was nine 
years old Mr. Babcock’s parents moved 
to Boston, where he attended the Fort 
Hill School. He entered the English 
High School in 1832 and was graduated 
in 1835. He received honors both in the 
College and in the Divinity School, from 
which he also was graduated in 1844. 
His first pastorate was in Providence, 
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in 1844, where he stayed until 1847, the 
year of his marriage; then he moved to 
Lunenburg. Afterwards he had parishes 
in Harvard, South Natick and Scituate. 
In 1865 he was called to the Warren St. 
Chapel in Boston, succeeding Rev. C. F. 
Barnard, ’28. After 18 years there he took 
up duties at the Appleton St. Chapel, 
giving up his work because of deaf- 
ness in 1889. He had lived in Dorchester 
since 1877. Mr. Babcock’s wife was Miss 
Clarissa Louise Clapp, daughter of 
Joshua B. Clapp, a descendant of the 
Dorchester pioneer settler, Roger Clapp. 
She died in 1897. His only son, William 
G. Babcock, the writer and philosopher, 
died in 1905. Dr. Babcock leaves two 
daughters, Miss Lucy Frances Babcock, 
who lived with him in Dorchester, and 
Rev. Clara M. Bisbee of Milton, who 
married Rev. Herman Bisbee, a Metho- 
dist minister. — Dr. Robert Odiorne 
Treadwell of Portsmouth, N. H., is now 
the only surviving member of the Class 
of 1841. 


1852. 

Samuel Lothrop Thorndike, Class 
Secretary, died on June 18, at Weston, 
after a short illness. He was born on Dec. 
28, 1829, in Beverly, the son of Albert and 
Joanna Batchelder (Lovett) Thorndike. 
His earliest ancestor in America was 
John Thorndike, of a Lincolnshire family 
in England, who came over to New Eng- 
land in 1633 and three years later settled 
in that part of the old Salem which now 
is Beverly. Mr. Thorndike received his 
early education in the public schools in 
Beverly and also the Beverly Academy, 
and later attended the Boston Latin 
School. He entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1852, was graduated four years 
later and then studied law, taking his 
LL.B. degree at Harvard Law School in 
1854. He practised in Boston, making a 
specialty of bankruptcy, and becoming 
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a register in bankruptcy. He was vice- 
president of the Suffolk Savings Bank 
for Seamen, vice-president of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, presi- 
dent of the Boston and Roxbury Mill 
Corporation, trustee of the Perkins In- 
stitution and the Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, member of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons, of the Colonial Society, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Examiner Club, the Somerset, the Union, 
St. Botolph and the Tavern clubs. His 
widow, two sons, Albert, ’81, and Sturgis 
H., ’90, and a daughter, the wife of 
Charles H. Fiske, Jr., 93, survive. Mr. 
Thorndike’s wife, to whom he was mar- 
ried in Cambridge on Nov. 2, 1859, was 
formerly Miss Anna Lamb Wells, the 
daughter of Chief Justice Daniel Wells 
of the Court of Common Pleas. Mr. 
Thorndike had been at various times an 
officer ‘of the Handel and Haydn Soc- 
iety, the Harvard Musical Association 
and the Cecilia Society, and had served 
as president of the Old Cambridge 
Shakespeare Association. In the Union 
Club he had been a vice president. 


1853. 
S. S. Saw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

John Duncan Bryant, a prominent 
lawyer of Boston, died at his summer 
home in Meriden, N. H., on July 27. He 
had been ill only about a week. His Bos- 
ton residence was at 356 Commonwealth 
Ave. He was a native of Meriden, born 
Oct. 21, 1829, and was the son of John 
and Mary A. (Duncan) Bryant. His par- 
ents were both natives of New Hamp- 
shire, but his grandparents were Massa- 
chusetts people. He came from Meriden 
to Boston at the age of 15, to prepare at 
the Boston Latin School forcollege. After 
his graduation from Harvard in 1853, he 
attended the Harvard Law School and 
was admitted to the bar in Boston in 
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1857 and had since practised there. He 
was associated with William Dehon, ’33, 
in whose law office he began his practice. 
Mr. Bryant’s legal services had been 
largely sought by business corporations 
and he had been counsel for insurance 
companies, both fire and marine, and 
had been active in the care of trusts 
and the settlement of estates. He was 
president and a director of the Ames 
Sword Co., was president of the Frederic 
E. Weber Charities Corporation, estab- 
lished under the will of the late Mr. 
Weber, who was long a leading caterer in 
Temple Pl., and left a large fortune to 
charities. Mr. Bryant was also a trustee 
of the Haymarket Trust, of the Pavilion 
Association and the Reynolds Build- 
ing Trust, and of the Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
He married Ellen Reynolds of Boston. 
He was a member of Trinity Church, and 
belonged to the Union and University 
clubs and the Boston Art Club. To his 
native town of Meriden, Mr. Bryant had 
been a generous benefactor. His wife 
died three years ago. They had no child- 
ren— Charles Appleton Miles died on 
July 3 at Brattleboro, Vt.; he was born 
at Boston, March 10, 1834. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Dr. Henry Conant Prentiss died May 
26, 1911, at his house in West Somerville. 
He was the son of Wm. C. and Asenath 
S. Prentiss, and was born in Northamp- 
ton, April 10, 1832. He fitted for college 
at the Northampton Academy and un- 
der Lewis J. Dudley and Rufus Ellis. 
He entered Harvard in our Junior year. 
After graduation he taught in the South 
Hampton Academy. He then studied 
medicine in the office of Drs. D. and J. 
Thompson in Northampton for three 
years. In 1857 he received his M.D. 
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from Berkshire Medical College. For six 
years he was apothecary in the Worces- 
ter Lunatic Hospital. In 1864 he became 
chief clerk in the Mass. Board of State 
Charities. The valuable service he ren- 
dered the State was little known. For 47 
years he was statistician of the board, 
and yearly compiled for publication the 
pauper statistics of Massachusetts. 
“The labor of doing this was monoto- 
nous and exacting, but it was performed 
with such painstaking care, and such ac- 
curacy, and was so satisfactory in its re- 
sults, that the Annual Report of the 
Board attracted wide attention and re- 
ceived laudatory comment, not only 
throughout the Commonwealth but in 
other states.”” He was a member of the 
Hampshire and Worcester District Med- 
ical Societies. He was twice married, his 
first wife being Clara J. Howe, the sec- 
ond, Catharine H. White, who with her 
two daughters survives him. 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec., 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Charles Augustus Chase, who has 
been prominent in Worcester for more 
than a half century, died at his home in 
that city on June 5, 1911. His parents 
were Quakers. He stood well in his class 
at College in scholarship, and entered 
the office of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
on graduation, but soon returned to 
Worcester and was long connected with 
the Worcester Evening Gazette. After- 
wards, he was the treasurer of Worcester 
County and then became treasurer, and 
afterwards president, of a large savings 
bank in Worcester. His health began 
to fail some two years ago. He was 
born in 1833. Few men better under- 
stood his native city than Chase and, 
in its matters and interests of many 
kinds, he was a quiet worker, with a 
strong sense of civic duty. He was a 
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scholarly man with literary tastes and 
high ideals. The Worcester Gazette says 
of him that he died “honored by those 
who knew him, loved by troops of 
friends, and widely respected in the 
place of his birth and long life.” He was 
a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society and of other historic associa- 
tions, and was active in the affairs of 
the old Worcester Lyceum and of the 
Free Public Library, and was the vice- 
president of the Worcester Art Society. 
In 1862, he married in Boston Miss 
Mary Teresa Clark. Two daughters sur- 
vive him. — Major H. L. Higginson pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Harvard 
Alumni Association on Commencement. 


1856. 
JupGE JEREMIAH SmiTH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Daniel Webster Wilder died in Hia- 
watha, Kan., on his 79th birthday, July 
15, 1911. He was the son of Dr. Abel and 
Fanny (Richardson) Wilder; and was 
born in Mendon (now Blackstone) 
Mass., July 15, 1832. He prepared at 
the Boston Latin School, where he re- 
ceived a Franklin Medal and took sev- 
eral prizes. He spent the Freshman year 
at Rochester University, and entered as 
a Sophomore at Harvard in 1853. Wild- 
er was one of the brilliant men of the 
Class. He was among the best speakers 
and writers; receiving a first prize at the 
Boylston Declamation; delivering one of 
the public orations before the Hasty 
Pudding Club; and taking a leading part 
in founding the Harvard Magazine, 
though keeping himself in the back- 
ground and declining to be elected as one 
of the editors. He was a very prominent 
member of leading College societies. 
One of his most conspicuous traits, then 
and always, was enthusiasm. Whatever 
cause he espoused he espoused heartily. 
His whole life was colored by his intense 
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anti-slavery views, which he may be said 
to have inherited from his father, who 
was a personal friend of Garrison and 
Phillips. He studied law, being a student 
at the Harvard Law School in 1857; and 
in 1858 he began practice at Elwood, 
Kan. He went to Kansas upon induce- 
ment of his brother, A. Carter Wilder, 
who was prominent among the early 
Kansas Republicans, and who subse- 
quently represented that state in Con- 
gress. “Web” Wilder soon gave up lew 
for journalism. He first edited the El- 
wood Free Press; and then, in August, 
1860, he undertook to establish a radical 
Republican newspaper in St. Joseph, 
Mo. He courageously withstood mobs 
gathered about his publication office. 
But in December, 1860, he was indicted 
for an alleged violation of a Missouri 
statute by printing anti-slavery articles 
in advocacy of emancipation. In the 
then prevailing state of public opinion a 
trial was sure to result in conviction and 
a sentence to the penitentiary. He was 
compelled to make a hasty flight to Kan- 
sas, and lost everything he had invested 
in the paper. But he was not thereby so 
embittered as to deny his opponents the 
right to a free press. In 1862 he made a 
speech in Leavenworth, Kan., to dis- 
suade the citizens from using mob vio- 
lence against a Kansas newspaper of 
alleged Confederate proclivities. In 
1861, Wilder was one of the founders of 
the Leavenworth Conservative. For many 
years thereafter he was occupied with 
editorial work in Kansas and Missouri 
(with an interval from 1865 to 1868 
when he was similarly engaged in Roch- 
ester, N. Y.). He was connected with 
periodicals in Leavenworth, Kan.; Fort 
Scott, Kan.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Hiawatha, Kan. In 1863 
he was appointed Surveyor-General of 
Kansas and Nebraska. In 1872 and 1874 


he was elected State Auditor of Kansas. 
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From 1887 to 1891 he was State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. In that capacity 
he enforced courageously and uncom- 
promisingly the laws against bogus in- 
surance companies, and against assess- 
ment life insurance companies organized 
outside the State. This brought upon 
him the enmity of powerful interests; 
but he was sustained by the courts and 
the legislature. In 1891, when his term 
of office as superintendent expired, he 
established the Insurance Magazine, 
published in Kansas City, Mo. Until a 
very recent date he continued to edit 
this periodical. Since 1882 he has been a 
resident of Hiawatha, Kan. In 1875 he 
published “‘ Wilder’s Annals of Kansas”’; 
a second edition of which appeared in 
1885. This is a large volume, giving facts 
and statistics with very little in the way 
of comment. It contains a perfect mine 
of valuable information for the future 
historian. He was one of the founders of 
the Kansas State National Society, and 
has been its president. In 1893 his “ Life 
of Shakespeare” was published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Wilder was one of three 
classmates to whom Mr. John Bartlett 
made public acknowledgment for their 
assistance in preparing “Familiar Quo- 
tations.” (The others were Jackson and 
Wight.) Wilder rendered a great service 
to his generation through his editorial 
work in the newspapers. He had a re- 
markable faculty of gaining the atten- 
tion of readers, and he was master of a 
written style so clear and exact that his 
meaning could not be mistaken. But 
when it was proposed that he should 
select some of his best editorials and pub- 
lish them in book form, he declined; say- 
ing that while he thought that his lead- 
ing articles had sometimes “hit the bull’s 
eye,” yet such writings were in their na- 
ture ephemeral and not worthy to be 
permanently preserved. He was mar- 
ried, March 3, 1864, to Mary E. Irvin. 
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His wife, two daughters and two sons 
survive him. His son Carter Wilder, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is the publisher of the 
Insurance Magazine and of a Banker's 
Magazine. His son Webster Wilder 
graduated at Kansas University im 1898, 
and is practising law in Oklahoma. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Arthur John Clark Sowdon, LL.B., 
born March 6,1835, at Boston, died there 
on June 8, 1911. He was the son of John 
and Charlotte Harrison (Capen) Sow- 
don. He was educated at the Boston La- 
tin School, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1857. From 1863-72 he was engaged 
in the real estate and mortgage business. 
In 1874 he was elected a member of the 
committee of 15 chosen at a Faneuil Hall 
meeting to resist the inflation of currency 
and to secure a fixed standard of value. 
He was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during 1879 and 1880. Al- 
ways active in politics, he took the stump 
for Grover Cleveland and voted with the 
Democratic party. He was active in the 
affairs of the Episcopal Church. He was 
a communicant of St. Paul’s Church, and 
for years had been the junior warden. 
He was a delegate to five general conven- 
tions of the Episcopal Church, and he 
had served on many committees in the 
diocese, and at the time of his death was 
a lay member of the standing committee. 
He had been president of the Episcopal 
Church Association for the past 30 years. 
Up to two years ago, when his health did 
not permit of his presence, Mr. Sowden 
was a conspicuous figure at the diocesan 
conventions. He was a member of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
Latin School Association, New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, American 
Forestry Association, Tariff Reform 
League, National Geographical Society, 





American Political Science Association, 
a life member of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
and a member also of the Boston Y. M. 
C. U., a member of the Mass. Society of 
Colonial Wars, of which he was governor 
from 1896 to 1905, and since then he had 
been at the head of the general, or na- 
tional society. He was chief marshal of 
the Harvard Alumni in 1872, and he oc- 
cupied the same honorary position at the 
consecration of Bishop Brooks and again 
at the latter’s funeral. He was a member 
of a dining club of Harvard classmates 
which had met for 53 years, and was a 
member of the Union Club. Mr.Sowdon 
was unmarried. 


1858. 
S. A. Witurams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

During the past year two classmates, 
Charles Fairchild and Gerard C. Tobey, 
have died, leaving 30 survivors of the 
original number 92 who entered in 1854. 
Twelve came to our room, Stoughton 8, 
on Commencement Day. A Class meet- 
ing was held, at which reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were submitted 
and approved, and the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the final disposition 
of the Class fund not being ready to re- 
port, asked and received more time for 
consideration. Most of those present 
later attended the ’61 reception at Phil- 
lips Brooks House. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

George Arnold Torrey died at his resi- 
dence in Boston, July 11, 1911. He was 
born in Fitchburg, May 14, 1838, the son 
of Ebenezer, H. C., 1822, and Sarah 
(Arnold) Torrey. Fitted at Leicester 
Academy. He was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and received the degree 
of A. M. in course in 1862. After 
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graduation he entered the Harvard Law 
School, and received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1861. He began to practise law in 
Fitchburg in the same year, as a member 
of the firm of Wood and Torrey. In 1873 
he moved to Boston and practised law 
there until 1887, when he was chosen 
counsel of the Fitchburg R.R., a position 
which he resigned shortly before his 
death. While living in Fitchburg, he was 
elected to the State Senate in 1872 and 
1873, and was also for some years on the 
school committee of the city. In 1910 he 
published ‘A Lawyer’s Recollections In 
and Out of Court,” a small part of which 
gives recollections of his college days. 
He was married in 1861 to Ellen Mali- 
bran, daughter of Daniel H. Shirley, of 
Boston, and she survives him. 


1861. 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Seventeen members of the Class 
shared the Class Dinner at the Union 
Club on June 27, A. H. Hardy presiding. 
At a business meeting preceding the 
dinner the Secretary was authorized to 
issue a Seventh Report, and it was de- 
cided to discontinue the Commencement 
lunch in future, but to secure a room as 
formerly for headquarters on Com- 
mencement days. There were no formal 
addresses at the dinner, but much good 
fellowship, furthered by pleasant remi- 
niscences. A poem, “The Aeronauts,” 
written for the occasion by Holbrook a 
few weeks before his decease, was read, 
and copies given by his daughter, Mrs. 
F. H. J. Ruel, were distributed. A copy 
of Fiske’s “War Letters” was given to 
each of the 25 survivors by his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Walter A. Conant, and Miss 
Isabella Howe Fiske; and an interesting 
paper, “Sixty-One as Viewed from 
Charon’s Boat,” written by Brown for 
the 20th anniversary of the Class, but 


not read then, was brought out of the 
archives, and read by the Secretary. On 
Commencement Day the Class enter- 
tained at lunch in Phillips Brooks House 
about 250 of the older graduates. Beau- 
tiful roses from Mrs. W. H. Forbes 
graced the reception room, and the pre- 
sence of a goodly number of the sons of 
classmates was a feature of special inter- 
est. The day was signalized by the hold- 
ing of the afternoon meeting of the 
Alumni Association for the first time 
out-of-doors, in a capacious quadrangle 
east of Sever Hall, instead of in the too 
limited Memorial Hall. Justice O. W. 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, represented the Class 
among the speakers. His address will be 
found on another page. At the Pop Con- 
cert in Symphony Hall in the evening, 
under the auspices of the Harvard Club 
of Boston, the Class of ’61 was presented 
with a banner by their enthusiastic 
young friends of the Class of ’01. 


1862. 
C. E. GrinneE tt, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Charles Jerome Coleman was born in 
Cincinnati, O., in September, 1842. His 
father, John W. Coleman, was an ener- 
getic, ambitious man of affairs who made 
a fortune in various industries and 
owned a large tract of land in Latonia, 
Ky., not far from Cincinnati; and his 
mother was Miss Lucia Woodward of 
Newburyport, Mass., a Roman Catholic. 
The son was brought up a Catholic but 
left that faith afterwards. In early life he 
was left much to himself, for his mother 
traveled extensively, and his father was 
extremely busy. In his college life, he 
spent a few months at New Bedford, and 
often spoke of it afterwards as the time 
of his life. He belonged to the Pierian 
Sodality, Hasty Pudding and other 
clubs. Immediately after graduation, he 
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married Miss Julia Raynor of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who was at Mrs. Agassiz’s school 
in our college days and was only 17 years 
old upon marriage. Their oldest child, 
Henry Woodward, survived the father 
only a very few weeks, dying in Philadel- 
phia at the age of 45. Their only other 
child, Gilbert Payson Coleman, is still 
living as a member of the Faculty of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. Coleman’s father 
died about a year after the close of the 
War, leaving him with a young wife, two 
babies and absolutely no practical ex- 
perience of the world. The father had 
surrendered over a hundred slaves, and 
his affairs generally had suffered by the 
War. The son engaged for a time in 
stock-raising in Kentucky, and after- 
wards was in an oil-refining business in 
Cincinnati for eight years, until eventu- 
ally he was able to devote his entire time 
to music, which had long been his ambi- 
tion. Beginning with voice culture, he 
soon took up choral work and the opera, 
and for many years was associated with 
Theodore Thomas in Cincinnati. In 
1892 the family moved to New York 
City. Coleman was greatly affected by 
the death of his wife in 1909, and sur- 
vived her a little more than a year. He 
died Dec. 5, 1910, at Passaic, N. J., un- 
balanced in mind and broken in heart. 
He is buried beside his wife at Syracuse. 
— Arthur Amory, one of Boston’s best- 
known business men and capitalists, con- 
nected actively with various manufac- 
turing interests, died suddenly in Boston 
on Aug. 9, from heart failure. He was 
born in Boston, April 6, 1841, the son of 
James Sullivan and Mary Copley 
(Greene) Amory. He was a descendant 
of Thomas Amory who settled in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1720. He prepared 
for college at Mr. Dixwell’s school in 
Boston and then went to Harvard, where 
he was graduated in the Class of 1862. 
While an undergraduate, he visited 
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Greenland with an expedition sent there 
by the Natural History Society of Wil- 
liams College. Following his college 
days, Mr. Amory first engaged as a clerk 
for Slade & Colby in a Boston office and 
later entered the employ of Upham, 
Tucker & Co., of New York as salesman, 
and from 1863 until 1877 he lived in New 
York City, later returning to reside in 
Boston. In 1867 hemade a trip to China. 
He later became senior partner in the 
dry goods commission business, under the 
firm name of Amory, Browne & Co., with 
offices in Franklin St. He was a director 
in the Atlantic Cotton Mills, the Jackson 
Co., the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 
and the Indian Head Mills Co., of which 
he also was the president. He was a di- 
rector of the Old Boston Nat. Bank. In 
politics he was a Republican, in religion 
an Episcopalian. He belonged to the 
Somerset Club, the Eastern Yacht Club, 
the Manchester Yacht and Lynn Yacht 
clubs. He was a member of the New Eng- 
land Society of New York and was one 
of the five founders of the Harvard Club 
of that city. In College he belonged to 
the Porcellian, Harvard Alpha Delta Phi, 
Hasty Pudding; and later to the Club 
of Odd Volumes and the Wednesday 
Evening clubs. He married in Philadel- 
phia, June 6, 1866, Elizabeth Ingersoll, 
daughter of Charles Ingersoll. Mrs. 
Amory died several years ago. Of their 
five children only two survive, a son, 
Ingersoll Amory, Harvard, ’92, and a 
daughter, Miss Ethel Amory, both of 
whom made their home with their fath- 
er. Two brothers, Frederic Amory,’67, 
and Harcourt Amory, ’76, also survive 
him. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Sixteen of the Class registered as being 
present at 19 Holworthy during Com- 
mencement Day. Two deaths of mem- 
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bers of the Class were reported during 
the year— George Mixter, who died 
Aug, 26, 1910, Robert Amory, Aug. 27, 
1910— and one temporary member, 
William Priestley Richardson, died Sept. 
28, 1910. Brief memoirs of the above 
had been printed and sent to members of 
the Class in accordance with the vote of 
the meeting last year. — The death of 
Henry B. Going, temporary member of 
the Class, was not brought to the notice 
of the Acting Secretary in time to be in- 
cluded in the above mentioned memoirs. 
Henry Barrett Going, son of John Ken- 
dall and Harriet (Barrett) Going was 
born in Shirley, March 7, 1839. He died 
in Groton, June 14, 1911. He fitted for 
college at Lane and Lovering’s school in 
Cambridge; entered our Class in the 
Sophomore year, and left College during 
the Junior year. He was a deputy col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in 1863 and 
1864. He engaged in the wool business in 
March, 1864, for a while, as one of the 
firm of J. P. Flagg & Co. He was a Cus- 
tom House inspector from 1881 to 1886. 
In 1888 he reports that he is out of busi- 
ness. He continued to reside in or near 
Boston until quite recently, but died in 
Groton. He was married in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 28, 1867, to Nellie Lee Cham- 
bers, daughter of Daniel Chambers of 
that city. They have had three children. 
Going was a member of the Class of 1862 
before joining our Class 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
The Class dined as usual at Young's 
Hotel, on June 27. There were present 
25 members. On Commencement the 
Class met in Thayer 31. The usual re- 


freshments were provided. There were 


22 members present. — E. R. Cogswell 
has been elected president of the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank. — P. B. Olney was 
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elected May 21, 1911, president of the 
Harvard Club of New York. — George 
Callender Brackett died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 21, 1911.— Joseph Long- 
fellow Cilley died in Haworth, N. J., 
May 29, 1911. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston, 

The Class celebrated the 45th Anni- 
versary of its graduation by a dinner at 
the Union Club, Boston, at which 34 
members of the Class were present. The 
next morning they took automobiles 
over the Boston, Cambridge, and Metro- 
politan parkways, with a tour about 
Cambridge, ending their journey at Far- 
low’s house, where the usual spread was 
enjoyed. — Edwin Farnham was born 
Sept. 6, 1842, in Philadelphia, Pa., of 
New England descent on his father’s 
side and Huguenot on his mother’s. He 
was at the Phillips Andover Academy 
for a while and studied for a year with 
Mr. G. W. C. Noble. He was an enthusi- 
astic and distinguished athlete when in 
College and rowed bow in the college 
race with Yale on Lake Quinsigamond in 
1865. He took up the study of medicine 
and received the degree of M.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1869. 
He practised his profession at Philadel- 
phia and in New York. In 1875 he came 
to Cambridge where he continued to re- 
side until his death. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed Medical Inspector for the Cam- 
bridge Board of Health and continued to 
hold the position for 20 years. He wrote 
the Annual Reports of the Board and his 
tabulation of statistics of health were 
considered as models of their kind and 
accepted as authority. In 1900 he re- 
ceived a medal at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle Internationale at Paris for a pre- 
sentment of the best form of “Vital 
Statistics.’ He was married in 1867 to 
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Caroline Bell Emery, daughter of James 
W. Emery, of Portsmouth, N. H. She 
died in August, 1910. He died April 16, 
1911; two children and five grandchil- 
dren survive. — I detect a slight error in 
the last number of the Magazine in the 
enumeration of the members of 1866 
who were in the War. We got Sargent 
his degree last summer, so that five of 
the nine graduated with us instead of 
four, as printed in the magazine. Barker 
and Sargent are still living, and if Brown 
is still living, as I believe him to be, that 
would make three survivors instead of 
two, as printed. 


1867. 


Francis Henry Lincoln, of Boston and 
Hingham, having his home in the last- 
named place, died on July 7, at the Dea- 
coness Hospital, Boston, after an illness 
of nearly a month. He was born in Hing- 
ham April 14, 1846, the son of Solomon 
and Mehitable (Lincoln) Lincoln. He was 
a brother of Solomon, ’57, and Arthur, 
’63, Lincoln. His great-grandfather, Jesse 
Bates of Hingham, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War. Mr. Lincoln at- 
tended Derby Academy in Hingham and 
was graduated from Harvard in the 
class of 1867, of which he became secre- 
tary in 1873. After leaving college he 
was associated with the dry goods firm 
of A. Hamilton & Co., in Boston, until 
they were burned out in the big fire of 
1872, and he then was with Alexander 
S. Porter in the real estate business and 
in June, 1873, opened an office for him- 
self to conduct a general real estate and 
insurance business. In this he continued 
until his death. Mr. Lincoln had many 
other interests, for he was agent of the 
Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of which he was president and director; 
and was president of the Mass. Mutual 
Fire Insurance Union. He had served 
on the school committee of Hingham for 
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many years and was a trustee of Loring 
Hall and of the Hingham public library. 
He also was president and a trustee of 
the Hingham Institution for Savings, a 
director of the Hingham Cemetery, be- 
longed to the Society of Colonial Wars 
and to the Mass. Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution of which he was 
long State historian, and to the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, which he 
had served as treasurer; the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel among the Indians and Others of 
North America, and other organizations. 
He also had been treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He belonged 
to the Wompatuck Club, in Hingham. 
One of the interests which had occupied 
Mr. Lincoln, and which was of value his- 
torically, was his writing of several chap- 
ters for the “History of Hingham,” his 
contributions to the volume including 
chapters on that town’s Ecclesiastical 
History, Education, Public Conveyances, 
Fire Department, Public Institutions, 
Lodges and Societies, Native and Resi- 
dent Lawyers, Native and Resident Min- 
isters and Miscellaneous Matters, all 
making valuable parts of this history of 
the old town. He married in Hingham, 
June 1, 1875, Annie F. Baker, who sur- 
vives him, with a son, F. H. Lincoln, Jr. 


1869. 
T. P. Brat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class of ’69, by the efforts of Wil- 
lard and Silsbee, had a delegation of 17 
men at the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at St. Paul and Minne- 

polis, June 9 and 10. We all enjoyed it 
very much indeed, and the large repre- 
sentation of the Class met with warm 
approval from all the Harvard men pre- 
sent. Myers spoke at the banquet. — 
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- The Class held their annual dinner on 
June 27, at the Algonquin Club. $2 
members were present, and it was most 
successful. Gov. Willson of Kentucky 
was present and Edward Bowditch of 
Albany. We had our Commencement 
meeting at Thayer 5. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. * 

Godfrey Morse died at Dresden, Ger- 
many, on June 20. Accompanied by his 
wife, he sailed for Europe April 25 from 
New York for the special purpose of tak- 
ing the baths, which he wasin the habit of 
visiting every other year, and from which 
he had received much benefit. He in- 
tended to return home early in August. 
He was born in Wachenheim, Germany, 
May 19, 1846, the son of Jacob Maasand 
Charlotte (Mehlinger) Morse. He came 
to America in 1854, fitted at the Boston 
Latin School, entered Harvard, was grad- 
uated in 1870 with the degree of A. B., 
following this with a course at the Har- 
vard Law School, graduating LL.B. in 
1872. He studied law in the office of 
Brooks & Ball and was admitted to the 
bar in 1873, and allowed the privileges 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
1879. Since '1873 he had been a prac- 
tising lawyer in Boston, and during 1882 
and 1884 he was assistant counsel for the 
United States in the Court of Commis- 
sioners of Alabama Claims. He was a 
member of the Boston School Committee 
in 1876, 1877 and 1878, and of the Bos- 
ton Common Council in 1882-88, the lat- 
ter year serving as president of the Coun- 
cil. On March 11, 1885, he was appointed 
a member of the Board of Commissioners 
for the erection of the Suffolk Courty 
Court House. He was one of the found- 
ers and president of the Leopold Morse 
Home for Infirm Hebrews and Orphan- 
age; a trustee of the Boston Dental Col- 
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lege, vice-president of the Home for In- 
curables, president of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities, and a trustee of 
the American Surety Company of New 
York. He was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention at Indianapolis 
in 1896, and chairman of the Democratic 
National State committee of Massachu- 
setts and the Democratic national city 
committee of Boston in 1898. He was 
a Mason and belonged to the Boston 
Athletic Association, the University and 
Elysium clubs of Boston, and the Crite- 
rion and Manhattan clubs of New York. 
He made his home at the Hotel Lenox, 
and his business office was at 53 State 
St., where he had as a law partner L. 
M. Friedman, ’93. He married, Jan. 26, 
1907, Janet R. Conrad. The late Con- 
gressman Leopold Morse was his brother. 
By his will Mr. Morse made numerous 
public bequests. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary this year. We assembled at the Uni- 
veristy Club, Boston, on the morning 
of June 27, and were conveyed by auto- 
mobiles to the Brookline Country Club 
for a day’s outing. 52 members were 
present. A photograph was taken of the 
Class, and after luncheon several parties 
were made up for automobile rides in the 
suburbs. In the evening the Class Din- 
ner was served at the University Club. 
D. H. Bradley presided and Jabez Fox 
was toastmaster. Letters were read 
from Bigelow, Merriam, Seybold, Troutt, 
McCobb and others, and short speeches 
were made by Boyd, Daniels, Ernst, 
J. S. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Lodge, 
Pierce, Pillsbury, Starbuck, and B. C. 
Williams, and Swift read a short poem. 
An interesting feature of the dinner was 
the presentation of a loving cup to the 
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prize grandpa, Tidor, the proud posses- 
sor of 11 grandchildren. Bishop Law- 
rence made the presentation and Tudor, 
though taken utterly by surprise, made 
a felicitous and appropriate response. 
On Commencement Day the Class as- 
sembled as usual in Holworthy 12, and, 
at the business meeting, elected as hon- 
orary members, Charles R. Lanman, 
A. B. Yale 1871, and present Wales Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit, at Harvard; and Ed- 
ward L. Marks, A. B. Michigan 1871, 
present Hersey Professor of Anatomy 
and Director of the Zodlogical Labora- 
tory at Harvard. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

By invitation of E. W. Hutchins the 
Class dined with him at his house,166 
Beacon St., the evening before Com- 
mencement. 31 members were present, 
as follows: J. M. Allen, Almy, Babbitt, 
Baker, Beaman, J. F. Brown, Walter 
Burgess, Cabot, Callender, Elliot, W. W. 
French, Gibson, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, 
E. N. Hill, Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, 
Lord, Miller, Parkhurst, Parks, Pousland, 
Straw, Tomkins, Tufts, Thwing, T. F. 
Waters, White, Williams, Wyman. It was 
the unanimous opinion that the occasion 
was among the most enjoyable meetings 
the Class has ever held. It was entirely 
informal, but a poem in recognition of 
the generous hospitality of our host was 
read by G. F. Babbitt and the matter of 
the celebration of our 40th anniversary 
was discussed. Hutchins, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee for that event, was 
unanimously elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Class Committee. — The Com- 
mencement meeting was held at Thayer 
3. Hutchins as Chairman called on the 
Secretary for his report of the Class 
Fund, which was accepted. Brief me- 
morials of Frank S. Sherburne and 
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Charles Wells Chase were presented and 
the death of Edward Montague Switzer 
in January last at St. Louis, was reported. 
— Charles Wells Chase died suddenly in 
Boston, Jan. 9, 1911. He was born at 
Charlestown, May 27, 1850. For four 
years, from the age of 10 until he was 14, 
he was not allowed to study or even to 
read on account of ill health, but after 
five months of hard work he entered the 
Charlestown High School at the age of 15 
and was there fitted for college by Caleb 
Emery, the principal. He entered Am- 
herst College in the Class of ’72 and 
while there was a member of the College 
Crew and captain and stroke of his class 
crew. Becoming dissatisfied with Am- 
herst he entered Harvard in the Junior 
year. He was a member of the Glee 
Club, the Boat Club, the O. K. and Sig- 
net. Immediately after graduation he 
went on business to Pernambuco, but 
on account of sickness was obliged to re- 
turn the following year. In 1880 he took 
up the study of law in the office of C. P. 
Greenough, ’64, in Boston, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in July, 1884. He was 
secretary of the Papyrus Club in 1887- 
8-9. After practising law in Boston a 
few years he became assistant manager 
of the Forum and in June, 1893 accepted 
the position of director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. In May, 1896, he 
broke down in the office from overwork 
and for two years was unable to attend 
to business. In 1898 he again became 
connected with the Forum for a short 
time as business manager, and later with 
Self Culture, a magazine published in 
Akron, O. Later he took up again the 
practice of law in Chicago and in New 
York, but at the time of his decease and 
for some time previous was not in active 
business. He was married in May, 1890, 
to Clara Virginia Morean, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. His wife died in Tacoma, Wash., in 
1905. — Judge J. F. Brown has been ap- 
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pointed by Gov. Foss a member of the 
Commission on the Inferior Courts of 
the City of Boston. —J. S. Cram has 
been appointed on the Public Service 
Commission of the First District of New 
York. — Thomas French, Jr., gave up 
his work in Buffalo in April and is now 
pastor of the New Church Society of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; his present residence is 
at Sierra Madre, a suburb of that city. 





1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

Dr. M. H. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed surgeon-in-chief at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital under a re- 
cent reorganization of the staff of that 
institution. — Prof. S. M. Macvane has 
gone to Italy to reside. 


1874. 
G. P. Sanasr, Sec., 
53 State St., Room 940, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club, 
Boston, on June 27. The following were 
present; W. F. Abbot, Bancroft, Barrett, 
Browne, T. H. Cate, P. Dana, R. H. 
Dana, Dole, Elliot, Forster, Green, Hard- 
ing, Higginson, Hunt, Lawton, Lull, Ly- 
man, Mason, Merwin, Minot, H. L. 
Morse, Penhallow, G. P. Sanger, South- 
worth, C. W. Stone, E. P. Stone, War- 
ner, Wheeler, Wigglesworth, Wood- 
ward, and J. P. Wyman.— At the 
meeting in Holworthy 4, on Com- 
mencement Day, the financial state- 
ment for the year was accepted, and 
the usual action on the deaths of class- 
mates during the past year was taken.— 
The annual Golf Competition took place, 
on the links of the Essex County Club, 
Manchester, on June 27. Cups were given 
to A. G. Hodges for best gross scores, 
to Devens for best net scores, and to Paul 
Dana for best bogey scores. — Charles 
Otis Scott, who left the class at the end 
of Sophomore year, died in Briarcliff, N. 
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Y., May, 29, 1911. — William Taggard 
Piper died July 25, 1911, at the Massa- 
chusetts Homoeopathic Hospital in Bos- 
ton, of which he was president of the 
Board of Trustees. He was the son of 
Solomon and Mary Elizabeth (Taggard) 
Piper and was born in Boston August 9, 
1853. Entering Harvard in 1870 from 
the Boston Latin School, he received his 
A.B. in 1874, and was matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, for 
the two following years, which were spent 
chiefly in study of the classics. After a 
winter at Leipzig, following the same pur- 
suits, he returned to America in 1878, 
and entered the Graduate School at Har- 
vard, from which he received the degrees 
of A.M. in 1881, and A.M and Ph.D. 
(Classical Philology) in 1883. The rest 
of his life he continued his residence in 
Cambridge, and was active, influential 
and public spirited in the affairs of that 
city. He was for two years a member of 
the common council, and alderman for 
one year, and for 18 years a member of 
the school committee, of which body he 
was president for 17 years, retiring in 
April, 1909. He was also trustee of the 
Cambridge Public Library for many 
years. In addition, he was a director in 
the Cambridge Trust Co., president of 
the Avon Home for Children, an officer 
and director of the Associated Charities 
of Cambridge, and a trustee of the Bos- 
ton State Hospital. He was a member of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety and of the Union Club of Boston. 
He was married July 10, 1879, in Yellow 
Springs O., to Anne Prefrey Bridge, 
who died May 27, 1911. Their children 
are William Bridge, A. B. 1903 and M. 
F., Yale, 1905; Elizabeth Bridge, A.B. 
Radcliffe 1906; Anne Taggard, the wife 
of Matthew Hale, 03; and Ralph Crosby, 
who this year finished his three years 
course for A.B. at Harvard. 
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1875. 
Jupce W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Prof. F. W. Hooper received the de- 
gree of LL.D. at Middlebury, Vt., at 
Commencement, 1911. His mother, 
Elvira Pulsifer of Rockingham, Vt., 
helped to prepare many students for 
Middlebury, between 60 and 70 years 
ago, the first graduate of the college 
coming from Rockingham. At the meet- 
ing of the alumni, Prof. Hooper spoke on 
“Democracy in Education: the Educa- 
tion of the Future.” A summer meeting 
of the Harvard Club of New Hampshire 
was held on his place at Walpole, N. H., 
on July 28. — C. E. Stowe delivered the 
Commencement address at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., June 14. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEEtwnricat, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. { 

Rev. T. C. Williams has received the 
degree of Litt.D. from Western Reserve 
University, of which C. F. Thwing is 
president.— Samuel Tucker Fisher, 
born at Canton, Mass., in 1855, died at 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1911. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Secretary is still abroad. — 
Charles Sedgwick Eaton, born at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Oct. 10, 1856, died at Neap 
Bay, Wash., July 14, 1911. 


1878. 


The Class dined at Young’s Hotel, on 
June 27. In the absence of theSecretary, 
the Hon. Herbert Parker presided. The 
following were present: W. B. Allen, 
Balch, Bancroft, Browne, Cushing, Dorr, 
Elting, B. F. Harding, Jackson, B. N. 
Johnson, Dr. Knapp, Lee, Loring, Dr. 
Mead, Mills, Montague, Chas. Moore, 
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H. G. Otis, Parker, Dr. Potter, Roberts, 
Sparhawk, Sullivan, Dr. F. W. Taylor, 
F. W. Thayer, N. N. Thayer, Tufts, Dr. 
Vickery, Vinton, Dr. Worcester. Dorr 
was called upon to sing many of the old 
songs and the others present joined in 
the choruses. In calling the meeting to 
order, the presiding officer spoke most 
touchingly of the great regret felt at the 
absence of our Secretary, owing to illness, 
and the sentiments which he expressed 
were most heartily approved of by all 
the members present. — The usual class 
meeting was held in Stoughton 4 at noon 
on Commencement Day. In the ab- 
sence of our Secretary, the Class was 
called to order by the Chairman of the 
Class Committee, N. N. Thayer. On 
motion of Dr. Worcester, the presiding 
officer was requested to express to our 
Secretary the universal feeling of regret 
at his enforced absence, and their best 
wishes for his speedy recovery. — Joseph 
Cutler Whitney, Secretary of the Class 
of ’78, died on July 18, at his home in 
Milton. In May, 1910, he suffered from 
a slight shock of apoplexy; but the effects 
of this passed off and his health improved 
to such an extent that by July he was at- 
tending to all his business affairs. Early 
in May of this year, his health failed 
slightly, but his condition was not 
thought to be serious and he improved to 
such an extent that he was able to make 
the necessary arrangements for our Class 
Dinner and for our Commencement 
Celebration. Early in July, he failed 
rapidly; his heart became affected and his 
condition was quite alarming, but he 
rallied somewhat from this trouble, and 
there was some slight improvement until 
July 18, when he died suddenly. He was 
born in Boston, Dec. 7, 1856, the son of 
Henry Austin and Fanny (Lawrence) 
Whitney. He was fitted for college at pri- 
vate schools in Boston, and after leaving 
college went into the wool business in the 
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employ of Hardy, Gray & Dewey of Bos- 
ton. On Jan. 1, 1879, he became con- 
nected with the firm of Harding, Martin 
& Co., also Boston wool merchants, and 
in their interest spent the spring and sum- 
mer of 1879 in Montana and other Wes- 
tern territories, and at that time visited 
the Yellowstone Park. In the latter part 
of 1879 he entered the employ of George 
B. Drake & Co., wool merchants of Bos- 
ton, and became a partner in that concern 
in January, 1881. He retired from the 
wool business in 1886, and since that 
time has devoted his attention to the 
town affairs of Milton, where he lived 
the greater part of his life, and to the 
trusteeship of various estates. In 1888, 
during the presidential campaign, he 
served as president of the Milton Re- 
publican Club. He has been one of the 
trustees of the Milton Public Library 
from 1888 to the time of his death, and 
always took a great interest in the affairs 
of the library and devoted much time 
to its concerns. In 1889, he wrote for 
the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Register, a memoir of his father Henry 
Austin Whitney. He was Chairman of 
the Republican Town Committee for 
three years, 1903-05; was selectman, 
overseer of the poor and surveyor of high- 
ways from 1894-96, and refused a third 
term as selectman. He was nominated 
for the Legislature in the Fourth Nor- 
folk District, but was defeated. In 1903, 
on the 25th anniversary of our gradua- 
tion, he was presented with a silver lov- 
ing cup by his classmates as a token of 
their esteem and in recognition of his 
services as secretary. He married, Nov. 
9, 1882, Georgiana Hayward, daughter 
of Dr. George and Anne (Upton) Hay- 
ward. His widow and three sons, Henry 
Lawrence, George Hayward and Robert 
Upton, survive him. He was a member 
of the Country Club, Tennis and ee 
Club and Exchange Club. - - 
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1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Herman Stewart Le Roy died at his 
home in New York City, June 10, from 
an attack of heart disease caused by in- 
flammatory rheumatism, to which he 
had long been subject. He was born in 
New York, April 8, 1856, the son of Her- 
man Cornell and Matilda Watson (Stew- 
art) Le Roy. He prepared for college at 
Riverview Military Academy, Peekskill, 
N. Y., at the Fay School, Newport, R. I., 
and under Dr. J. W. White, Ph.D., 1877. 
Immediately after graduation he entered 
the banking and brokerage business in 
New York, and continued in it up to the 
time of his death. Interested in all forms 
of athletic sport, he was an excellent 
lawn tennis player and was instrumental 
in organizing one of the first indoor lawn 
tennis courts built in this country, the 
Tennis Building in West 41st St., New 
York. He was a member of the Harvard, 
Union, and Down Town clubs. He mar- 
ried in New York, Sept. 17, 1880, Clem- 
entina Le Roy Morgan, daughter of 
Henry and Mary Cornelia Morgan. She 
died in April, 1903. Of their three chil- 
dren one son, Robert, survives. — 
Charles Goddard Weld died at his home 
in Brookline, Mass., June 18, after a 
brief illness. He was born in Brookline, 
Aug. 20, 1857, the son of William Gor- 
don and Caroline Langdon (Goddard) 
Jeld. He prepared for college at Hop- 
kinson’s School and entered Harvard in 
1875. He left college, however, in 1876, 
and entered the Harvard Medical 
School, where he studied for the next 
three years. He received the degree of 
M.D. in 1881. After leaving the Medical 
School he was connected as a surgeon, 
first with the Mass. General Hospital, 
and later with the Carney Hospital in 
South Boston. He was then asked to 
take charge of the Chambers St. Hos- 
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pital in New York. He served there for 
several years, and then retired from ac- 
tive surgical practice. He traveled 
much, and also had great pleasure in the 
various sports in which he was proficient, 
rowing, boxing, shooting, sailing, fish- 
ing, not only practising them himself 
but doing much for their encouragement. 
His love of sailing and his interest in 
naval architecture found expression not 
only in his devotion to yachting but in 
the new wing which was recently added 
to the Peabody Museum in Salem, at his 
expense, and which was given by him 
partly to provide better accommodation 
for the collection of models of old-time 
sailing vessels belonging to the museum 
as well as because of his interest in eth- 
nology and the work of Prof. E. S. 
Morse. He had been for 30 years a mem- 
ber of the Eastern Yacht Club. His chief 
interest, however, was in medical pro- 
gress. In an appreciative account in the 
Boston Transcript of June 21, the writer 
says that while his capacities as a sur- 
geon were exceptional, his reputation in 
medicine ‘‘rested less on his personal 
achievement in surgery or in general 
practice than on the aid which his know- 
ledge of both enabled him to lend.” His 
interest in the hospitals where he had 
practised broadened till it covered the 
whole field of medical education and the 
development of medical charities. He 
sent medical students abroad to com- 
plete their studies. As a director of the 
Boston Dispensary he took an active part 
in the reorganization and extension of 
its work. His gift to the Carney Hospi- 
tal of its complete new set of instruments 
was one of many similar gifts to hospi- 
tals and medical schools. Near his cot- 
tage at North Haven, Me., he fitted up a 
farmhouse as a convalescent hospital to 
which his yacht Malay carried patients 
from the Boston hospitals. He married, 
April 11, 1900, Hannah Putnam Train, 


of Duxbury, a daughter of William Gra- 
ham and Mary Elizabeth Train. She 
and a daughter survive him. — Some 12 
members of the Class attended the an- 
nual golf tournament and lunch, June 
27, at the Essex County Club, In the 
handicap medal play A. Crocker, T. 
Russell and H. O. Underwood tied one 
another for first place, while in the play 
off in the afternoon Russell won first 
prize and Crocker second. At the dinner 
in the evening, at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, 51 members of the Class were 
present. R. W. Ellis and C. L. Wells led 
the singing, and there were informal 
speeches by H. P. Amen, F. W. Anthony 
C. O. Brewster, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., R. 
W. Ellis, W. B. Hill, F. A. Houston, G. 
von L. Meyer and F. W. Taussig, and 
also felicitous speeches from A. G. Fox 
and A. E. Willson, ’69, J. T. Wheel- 
wright, "76, and C. Sprague, ’81, as 
spokesmen for visiting committees from 
their respective classes. On Commence- 
ment Day some 40 members of the Class 
met at 18 Holworthy, of whom 20 at- 
tended the afternoon speaking. G. von 
L. Meyer was given the honorary degree 
of LL.D., and was also elected an Over- 
seer. — C. W. Andrews has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from North- 
western University, and E. Robinson the 
degree of Litt. D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. — W. Schofield has been made 
a U.S. Circuit judge for Massachusetts, 
succeeding the late F. C. Lowell, ’76. 
— Addresses: E. L. Houghton, Norwell; 
H. R. Sargent, The Newman School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Ambassador Bacon was in this coun- 
try for a short time during the summer 
and has now returned to his post at 
Paris. — The address of E. K. Clarke is 
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38 Rue de Provence, Paris. — Rev. John 
Doane has given up his work at Greeley, 
Colo., and has removed to San Diego, 
Cal., where he and his wife are interested 
in building up a church at Mission Hills. 
— The address of James Fessenden has 
been changed to 71 Broadway, New 
York City. — Arthur Hale has changed 
his address to 30 Vesey St., New York 
City. — Brig. Gen. W. A. Pew, Jr., 
commanded the “Red Army” in the 
summer manoeuvres in Massachusetts. 


1881 

C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 

72 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The 30th Anniversary was celebrated 
with great success. On Tuesday, June 
27, between 60 and 70 men lunched at 
the Country Club, Brookline, and spent 
the afternoon at various amusements, 
chief of which was baseball of the soft 
variety. After consideration of the pos- 
tal vote, the Class elected Prof. Bliss 
Perry of Harvard, Williams, ’81, as Hon- 
orary Member. The dinner in the even- 
ing at the Algonquin Club, Boston, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by 87 men. A. L. 
Mills presided, some informal speeches 
were made and songs sung, C. T. Dazey 
read a poem, and J. S. Melcher presented 
the Class with a beautiful silver loving 
cup. Visits were made to the Classes of 
’65, ’69, 76 and ’79 who were dining in 
the Club. — F.T. Knight is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Harwich. — 
E. P. Mason is with the Wasle Unique 
Player Action Co., of New York. — M. 
P. Slade resides at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. — 
C. Sprague has been elected president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Nichols 
School of Buffalo, N. Y., and delivered 
the graduation day address on June 12. 
— C. J. Cameron is rector of the Episco- 
pal church at Vancouver, B. C. — L. M. 
Suplee is at Myrtle Point, Ore. — F. G. 
Tomlinson has removed to Pasadena, 


® 
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Cal. — E. S. Wentworth is living in 
Paris. — W. C. Greene, son of H. E. 
Greene, gave the Latin oration at Com- 
mencement and has been awarded a 
Rhodes scholarship at Oxford. — Curtis 
Guild, U. S. Ambassador to Russia, has 
been received by the Czar.—On June 8 
the parishioners of Rev. J. W. Suter 
celebrated his 25th year as rector by a 
banquet in his honor. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunninouam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
held at the Parker House, Boston, on 
June 27. Judge Wait presided and $1 
men were present.— On Commence- 
ment Day, Harvard gave D. B. Fearing 
the honorary degree of A.M. in recogni- 
tion of his career and of his magnificent 
library and collection of books on fish 
and angling. — F. L. Eldridge has be- 
come an active vice-president of the 
Windsor Trust Co. of New York, and 
Oxnard, Putnam and Storer have be- 
come directors in the same company. — 
Robert Luce is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Lieut. Governor 
of Mass. — Walter Nelson Bush died 
of heart trouble at his home in San 
Francisco on May 21, 1911. The son 
of William Read and Abbie Maria (Nel- 
son) Bush, he was born Nov. 11, 1856, at 
Fall River, Mass., where he fitted for 
College, having previously been a clerk 
in the mill offices there from his 14th to 
his 19th years. After graduation he 
taught school for a year in Peoria, IIl., 
and in 1884 went to San Francisco, 
where he was a well-known and success- 
ful educator. In 1889 he became prin- 
cipal of the Polytechnic High School, 
which he raised to a high position of use- 
fulness, winning for himself the respect 
of the citizens. About six months before 
his death, however, he fell out with the 
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political school board of the city, and in 
consequence lost his position. This wore 
upon him and aggravated a weakness of 
the heart, which caused his death. He 
was married in 1887 to Grace L. Moul- 
ton, but she and her only child died in 
1894. Bush was not only a good teacher, 
but a lovable man, of strong character, 
and with a host of friends who deplored 
the political influences that drove him 
from his work. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class Dinner at the University 
Club, on the night before Commence- 
ment, proved to be one of the pleasant- 
est of our informal reunions. There was 
no oratory, but plenty of singing, in 
which Sumner Coolidge, Codman, Dorr, 
Earle, Hamlin and Sullivan furnished 
the usual delightful entertainment to the 
45 men assembled. Indeed, so seductive 
was the music of our tuneful choir, that a 
deputation from the Class of ’71, dining 
at the Club, who came with gifts of 
champagne, remained entranced be- 
neath a spell much more subtle and 
potent than that arising from the bot- 
tled product which they bore. At their 
urgent invitation, our song-birds then 
visited their seniors and serenaded them 
to their “measureless content.”’ — L. A. 
Coolidge has been mentioned as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
the lieut.-governorship of Mass. —C. J. 
Hubbard, who has been absent for a year 
abroad with his family, intends to make 
his home in or near Boston, still retain- 
ing however his business connections in 
Kansas City.—C. R. Rockwell has 
been elected treasurer of the Bay State 
Street Ry. Co., the successor of the Bos- 
ton & Northern and old Colony Street 
Railway Cos., in which corporations he 
held the same office. — P. M. Keating 
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has been appointed by Gov. Foss a jus- 
tice of the Superior Court. He is now the 
senior member of the firm of Keating 
and Brackett, with offices in the Pem- 
berton Bldg., Boston. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

39 members of the Class visited the 
Class Room at one time or another dur- 
ing the morning of Commencement Day. 
By vote of the Class passed at the busi- 
ness meeting, the Class Committee were 
directed to proceed to raise a new Class 
fund, the amount of which was left to 
their discretion. —L. E. Sexton was 
elected an Overseer for a term of six 
years. 

1885. 
H. M. Wrtttras, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

About 40 attended the subscription 
dinner at the Exchange Club the even- 
ing before Commencement. The speak- 
ing was informal. Storrow presided, 
Nutter acted as toast-master, and Gor- 
ham had charge of the singing. At this 
meeting of the class a vote was passed 
directing the Committee to address 
the Alumni Association concerning fu- 
ture Commencement Day gatherings. — 
Further subscriptions paid on account of 
the class gift bring the total amount so 
far paid in cash to $108,405.99. —Nine 
members of the class attended the gath- 
ering of all the Associated Harvard Clubs 
at St. Paul in June, and 8 of them en- 
joyed a class dinner at Young’s house on 
Summit Ave. —H. D. Arnold has en- 
tered into a medical partnership with Dr. 
R. C. Larrabee. — H. Bartlett is a mem- 
ber of the council of the Harvard Engi- 
neering Society. — H. C. Beaman is con- 
ducting the Princeton Inn at Princeton. 
—C. W. Birtwell has resigned as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Boston Children’s 
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Aid Society after 25 years of service. He 
addressed an appeal to young men at the 
38th conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion in Boston in June. He is the secre- 
tary and executive of the American Fed- 
eration for Sex Hygiene, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, and an auxiliary office in 
New York, of which organization Pres. 
Eliot is honorary president and H. L. 
Higginson the treasurer. — H. Holden 
is the secretary and treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of the Berkshires; he is a 
director of the Pittsfield Board of Trade. 
— Dr.L. Litchfield was chairman of a di- 
vision of the American Medical Associa- 
tion meeting at Los Angeles in July. — 
J. E. Thayer is a director of a new pri- 
vate hospital for paying patients in Bos- 
ton. — M. E. White is the secretary of 
the Veteran Association First Corps of 
Cadets, Boston. — A. Z. Bowen is again 
located in Spokane, Wash.— W. M. Mc- 
Innes has resigned as assistant bursar of 
the College and is traveling abroad. — 
J. J. Storrow is the president of the In- 
dustrial Development Co. of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to aid small in- 
dustries in Boston; in May he took 100 
boys ona hike up Wachusett Mountain. 
— F. Thanhouser has published a short 
play. — W. C. Smith has published two 
short stories in pamphlet form. — D. L. 
Hazard has edited another publication 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. — 
W. J. Hopkins’s book the “Clammer” 
has reached its 7th printing. — Judge 
E. T. Sanford has been elected by the 
Tennessee Legislature a member of the 
committee to select names of two sons 
of Tennessee for the statues in Statuary 
Hall at Washington. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
The 25th anniversary lasted from 
June 25 to June 30, and at various times 
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during the celebration about 180 mem- 
bers of the Class were present. The 
wives of the members were invited to 
certain functions, and about 50 came. 
Sunday was spent in Cambridge. In the 
morning there was an inspection of the 
College, and in the afternoon a religious 
service in Appleton Chapel was con- 
ducted by the clergymen of the Class, 
assisted by Presidenc Lowell. Theodore 
Sedgwick delivered the sermon.— Mon- 
day the Class and their wives were en- 
tertained at lunch by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Ames at Pride’s Crossing, and 
later in the afternoon by C. H. Tyler 
with vaudeville and lunch. — The Class 
Dinner, at which 103 members of the 
Class were present, was held at the Ex- 
change Club in the evening. T. T. Bald- 
win presided, Odin Roberts was toast- 
master, and Courtenay Guild and W. W. 
Simmons were choristers. Among the 
speakers were J. H. Huddleston, R. D. 
Foote,' W. H. Slocum, W. C. Boyden, 
W. C. Sabine, L. B. MacDonald, A. P. 
Gardner, H. T. Chase, and Howard Tay- 
lor. Two delightful incidents of the 
dinner were the presentation by the 
Class of a massive silver tray to the Sec- 
retary and of a porringer to the Class 
grandchild, John Mayer,2d. — Tuesday 
was spent at the Country Club in Brook- 
line in company with ’91 and’96. The 
wives of the members were entertained 
by Mrs. S. H. Fessenden at Chestnut 
Hill. — Commencement Day was spent 
at Cambridge, the Chief Marshal giving 
the usual luncheon to the Class and 
other invited guests in University Hall. 
The ladies were entertained at Rad- 
cliffe College. — W. C. Boyden was 
chief marshal and the following ’86 men 
served as aides on his staff: O. Ames, 
T. T. Baldwin, W. G. Borland, F. S. 
Churchill, A. D. Claflin, D. C. Clark, 
E. D. Codman, E. H. Ferry, S. H. Fes- 
senden, T. H. Gage, A. P. Gardner, 
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G. B. Harris, C. L. Harrison, F. C. 
Hood, A. B. Houghton, J. H. Huddles- 
ton, E. H. Nichols, W. B. Phillips, E. 
Richards, O. Roberts, W. H. Slocum, 
C. H. Tyler, G. L. Winthrop, and G. 
Woodbury. — The Class raised among 
its members $100,000 and presented it to 
the College as the “‘Class of 1886 Gift,” 
with a request that the income should 
be used for the benefit of the “College.” 
— Four groups of pictures were taken 
during the celebration, — 1. Members of 
the Class at Pride’s Crossing, June 26. 
2. Members and wives at same place. 3. 
Wives of membersatsameplace. 4. Mem- 
bers of the Class at the Country Club, 
June 27. — Harvard conferred the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. on W. V. Judson, 
and gave the degree A.B. out-of-course 
to the following: — S. Coolidge, W. C. 
Fish, E. E. Graham, E. H. Hosmer, H. 
G. Locke, F. S. Parker, G. R. Parsons. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

A. R. Weed has changed his address to 
Room 416, 40 Central St., Boston; he 
has been appointed Acting Dean of the 
Boston University School of Law. — 
The usual informal dinner was held 
June 27, at the Exchange Club. 50 
members of the Class were present. 
Bartol presided, and Rich, Mumford, 
A. C. Coolidge, G. P. Baker, Furber and 
Higginson spoke. W. S. Allen led the 
singing. — Daniel Paine Griswold died at 
his residence in Lenox, on July 11, 1911, 
after a long illness. He was born in New 
York, Jan. 23, 1866, the son of Burr W. 
Griswold, a prominent lawyer of that 
city, and Martha E. Paine Griswold, 
formerly of Providence, R. I. Griswold 
was prepared for college in New York 
schoois. He entered originally with the 
Class of ’86, but afterwards became a 
regular member of ’87. In college he was 
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one of the best known and best liked 
men in the class. His unfailing amiabil- 
ity, geniality and kindliness made him 
popular with every one. He began while 
in college to show his fondness for col- 
lecting books and prints, and had al- 
ready before leaving college accumu- 
lated a small but fine library. Griswold 
was always much interested in all things 
connected with the drama. He had him- 
self decided talent as a “character” 
actor, particularly in comic parts. All 
college men of his time will remember 
with pleasure and amusement his acting 
in the Hasty Pudding theatricals of 
’86 and ’87. After leaving college Gris- 
wold studied law at Columbia for two 
years, and for a short time practised in 
New York. But the confinement and 
routine of a professional life were not to 
his liking, and he soon abandoned it. He 
had married in January, 1888, Annie 
Robe, a young Englishwoman who had 
already won an enviable position on the 
professional stage in New York. His 
wife left the stage upon her marriage, 
and in 1892 went with her husband to 
Europe, where they lived most of the 
time, making occasional visits to Amer- 
ica, until 1902. In that year he went to 
live at Lenox, where he resided continu- 
ously, except for periodic trips te 
Europe, until his death. Griswold had 
all the keen enthusiasm of the born 
collector. He was never so happy as 
when he had discovered some rare book 
or print or engraving. In the latter 
years of his life he made a specialty of 
collecting books, prints and other publi- 
cations relating to the history and de- 
velopment of the English drama, and 
had become an authority upon the liter- 
ature of the subject. He had for some 
time been at work upon a descriptive 
catalogue or dictionary of all known 
dramatic prints, engravings and mezzo- 
tints, which, if completed, would have 
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been an exhaustive text book for collec- 
tors. This congenial work was inter- 
rupted by a lingering illness, which he 
bore with very characteristic and touch- 
ing patience and cheerfulness, and which 
finally caused his death. His wife sur- 
vives. 
1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

The Class had a Field Day at the Bel- 
mont Spring Country Club on Tuesday 
before Commencement. 35 men were 
present at luncheon. On Commence- 
ment there was the usual meeting of the 
Class at Holworthy 1. The attendance 
was unusually small, due probably to 
the poor weather. — Robert Coleman 
LeRoy died Nov. 27, 1910. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Change of Address (business): L. F. 
Snow, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
(Home): W. A. Lefavour, 4 Herrick St., 
Winchester; J. E. Ward, 881 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge; G. T. Phelps, Lazycroft, 
R. F. D. 2, Bristol, N. H.; G. L. Hunter, 
53 Washington Sq., N. Y.; G. H. Mairs, 
The Craigie, Cambridge. — The fol- 
lowing 42 men were present at the In- 
formal Reunion at the Devereux Coun- 
try Club, Marblehead, June 27: Balch, 
Barrett, Brewster, F. M. Brooks, Bun- 
ker, Caner, Cogswell, Crocker, Derby, 
Faxon, Hathaway, Hight, Hobart, A. D. 
Hodges, W. T. Hodges, Holliday, Hunne- 
man, Huntress, Jennings, Joline, Lee, 
Mairs, Marsh, Maynadier, J. W. Merrill, 
Marvin, Morse, Newell, Perry, Proctor, 
Raymond, Reynolds, Ropes, Richards, 
Saltonstall, Saunders, Shattuck, Slat- 
tery, M. A. Taylor, Townsend, C. 
Warren, B. C. Weld.—The annual 
game between Capt. Shattuck’s team 
and Capt. Hunneman’s was hardly 
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fought by the players, and uniquely 
umpired by Warren, the Shattucks win- 
ning by a score of 12 to 7. The thanks 
of the Class are due to the able Commit- 
tee — Townsend, Hunneman and Slat- 
tery —who, in the absence of the Secre- 
tary in Europe, and the serious illness of 
the Treasurer, made all arrangements so 
successfully. The Secretary returned 
just in time to testify to the excellence of 
the occasion, and the Treasurer is now 
rapidly recovering from his appendicitis 
operation. — On Commencement Day, 
the following 45 men were present at Hol- 
lis 12: Balch, Barrett, F. M. Brooks, 
Caner, Cogswell, Faxon, Grew, Hath- 
away, Hight, Hobart, A. D. Hodges, 
Jennings, Joline, King, Mairs, Marsh, 
Marvin, Maynadier, J. W. Merrill, 
Moore, Morse, Morgan, Newell, W. A. 
Parker, Perry, Potter, Raymond, Rey- 
nolds, Ropes, Saltonstall, Saunders, H. 
M. Sears, P. S. Sears, Shattuck, Sleeper, 
Slattery, P. W. Thayer, Townsend, Traf- 
ford, C. Warren, R. D. Ware, Weaver, 
G. F. Weld, Whitney.— P. Bartholow 
is instructor in immune-chemistry at 
Fordham, N. Y., and bacteriologist in 
the Research Laboratory of the Health 
Department of New York City. — R. 
C. Cabot sang in the Alumni Chorus on 
Commencement. — G. H. Mairs is re- 
siding in Cambridge with Marvin; he is 
interested in a new automatic multiply- 
ing and dividing machine. — C. M. Sa- 
ville has recently been engaged as follows: 
under his direction the triangulation sur- 
vey across the Isthmus of Panama has 
been completed; the public lands survey 
(about 500 square miles) of the Canal 
Zone is under way; and he is making an 
investigation as to the water supply for 
the Isthmian Canal. —L. F. Snow is 
professor of philosophy at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. — Charles Warren, after 
having been chairman of the Mass. Civil 
Service Commission for six years, will 
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now devote his whole time to the prac- 
tice of the law.. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Judge Martin Edward Gill, of the 
District Court of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
died at San Juan on May 14. He was 
born in Somerville, Mass., Feb. 18, 1870. 
Judge Gill was secretary to Gov. R. H. 
Post, ’91, of Porto Rico, and was ap- 
pointed judge of the district of Ponce 
and from there transferred to San Juan, 
where he was at the time of his death. — 
J. B. Scott has recently resigned as Solic- 
itor of the Dept. of State and has charge 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace at Washington, D. C.; he 
is secretary and director of the Division 
of International Law. — E. V. Morgan, 
recently U. S. Minister at Montevideo, 
is now Minister to Portugal, and has 
reached Lisbon. — Curtis Hidden Page, 
professor of English Literature at North- 
western University, has been appointed 
professor of English at Dartmouth with 
leave of absence during the coming year. 
He will take up his position at Dart- 
mouth the beginning of the year of 
1912. — Homer Folks received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University of Delaware, O., 
on June 14, and also from his Alma 
Mater, Albion College, Albion, Mich., 
on June 15, and he was president of 
the recent Charities Conference held 
in Boston in June. — Franklin Lin- 
coln Codman, formerly an alderman 
of Boston, died at Canton, on July 7. 
He had been in ill health for some 
time. Last Christmas Day, while skat- 
ing, together with his daughter, he fell 
and so injured his head that he had 
suffered from the effects of the fall ever 
since. He was born in Dorchester, Sept. 
9, 1867, the son of the late Charles H. 
Codman, and lived at 337 Neponset Ave. 
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He was a graduate of the public schools, 
including one in Dorchester and the Bos- 
ton Latin School, and of Harvard in the 
Class of ’90. After leaving college he 
went into business with the J. W. Tufts 
soda fountain concern and after one year 
became junior partner in the firm of J. B. 
West & Co., of Boston and Chicago, and 
a year later bought out Mr. West’s in- 
terests and became senior partner, ad- 
mitting his cousin, John C. Codman, as 
junior partner. They carried on the bus- 
iness for ten years under the old firm 
name and then changed this to F. L. & 
J. C. Codman, whose present place of 
business is in South Boston. In his first 
political experiences he served on the 
Ward 24 committee, in Dorchester, for 
three years, and then was elected to the 
Common Council, serving two terms, 
and in this service he was a member of 
the committees on finance and on rules 
and order. This was in 1895 and 1896. 
In the latter part of 1896 he was elected 
to the Board of Aldermen and began his 
term in 1897. He served for four years 
and the next year was elected to the 
State Senate, serving a single term. In 
1908 Mr. Codman was a candidate for 
the Governor’s council, but was de- 
feated. On Dec. 2, 1892, he married 
Miss Susie Tirrill, who survives him with 
their daughter, Dorothy. Mr. Codman 
was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a member 
of the United Workmen, Royal Arca- 
num, L. A. W., Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, Chickatawbut Club, 
Marketmen’s Club, the Minot, Codman 
and Mattapan Road Clubs, as well as of 
the Dorchester and Massachusetts 
Yacht clubs. ‘e4 
1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Harris Eastman Sawyer died of con- 
sumption at East Andover, N. H., July 
4, 1911, after a long illness. He was the 
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son of William Kimball and Lucy Hoole 
(Buck) Sawyer and was born at Port- 
land, Me., April 3, 1868. The first year 
after graduation he was employed as a 
food analyst by the Mass. State Board 
of Health. During the next three years, 
he was registered as a student in the 
Graduate School, and worked at the same 
time as an assistant in the Chemical La- 
boratory. In 1895-96, he was engaged 
in chemical research in the private labor- 
atory of Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, at New- 
port, R. I., and in 1896-97, he held the 
John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship 
and studied at the Carlsberg Research 
Laboratory in Copenhagen. Between 
1897 and 1902, he practised in Boston 
as an analytical and consulting chemist. 
In the latter year, he gave up his own 
laboratory, and became chemist for Fel- 
ton & Son, distillers, with headquarters 
at their plant in South Boston, aiming to 
perfect himself as an expert in the manu- 
facture of distilled liquors. In 1908 he 
left them to take a position as fermenta- 
tion chemist in the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, at Washington, but was forced by 
impaired health to change his place of 
residence, in 1910, from Washington to 
East Andover, N. H. His wife, Ellen 
Margrethe Warberg Sawyer, and a 
daughter survive him. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Boston Association of the Class 
held a dinner at the Wardroom Club on 
the evening of June 27. — The law firm 
of which M. A. Morris is a member has 
been reorganized under the name of 
Morris, Walker & Allen, with offices at 
1608 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — Dr. C. H. Porter, Jr., is located 
at $21 Union St., Springfield. — G. S. 
Curtis’s business address is Marblehead; 
residence, 360 Essex St., Salem. — A. V. 
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Riddle’s address is Adrian, Mich., he is 
manager, secretary and treasurer of the 
Mills Mfg. Co. — Charles Garrison’s ad- 
dress (after Sept. 1) is care of the Frank- 
lin Engineering Co., 346 Broadway, New 
York. — M. I. Motte is associated with 
the F. S. Payne Co., 295 Franklin St., 
Boston. — Frederick William Nicolls, 
son of Gustavus Anthony and Anna Hall 
(Muhlenberg) Nicolls, was born at Read- 
ing, Pa., Feb., 7, 1870. He died at his 
home in Reading, after a lingering illness, 
May 16, 1911. Preparing for college in 
the schools of his native city, he entered 
Harvard in 1888, where he devoted him- 
self principally to history and literature. 
He was on the board of the Harvard Ad- 
vocate, a member of the Signet, and from 
many sides touched Harvard life. He 
received his degree magna cum laude. 
After graduation he returned to Read- 
ing and began to study law in the office 
of his half-brother, Henry A. Muhlen- 
berg, being admitted to the bar of Berks 
County in November, 1895. For almost 
17 years he practised his profession with 
zeal and increasing success. He had the 
highest standards, both as an advocate 
and as an adviser, and he brought to 
each question that degree of conscien- 
tious consideration which was his life- 
long habit of mind. Keenly alive to his 
civic responsibilities, he was a leader in 
the educational and political life of his 


. city. In April, 1898, he was married at 


Robesonia, Pa., to Minnie Ramsay Tay- 
lor, who with four children survives him. 
— William Hammond Wright, son of 
William and Eliza Annah (Eliot) Wright, 
was born at Brookline, N. H., Dec. 2, 
1869, and died at Seattle, Wash., on 
May 26, 1911. His death was due to 
duodenal ulcer. Wright prepared for col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy, where 
he showed steady application as a stu- 
dent, and entering Harvard in the fall 


of 1888 was graduated with the Class of 
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1892. He was active in track athletics, 
as he had been at Exeter and, as a mem- 
ber of the University Track Team, al- 
ways a steady and consistent performer. 
He occupied a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility for some years with the Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, retiring from 
his position there in order to operate for 
his own account in real estate. Although 
he never engaged actively in the business, 
he was considered an exceedingly shrewd 
judge of real estate values, not only in 
Seattle, but throughout the Northwest, 
and his individual operations brought 
hint increasing income and comfort. He 
had a great fondness for out of door life 
and spent much time in the development 
and beautifying of his own home. In 
October, 1899, he was married at Seattle 
to Frances Rumsey. They had three 
children, two sons and a daughter, all 
of whom, with the mother, have survived 
Wright. Wright was a man of more than 
ordinary ability; but was exceedingly 
modest as to his attainments throughout 
his school and college course, and always 
shrank from the natural applause which 
came to him as a successful athelete. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHevper, Sec., 
: 720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. Allen are “at home” 
at 200 Beacon St., Boston. —G. G. 
MacCurdy has been promoted to the 
position of assistant professor of archae- 
ology at Yale College. —W. C. Moore, 
ex-professor of education at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, has been since Jan. 1, 
1910, superintendent of schools at South- 
ington, Cona. — D. S. Muzzey reports 
from Van Cortlandt Park Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y.: “Sorry to have to disturb the 
type in your reports, but changes have 
happened this year of 1911. First, I 
bought a new house in Yonkers and 
moved into it April 1 (no joke!). Sec- 
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ondly, I was appointed Assistant Leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society (with 
power to perform marriages like any dis- 
sipated clergyman) on June 8. So if 
you are thinking of taking the leap, you 
get the 93 discount. Thirdly, I was ap- 
pointed “‘ Associate in History” at Bar- 
nard College, July 1, work to begin in 
September. I still retain (for a year) my 
position in the Ethical School, giving 
only two afternoon courses at Barnard. 
But in 1912 I expect to goup to Barnard- 
Columbia for all my work, —as a full 
professor (such is the roseate promise of 
the history department).” — C. W. Pur- 
ington notes: ‘‘ Mine has been a busy life 
in the past two years. I shall have, or at 
least expect to have, some spare time 
this summer, as owing to the rather 
troubled atmosphere in the Russian Far 
East there will be a lull in mining inves- 
tigations. . . . lamgettingtohaveacon- 
siderable knowledge of East Siberia, the 
great Pacific Coast province, with 6000 
miles of coast line controlled by Russia. 
This last trip of mine has been a winter 
journey to the old convict mines at the 
head of the Amoor River. I havetakena 
lot of pictures and there have been some 
interesting sights. The plague scare has 
been made the most of by the Russian 
and Japanese interests as an excuse for 
strengthening their hold on Manchuria. 
My wife and I have been right in the 
area where it started in this trip, but 
have seen nothing of it nor any signs of 
it.” — W. H. Robey, Jr., M.D., has been 
reappointed instructor in clinical medi- 
cine at the Medical School. — F. M. 
Spalding, M.D., is instructor in oph- 
thalmology at the Medical School. — G. 
E. Stoker, of the law firm of McNair & 
Stoker, San Francisco, has shifted his 
office from 304 Grant Bldg., to 1004 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. — Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Whipple are ‘‘at home” at 
Evanston, Ill. —L. C. Mullgardt’s re- 
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cent architectural work in California and 
elsewhere is described and fully illus- 
trated in an article entitled “An Archi- 
tectural Innovator” in the August 
(1911) issue of The Architectural Record. 
—C. R. Nutter is permanently located 
in the Boston office of Ginn & Co., edu- 
cational publishers. Address, 29 Beacon 
St. 
1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Forty-five members of the Class met 
the evening before Commencement for 
one of its most successful dinners. A. 
Boyden was toastmaster and guided the 
feast in admirable style. After G. C. Lee 
had presented his report as Treasurer, 
speeches were made in the following or- 
der: E. K. Rand on “Great Deeds of 
some Illustrious Men,” S. M. Williams 
on “Shyness and Multiplication,” W. F. 
Boos on “Cocacola,” J. D. M. Ford on 
“Queer Doings of the Harvard Faculty,” 
C. T. Keller on “Ambidextrous Ratio- 
cination,” R. Homans on “Catching 
Trains,” R. Washburn on “License.” 
These speeches were interspersed with 
songs, rendered by the following artists: 
A. Boyden “Sweet Adeline”; A. R. 
Whittier “Yip I Addy I Ay”; W. H. 
Garland, appearing for Harry Lauder, 
“My Highland Lassie”; G. B. Magrath, 
“‘sweet singer from the Grove Street 
Morgue,” who appeared rather late in 
the evening, “Rings on My Fingers.” 
Needless to say, though the tunes of 
these familiar melodies were preserved, 
the words were in most cases specially 
adapted for the Class of 1894. One 
feature of the evening will long be re- 
membered, the performances of “Doc” 
F. L. Lowell on the cornet-a-piston. — 
Henry Garretson Spooner died suddenly 
on May 1, at the Mass. Gen. Hospital, 
Boston; he had been stricken uncon- 
scious at his house. He was born in 
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Boston, Feb. 17, 1871, the son of Henry 
T. and Florence (Garrettson) Spooner. 
He prepared for college at the Hopkin- 
son School, and after graduation studied 
at the Harvard Medical School, obtain- 
ing the degree of M.D. in 1897. He mar- 
ried Katharine Codman Soley, Nov. 9, 
1899. He engaged in the practice of sur- 
gery from 1898-1901 in Boston and from 
1901-1906 in New York. He was found- 
er and first editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Urology, the first journal in the 
English language to consider exclusively 
diseases of the genito-urinary organs, 
and was formerly editor of the Genito- 
Urinary Section of the Post-Graduate 
Medical Magazine. He was a member of 
various medical societies and contrib- 
uted extensively to medical publications 
here and abroad. He was a meraber of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
where he had served as an acolyte. He 
was of a gentle and lovable nature, and 
had many friends in the Class. — Guy 
Metcalf died at Hyannisport, on June 7; 
he had been in poor health for some time, 
and had been spending recent winters in 
the South. Metcalf was born Nov. 19, 
1873, the son of Alfred and Rosa C. M. 
Metcalf of Providence, R. I. He at- 
tended 'the public schools of Providence, 
and after graduation from college en- 
tered the office of the Wanskuck Co. of 
Providence. He was obliged to give up 
this position on account of poor health, 
and made two sailing voyages round the 
world. He later studied at the Law 
School of the University of Michigan, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1904. 
He was offered a position on the faculty 
of the Michigan Law School, but de- 
clined it. He practised law first in Cleve- 
land, O., with the firm of M. B. & H. H. 
Johnson, and then in Providence with 
Judge Howard T. Metcalf and with 
Green, Hinckley and Allen; he likewise 
had an office of his own. Metcalf was cut 
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short in what might have proved a bril- 
liant career. — “‘ Nuns of the Perpetual 
Adoration,” a chorus for women’s voices 
and orchestra, composed by E. B. Hill, 
was rendered recently at Birmingham, 
England, by a chorus and orchestra of 
the Midland Institute under Mr. Gran- 
ville Bantock. — A. J. Collier is profes- 
sor of geology at the University of Ore- 
gon. — R. P. Blake is in the real estate, 
mortgage and insurance business with 
W. Channing, Jr., at 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — J. P. Fox is transit expert to 
the city of Pittsburgh, Pa.— M. M. 
Skinner, professor of German at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, represented the 
university at the centenary celebration 
of the University of Breslau, Germany, 
in August, and of the University of 
Christiania, Norway, in September. — 
E. H. Knudsen is President of the Senate 
of Hawaii. — H. B. Smith is in the de- 
partment of English, West Side High 
School, Denver, Colo. — A. von W. 
Leslie, headmaster of the Blake School, 
has removed to 2 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; the Blake Country School 
is now at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
— Addresses: A. Harding, 70 Kilby St., 
Boston; C. L. Lawrence, 148 Hemenway 
St., Boston; E. A. Howes, Quincy Cham- 
bers, Cambridge; C. T. Keller, 50 Oliver 
St., Boston; G. L. Burditt, 371 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The informal subscription dinner was 
held June 26 at the University Club. 
Although the attendance was small — 
19 — those present enjoyed the infor- 
mality of the occasion, and were in favor 
of continuing the custom of an annual 
dinner. At Commencement in 1910 a 
nominating committee was elected to 
suggest candidates for the vacancy in the 
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Class Committee occasioned by the 
death of Thorndike Spalding. This com- 
mittee reported by letter to the Class 
that it is in favor of increasing the mem- 
bership of the Class Committee to five, 
thus making three places to be filled. 
The nominating committee proposed 
three men for these places, and also 
made it possible for other nominations 
to be made by members of the Class. — 
The office and business address of Win- 
throp Ames is now 17 W. 42d St., New 
York City. — Prof. A. L. Cross, who has 
been a junior professor in history at the 
University of Michigan, has been pro- 
moted to a professorship in that univer- 
sity. —E. T. Stiger’s address is 16 
Stoneleigh Road, Watertown. — Prof. J. 
K. Whittemore has resigned as asst. pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Harvard to ac- 
cept the position of asst. professor of 
mathematics at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

Our Quindecennial Celebration was 
the best Reunion the Class has ever had. 
As a curtain raiser, about 100 men at- 
tended the Yale baseball game in Cam- 
bridge on June 23, and the result was 
the auspicious opening for the rest of our 
program. On Monday, June 26, lunch 
was served at the Hotel Somerset, the 
Class headquarters, where hat bands, 
ties, badges, were given out, where the 
men registered in the Class book. In the 
afternoon 180 men attended the Red 
Sox-Athletics Baseball Game, and our 
Class Dinner was held at the Somerset in 
the evening. We had 235 men at the 
Dinner, the largest Quindecennial Din- 
ner on record. A. R. Sheriff was toast- 
master and the speakers were Rev. S. P. 
Delany, J. L. O'Brian, S. Heckscher, 
Gov. R. P. Bass and J. P. Cotton. Also 
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R. H. Hallowell, J. J. Hayes, J. C. Fair- 
child, and R. C. Storey. Our menu was 
edition 6 of the Ninety-Sizer. Tuesday 
was field day at the Brookline Country 
Club with.’86 and ’91. We left the Som- 
erset at 11 A. M. in automobiles, and after 
our arrival interclass contests, of soft 
baseball, golf, and tennis, took up the 
time throughout the day. The regular 
ball game was won by ’91, through the 
goodness of our hearts, so as to even up 
matters and have the real play off come 
on our next reunion. The three Classes 
dined separately in the evening and then 
joined together to enjoy the music. Wed- 
nesday, Commencement Day, the Class 
met at Stoughton 20, where lunch was 
served, and later attended the Com- 
mencement Exercises, and in the evening 
went in a body to the Harvard Club 
Smoker at Symphony Hall. Thursday, 
Watch Hill day, we joined with ’91 and 
’01 in going by special train to Westerly, 
R. I., and thence by special electric cars 
to Watch Hill, arriving at the New 
Watch Hill House in time for lunch. 
The afternoon was spent in bathing and 
sports on the beach, and then ’96 and ’01 
had dinner together, ’91 going to another 
hotel. Friday, the three Classes left 
Watch Hill on their special steamer the 
John Sylvester, arriving at New London 
in time to go up the river, where the 
steamer was anchored, at the finish of 
the Freshman Race and at the start of 
the ’Varsity Four. After these races we 
sailed down the river ‘to the Griswold, 
and later came up to New London where 
we saw the ’Varsity Race from the Ob- 
servation Train and then officially dis- 
banded, the Boston contingents of 96, 
’91 and ’01 returning by special train. 
For the next few days after our Cele- 
bration the weather man ran the ther- 
mometer up to the figures of “96” and 
then as a compliment to our Decennial 
friends put it up to “’01” to equal their 
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hot record also. A full account of the re- 
union with the various pictures taken of 
the different days of the celebration will 
be sent later to each member of the 
Class. It will be a special edition of the 
Ninety-Sizer in book form. The group 
pictures of the Class taken at the Coun- 
try Club and at Watch Hill may be had 
from S. Arakelyan, Photographer, 506 
Tremont St., Boston. The Class Report 
has been issued. If you have not re- 
ceived it notify the Secretary. — J. D. 
Greene was elected Overseer on Com- 
mencement Day.— Horace Canfield 
died June 2, 1911, in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Spokane, Wash., from a fracture of the 
skull, as a result of an automobile acci- 
dent. Owing to the head lights on his car 
going out he failed to see a turn in the 
road and the car overturned. Canfield 
prepared for Harvard at Andover, and 
after graduation from College he studied 
law at Northwestern University, IIl., 
and received his degree of LL.B. in 1899. 
For a time he was engaged in the law and 
also in the real estate business in Chi- 

cago. Since 1905 he had lived in Seattle 
and at the time of his death was in the 
investment business, and was interested 
largely in motoring, golf and other 
sports. —Gov. R. P. Bass has been 
elected President of the American For- 
estry Assn., to succeed Curtis Guild, ‘81. 
— Harvard ’96— Chicago Committee. 
The undersigned, members of the Class 
of 1896 living in Chicago, have formed 
themselves into a voluntary standing 
committee for Chicago, for all purposes 
in which its services may be useful to the 
regular Class Committee, or to members 
of the Class residing or having occasion 
to be temporarily in this vicinity. We 
offer our services, collectively and indi- 
vidually, for the purposes mentioned, 
and hope to be called upon freely. Our 
desire is to aid and assist, in so far as 
opportunity may be given, the efficient 
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work for the Class and the College which 
is being done by the regular Class Com- 
mittee. Communications for the com- 
mittee should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Redmond D. Stephens, Albert M. Kales, 
Howard F. Gillette, Carl A. Ross, Wil- 
liam R. Tapper, John H. S. Lee, Andrew 
R. Sheriff, Arthur Dyrenforth, Chair- 
man. 
1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Annual Class Outing was held on 
June 27 at the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club in conjunction with the 
Classes of 98 and ’99. About 40 men 
made up the ’97 delegation, which in- 
dulged in vigorous inter-class competi- 
tions in preparation for the more strenu- 
ous feats of the coming Quindecennial. 
— A large number of men answered the 
annual notice and signified their inten- 
tion of coming to the big reunion next 
June. From the various replies the sec- 
retary gleaned the following: C. M. 
Weld has become consulting engineer 
for the Low Moor Iron Coe., address, 
Low Moor, Va. —J. W. Dow is City 
Chemist of Augusta, Ga. — Dr. F. P. 
Gay is professor of pathology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
—H. C. Plum is rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Mechanicsville, N. Y.— 
Among those visiting Europe this sum- 
mer were H. G. Gray, A. O. Norton, C. 
L. Smith, E. N. Wrightington, and R. 
Whoriskey, the last named spending his 
summer at the University of Berlin. — 
S. Kennedy sailed for New Zealand. — 
New addresses: S. S. Montague, 45 
Fourth St., Portland, Ore.; C. B. Pal- 
mer, Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; 
J. A. Coveney, Barristers Hall, Boston; 
D. Sullivan, 44 E. 30th St., New York 
City; W. A. Garrison, 99 Van Vranken 
Ave., Schenectady, N. Y.; J. H. Shan- 
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non, Washington, Pa.; E. L. Grandin, 
Jr., 94 Bay State Road, Boston; C. B. 
Hastings, 11 Milton Road, Brookline; 
H. B. Wilbur, 607 E. Pike St., Seattle, 
Wash.; W. C. Margeson, 2 Rector St., 
New York City; E. S. Hatch, 1126 Mai- 
son Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La.; 
A. Walker, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; C.F. Prescott, care of Red River 
Timber Co., 1057 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.,; J. I. Francis, 26 Carpenter St., Ger- 
mantown, Pa.—E. M. Bates’s address 
is Ward Hill, Mass.; he reports the legal 
change of his name from Caleb M. Bates 
to Lorui M. Bates. — Notices sent to H. 
J. Friedman and W. H. Blake failed to 
reach them. The Secretary would be 
glad to know their correct addresses. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The usual Class Spread was held on 
Commencement Day in 23 Holworthy, 
and was very well attended. —On 
June 27 an informal Class Reunion was 
held at the Dedham Country and Polo 
Club, in conjunction with the ’97 and 
*99: fully 200 men turned up, of which 
number ’98 contributed 61 men. The 
afternoon was devoted to competitive in- 
terclass baseball, golf, and tennis games; 
in the evening supper was served at 
the Club House. Every one seemed to 
have a very enjoyable time. — W. K. 
Otis, formerly asst. Corporation Counsel 
for the City of Chicago, has resumed the 
general practice of law with an office at 
1284 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. — Dr. H. I. Bowditch has been ap- 
pointed physician in charge of the Mass. 
Infant Asylum. — D. M. Hill has been 
elected vice-president of the Exchange 
Trust Co., Boston. — F. L. Ames has 
resigned as a director of the Butte Coali- 
tion Mining Co. — H. K. Brent has re- 
turned from Seattle, and has been made 
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asst. manager of the New York office of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. — M. G. Cunniff, formerly with the 
World’s Work, New York, is now acting 
as president of the Commonwealth Ex- 
ploration Co., Crown King, Ariz.; he 
writes that he is very sorry that he is 
unable to be present at the informal 
Class celebration, but that if the Class 
needs “‘any help to celebrate from the 
Arizona ’98 contingent, wire, and I will 
blow a mountain-top off with 98 pounds 
of dynamite.” — L. H. Carris is princi- 
pal of the Burnet Street’ School, New- 
ark, N. J. — Rev. F. S. Arnold is rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Brandon, Vt. 
— Thomas Bond is connected with the 
Baltimore Office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. — C. S. Briggs 
is Judge of the 10th Judicial District of 
Texas. — P. W. Long gave a course of 
lectures during the summer term at the 
University of Chicago. — H. F. Lunt is 
appraising mineral properties for the 
State of Michigan. — G. H. Scull, dur- 
ing the recent manceuvres on the Mexi- 
can Frontier, was connected as a special 
agent of the Department of Justice; he 
has since resigned, and is now doing edi- 
torial work for the Boston Evening Her- 
ald. — R. S. Huidekoper is asst. District 
Attorney in Washington. — F. A. Ster- 
ling has been appointed 3d Secretary at 
the American Embassy, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. — J. DeK. Towner is with the 
Kansas City, Mo., Post. — Capt. J. W. 
Kilbreth U.S. A. was one of the military 
umpires in the militia manceuvres around 
Boston. — Changes of address: Rev. F. 
S. Arnold, St. Thomas’s Church, Bran- 
don, Vt.—L. H. Carris, Burnet St. 
School, Newark, N. J. — Thomas Bond, 
2406 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. — 
H. K. Brent, 45 Cedar St., New York. — 
Hon. C. S. Briggs, Court House, Galves- 
ton, Tex. — L. S. Butler, 103 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y.— Jefferson Butler, 
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121 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. — M. G. Cunniff, Crown King, 
Ariz. — C. F. Gould, University Club, 
Seattle, Wash. — D. F. Grass, 170 Wav- 
erly St., Palo Alto, Cal. — W. H. Haw- 
kins, 2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. — 
H. J. Holt, 55 Carroll St., Portland, 
Me. — A. H. Howard, 710 Commercial 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — P. A. 
Hutchison, Colonial Club, Cambridge. 
—H. C. Hunter, East Falls Church, 
(R.D. 1.) Va. — P. W. Long, 18 Willard 
St., Cambridge. — Dr. Ross McPherson, 
20 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. — 
Winslow Mallery, 350 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. — Rev. G. A. Martell, 3021 
Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. — Ezra 
Millard, Omaha Nat. Bank, Omaha. 
Neb. — W. K. Otis, 1234 First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — Potter Pal- 
mer, Jr., 721 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. — E. L. Sanborn, Bolonbron, Cuba. 
— Dr. R. T. Stearns, 24 Hazelton St., 
Mattapan. — F. A. Sterling, care of 
American Embassay, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. — J. DeK. Towner, care of 
Kansas City Post, Kansas City, Mo. — 
A. Stewart Walker, 128 E. 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. — G. C. Ward, 37 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. — H. M. Wilder, 
1 Taylor St., Saugus. 


1899. 
Artaur Apams, Sec., 
Box 5313, Boston. 

The Annual Outing of the Class was 
held on June 27 in conjunction with 
’97 and ’98 at the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club. This was preceded by a 
luncheon at the Boston City Club at- 
tended by about 90 men. After lunch 
most of those present went out to Ded- 
ham in automobiles provided by mem- 
bers of the Class fortunate enough to 
own them. The afternoon was spent 
playing baseball, tennis, golf, etc., and 
more men arrived during that time. 
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Food was provided and the return to 
Boston made as the various men wished, 
during the evening. The re-union was 
fully up to the standard of ’99 off-year 
re-unions. A midwinter dinner of the 
Class in New York was talked of and the 
idea seemed to meet with the approval 
of many. The officers of the Class will 
give the matter further consideration 
and meanwhile would be glad to hear 
from any classmate on the subject. — 
F. B. Hill is practising law in Vancouver, 
B. C.; address, 518 Hastings St., W. — 
Rodman Gilder is with Dick Brothers & 
Co., in their bond department, 30 Broad 
St., New York City. — F. R. Swift has 
been re-elected treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of New York. — P. C. Miller has 
resigned as assistant to the principal of 
the School of Industrial Art, Philadel- 
phia; also as organist and choir master of 
the 5th Baptist Church of that city. He 
is to devote himself to church music and 
perhaps a little teaching and concert 
work and has gone abroad to study at 
York Minster, England. His permanent 
address is still 320 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia. — W. S. Fitz is chief clerk 
in the freight office at North Yakima, 
Wash., of the Northern Pacific Ry. — 
Willing Spencer is private secretary to 
the Ist asst. Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C.— H. P. Dowst’s home ad- 
dress is changed to 257 Waban Ave., 
Waban. — B. H. Dibblee has charge of 
the San Francisco, Cal., office of E. H. 
Rollins & Son, bond dealers. — F. D. 
Brannan is salesman for the Whitten- 
Gilmore Co., agents in Boston for Hud- 
son & Chalmers automobiles. 


1900. 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 
On May 5 a Class Dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club in New York. The 
dinner was primarily for men in and near 
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New York but notice was given that all 
members of the Class would be welcome. 
W. M. Chadbourne was toastmaster, and 
kept things moving. Among the men 
who spoke were F. H. Simonds,.T. H. 
Whitney, M. F. Sullivan, H.S. Howard, 
N. F. Ayer, A. F. Gotthold, W. Morrow, 
R. C. Bolling, F. L. Higginson, Jr., H. 
Fitzgerald, A. Drinkwater, G. O. Clark. 
G. Smith, R. Pulitzer, M. M. Foss. The 
evening was one of good fun. It was de- 
cided to have the New York dinner an 
annual affair, and a committee consist- 
ing of H. Fitzgerald, R. Pulitzer and F. 
H. Simonds was appointed to arrange 
for the dinner next year. — On Friday, 
June 23, the Class held its Annual Com- 
mencement Dinner at the University 
Club, Boston, The men gathered after 
the baseball victory over Yale on the 
“deck” at the Club, overlooking the 
Charles River, and sat and talked until 
dinner time. About 60 assembled at 
dinner. J. B. Hawes, 2d, performed the 
trying joint duties of toastmaster and 
chorister with the greatest success. The 
songs sung by Prouty, Root, and Hawes, 
one of them a topical song full of timely 
comment, were enthusiastically received. 
Among those who had something to say 
were R. S. Holland from Philadelphia, 
L. B. Judson from Kinderhook, N. Y., 
W. Morrow from New York, H.R. Mayo, 
W. G. Phippen, A. W. Hollis, W. R. Ev- 
ans, Jr., R. L. Mason, G. H. Mifflin, Jr., 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., A. Drinkwater, C. 
M. Underwood, Jr., W. L. Collins, N. F. 
Ayer, and S. S. Fitzgerald. — M. Low- 
ery’s business address is Sunset Ave., 
Utica, N. Y. — A. Hasbrouck’s business 
address is care Adjutant General, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D.C.; home address, 
Fort Monroe, Va.—C. S. Oakman’s 
address is care Ray Chemical Co., 22 
Locust St., and his home address is Ala- 
hambra Apartments, Detroit, Mich.; he 
is president of the Harvard Club of Mich- 
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igan. — H. J. Alexander’s home address 
is 600 W. 163d St., New York City. — 
R. M. Baxter’s business address is B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and his home 
address is 605 Buchtel Ave., Akron; 
he is asst. advertising manager of the 
above company. — Montgomery Reed’s 
home address is 155 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston. — C. R. Hayes is a member of 
the insurance firm of Crain, Jones, Bixby 
& Co., 70 Kilby St., Boston. — F. B. 
Anderson is one of the founders of Troop 
C., Ohio National Guard, just organized 
at Cincinnati, O.— E. E. Wheeler and 
S. B. Snow are spending the summer to- 
gether in Europe; they have a canoe with 
them. —R. M. McCurdy is librarian of 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library, 
Cincinnati, O., which is his address. —F. 
Palmer Jr., is secretary and treasurer of 
the Physics Club, Philadelphia. — H. T. 
Van Dusen’s address is 61 W. 106th St., 
New York City. — H. Du B. B. Moore 
is the representative of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., of America in China; address 
there, Shanghai Club, Shanghai.— S. A. 
Johnston’s home address is 1834 Cen- 
tral Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; he is attend- 
ing surgeon at the Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis City Dispensary, the 
Bobbs Free Dispensary, and the Elinor 
Hospital for Children, and also lecturer 
in otology in the Medical Department 
of Indiana University. — J. J. Peckham 
has entered a partnership for the general 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Miller, Starr, Packard & Peckham, with 
offices at 1522 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. Ill. — J. N. Trainer, Jr.’s, busi- 
ness address is 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. — E. Cook’s home address 
is 24 W. 57th St., New York City. — R. 
R. Kent’s address is 45 Crescent Ave., 
Dorchester. — A. W. Hollis’s business 
address is 45 Water St., Boston, where 
he is engaged in general insurance busi- 
ness.—W. F. Porter's home address is 201 
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Humphrey St., Swampscott.—P. A. Jay’s 
business address is American Agency, Cai- 
ro, Egypt; home address, 319 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — Ayres Boal is a mem- 
ber of the entertainment committee of 
the Chicago Harvard Club. The duty of 
this committee is to meet and welcome 
Harvard men when they first go to Chi- 
cago. — Ten of eleven bills which Chris- 
topher Ruess drafted and introduced 
into the last California Legislature con- 
cerning children, probation, child labor, 
school attendance, etc., were enacted into 
laws; Ruess is probation officer of Ala- 
meda County, Cal. — Dr. J. D. Barney 
has been appointed assistant in genito- 
urinary surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School. — The address of B. A. G. Fuller, 
who had been traveling during the past 
year, is 446 Walnut St., Brookline. — 
J. P. White’s home address is 401 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.—F. W. Lane’s 
address is 320 North High St., Tacoma, 
Wash. — E. S. Bennett's home address 
is 286 Seminole Ave., Detroit, Mich. — 
L. B. Judson’s address is Kinderhook, N. 
Y., where he has engaged in the fruit 
growing business. — Dr. J. D. Barney’s 
office address is 374 MarlboroSt., Boston. 
—F. F. Burr’s home address is 373 Main 
St., East Haven, Conn. — W. E. Skil- 
lings’s home address is 28 Westbourne 
Road, Newton Centre. — William Mor- 
row’s business address is 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. — Walter Lichtenstein’s 
address during the coming year will be 
Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, 
London, W. C., England. — R. H. Wat- 
son is superinte ident of the Cpen Hearth 
Department of the Carnegie Steel Mills, 
Homestead, Pa., — G. P. Howe started 
in June on a trip to the deserted city of 
Tuloom on the Coast of Yucatan, to 
make archaeological and ethnological 
investigations. Nowhite man has visited 
the place since about 1841. Howe has 
been heard from and will return to Bos- 
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ton the last of August. — G. Nichols was 
one of the crew of three which sailed the 
Beaver in the Sonder Classe races at Kiel 
this summer. The Beaver showed a clean 
pair of wheels in every race to the Ger- 
man boats. — C. S. Gilman is with the 
Boston, Mass., Transcript.—H. S. 
Howard is in the advertising business in 
New York City. — William Perry Hager 
died of tuberculosis on May 18, 1911, at 
Northampton, Mass., after a short ill- 
ness. After his graduation from Har- 
vard Medical School in 1904, he received 
a surgical appointment at the Boston 
City Hospital. In 1906 he moved to 
Northampton, where he lived until the 
time of his death, practising his profes- 
sion with great zeal and interest. Since 
1908 he had been visiting surgeon to the 
Cooley Dickinson Hospital there. He 
was also medical examiner for the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., at New York. 
He was a member of the Hampshire 
Medical District Society, Mass. Medi- 
cal Society, Northampton Medical Club, 
and Economic Club. — Robert Dennis 
Arthur Ferguson was accidentally drown- 
ed in the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind., 
May 8, 1911. From college he went to 
Chicago Edison Co., which later became 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. There 
he remained until December, 1910. From 
draftsman, construction man, inspector 
of station construction and estimating 
engineer, he rose to be special agent and 
then power agent of the company. In 
December, 1910, he went to Evansville, 
Ind., as assistant manager of the Evans- 
ville Gas and Electric Light Co., in charge 
of its contract department. An engineer 
and friend in the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., writes: “In the ten years which he 
spent with the Edison Co., his ambition 
to do never wavered, and he equipped 
himself by intimate association with va- 
rious departments so that he was one of 
the most broadly experienced men in the 
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Company. He was just on the eve of a 
commission which undoubtedly would 
have brought him ample reward, when 
his labors were ended. He was an enthu- 
siastic friend and a keen analyst of hu- 
man nature, with a generous discern- 
ment of all good points in all men.” — 
Deaths. — William Perry Hager, born at 
Deerfield, Jan. 4, 1875; died at North- 
ampton, Mass., May 18, 1911. — Robert 
Dennis Arthur Ferguson, born at Boston, 
Feb., 12, 1877; died at Evansville, Ind., 
May 8, 1911. — William Stickney, born 
at Bournemouth, England, Dec., 29, 
1877; died at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
May 26, 1911.— John Peter Hinchey, 
born at Boston, May, 25, 1879; died at 
Chicago, Ill., July 12, 1911.— John 
Chandler Bancroft Davis, born at New- 
ark, N. J., Oct. 10, 1877; died at New 
York City; June 11, 1910. — Sydney 
Stewart Williams, born at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug., 27, 1877; died at Chicago, Ill., Nov. 
29, 1910. 
1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Gibson Bell’s address is St. Ste- 
phen’s School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
— G. E. Huggins’s address is, residence, 
46 Union St., Montclair, N. J.; office, 
299 Broadway, New York City — A. E. 
Corbin’s address is care Packard Motor 
Car Co., 1861 Broadway, New York 
City; he is assistant sales manager. — 
J. K. Robinson is manager of the New 
York office of the National Match Co., 
437 Marbridge Bldg., Broadway & 34th 
St., New York City. — Dr. W. B. Swift 
and Dr. E. D. H. Swift have opened an 
office at 110 Bay State Road, Boston, 
for the practice of medicine. 


1902. 


B. WENDELL, JrR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 


The Class had a dinner this year on 
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June 23, at the Belmont Springs Country 
Club, which 54 men attended. —Plans 
for the decennial celebration were dis- 
cussed. Practically all of those present 
expressed their desire and willingness to 
help in any way possible to make next 
year a memorable one. It was voted at 
the dinner that Alfred Winsor, Jr., Dr. 
Channing Frothingham, Jr., and the 
Secretary serve as a committee to ap- 
point a general committee to have charge 
of the celebration next year. This sub- 
committee has already met twice but is 
not ready yet tomake its final announce- 
ment. — Robert Sterling Blair died 
Jan. 1, 1911, of typhoid fever, and was 
buried at Madison, N. Y.— The Secre- 
tary gives below a list of the men to 
whom notices were sent at the last ad- 
dress which were returned as unclaimed. 
Any information regarding the present 
whereabouts of these men will be grate- 
fully received, for unless some new ad- 
dress is provided it will be impossible to 
send them notices of the decennial: How- 
ard H. Carroll, Concord, N. H.; Ralph P. 
Benedict, 1267, W. 2d St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Charles C. Eaton, 622 W. 18th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; John C. Cobb, Jr., 
167 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; Paul Col- 
lins, 148 Berkeley St., Boston; James F. 
Mason, 237 Spring St., Portland, Me.; 
Charles E. Leighton, 309 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Robert Tevis, Tavern Club, 
Louisville, Ky.; Walter J. Shepard, 1227 
Mound St., Madison, Wis.; Clarence B. 
Rothchild, Room 1311, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Harry F. Perkins, 25 
Market St., Chicago, IIl.; Vincent M. 
Frost, American Smelting & Ref. Co., 
Maurer, N.J.; Harry C. Burns, 147 Milk 
St., Boston; John H. T. Williams, 71 
William St., New York, N. Y.; Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Herman, 93 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston,; Pliny P. Mason, Roland St., 
Charlestown.— Address E. W. Mills, care 
of D. J. H. Wells, Pyeng Yang, Korea. 
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Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

A. Derby is practising law at 2 Rector 
St., New York City. — G. B. Fernald is 
on the staff of the American Legation, 
Brussels, Belgium, during the summer, 
and returns as instructor to St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, in the autumn. — W. 
B. Flint is practising law at 85 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — E. W. Foote is in- 
structor in history at DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City. — H. W. 
Gade is in the export department of the 
National Radiator Co., Ltd., 439 Oxford 
St., London, W., England, and writes 
that he hopes any college mates who 
come to London will look him up. — M. 
F. Graupner, 828 Buchanan St., San 
Francisco, Cal., is temporarily selling 
mining shares, and expects to engage in 
mining. — M. Hale is to open an office 
for law practice at 15 State St., Boston, 
with R. H. Oveson 05; he will retain his 
position in the Boston City Council. — 
R. P. Kernan has been obliged because 
of illness to give up his law practice for 
the time being; address, Utica, N. Y. — 
R. W. Locke is with Frenaye & Her- 
reshoff, brokers, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. — G. B. Perry, 138 E. 40th 
St., is engaged in selling bonds at 2 
Rector St., New York City. — W. B. 
Piper, who is in the U.S. Government 
Forest Service, is at present in charge 
of the reforestation of the jack-pine 
districts of northern Michigan.—A. G. 
Rotch is practising architecture at 89 
State St., Boston. —H. L. Spooner 
has been appointed visiting physician 
to the Harvard Clinic at the Harvard 
Medical School. — W. N. Taylor, 44 E. 
82d St., New York City, is painting 
and practising architecture. — Dr. H. 
P. Stevens has removed to 14 Garden 
St,, Cambridge. 
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R. S. Wattace, See., 
415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Secretary is on a trip tothe Rocky 
Mountains. — E. M. Rabenold has 
moved his law offices to25 Broad St., 
New York City. — Demarest Lloyd is at 
15 State St., Boston, — James Hamble- 
ton Brooks died in Chicago, April 5, 1911; 
he was born there, April 25, 1882. — 
Recently he had been interested in the 
lumber business, 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

For nine days the class of 1905 gave 
itself up to the pleasures of the Sexennial 
Celebration. Nearly 300 members were 
present during some part of the enter- 
tainment and all were enthusiastic over 
the success of the gathering. On Thurs- 
day, June 22d (Class Day), we marched 
to the Stadium and took a prominent 
part in the festivities. Friday found us 
grouped together at the diamond, watch- 
ing the baseball team make the Elis walk 
the plank. For two days, Saturday and 
Sunday, we devoted ourselves to recup- 
eration from the effects of Class Day and 
the ball game and were left to our own 
devices. Monday was indeed a mem- 
orable occasion. Loaded with a brass 
band, we took the train to Hingham, 
where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by C. E. Mason on his palatial 
estate. For four hours we played base- 
ball, ate, drank and listened to a mock 
trial. W. P. Sanger, the prisoner, was 
found guilty of a very serious crime and 
received a severe sentence from Judge 
Howard Stockton, who presided. The 
Judge continually needed the assistance 
of Jackson Palmer and Walter Harrison 
to dispose of the disorderly element 
which pervaded the court room. It is 
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needless to say these gentlemen per- 
formed their duties most thoroughly. 
The baseball game between the married 
men and bachelors resulted in a victory 
for the Benedicks owing to superior bat- 
ting ability. About two o’clock we left 
Hingham by special trolleys and went to 
Nantasket Beach. Here we soon clad 
ourselves in orange and black striped 
bathing suits and frisked and gamboled 
on the beach. Later we entered Para- 
gon Park, where all the shows were free 
to us, and partook of a sumptuous ban- 
quet. Tuesday we spent the day at 
Riverside, engaged in conflicts with 
1908. In the latter part of the preceding 
week we had defeated the ’08 crew on 
the Charles, and now we proceeded to 
continue the good work by winning in 
swimming, canoeing, baseball, and by 
tieing in track athletics. That evening 
we had our Class Dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset amid scenes of great enthu- 
siasm. The winners of the events at 
Riverside and the boat race on the 
Charles, received their prizes from the 
hands of the silver tongued Whitcomb 
Field; and all the class orators performed 
to advantage. Wednesday was Com- 
mencement; Thursday, relaxation; and 
Friday, the boat races with Yale. The 
thanks of the Class are due to the Com- 
mittee which handled so ably this de- 
lightful celebration. — W. F. Gately, 
whose address was unknown, is now with 
Stone & Webster Corporation, La- 
Marque, Galveston County, Tex. — 
G. D. Gribble, whose address was un- 
known, was recently located at 8 Rue de 
l'Université, Paris, France. — W. A. R. 
Hall, according to recent information, is 
engaged in the manufacture of briquettes 
in England, is a grower of oranges, sugar, 
and cotton in this country, and is in the 
publishing and advertising agency busi- 
ness in New York City; his New York 
address is $1 E. 49th St. — A. C. Heath 
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spent the summer abroad in travel and 
study. — J. I. B. Larned received the de- 
gree of S.T.B. from the Cambridge 
Theological School on June 7, 1911; he 
was ordained deacon at New York in 
June, 1911, and intends to take up work 
at St. John’s, Rosebank, Long Island, 
N. Y.—A. W. Locke’s present address 
is 25 Craigie St., Cambridge; after Sep- 
tember 20, 1911, he will be assistant pro- 
fessor in piano at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. — The address of 
Hanshiro Sayeki is 10 Kago-cho, Koishi- 
kawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan. — G. D. Scholl 
is in the Engineering Laboratory of the 
General Motors Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
The address of P. L. Swain is 235 W. 102d 
St., New York City. — Walworth Tyng 
received the degree of S.T.B. from the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological School 
on June 7, 1911. Hereceived alsothede- 
gree of A.M. from Harvard University 
in June, 1911. He was ordained to the 
diaconate on June 6, 1911, and is plan- 
ning to go to China as a missionary. — 
F. E. Voegelin is now with Clinton H. 
Scovell & Co., expert accountants, 110 
State St., Boston. — Dudley Davis is 
connected with the law firm of Davis, 
Doyle & Davis, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. — W. H. Bradley has been ap- 
pointed local manager of the French 
Broad Mfg., Co., at Asheville, N. C.; he 
has been in charge of this mill since the 
latter part of July.—F. N. Evans is 
practisinglandscape architecture in part- 
nership with C. P. Punchard, Sp. ’99; 
address, 1819 Schofield Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 
1906. 
Nicnoxas KE ttey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

About 35 members of the Class at- 
tended a Class picnic on June 24th, 
which proved to be the most completely 
enjoyable occasion on which the Class 
has met since graduation. Favored by 
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perfect weather, the party proceeded by 
automobiles (most of them provided by 
members of the Class) to East Man- 
chester, where the kindness of the family 
of A. Dana had put at our disposal the 
beautiful spot known as Dana’s Beach. 
There the committee had provided a 
band, a tent and bathing suits, and after 
everybody had had a swim and had 
played ball, we fell upon a most satis- 
factory shore dinner, in the course of 
which the health of A. Dana, Jr., the 
newest member of our Class family was 
drunk with enthusiasm. This was fol- 
lowed by more baseball and an im- 
promptu exhibition wrestling match be- 
tween Gill (who had just come from a 
wedding) and the rest of the party. Be- 
fore leaving the beach a meeting was 
held for the purpose of putting in motion 
for next year’s Sexennial celebration 
preparations which are already in the 
process of being made. On Commence- 
ment Day the usual luncheon was 
served in Holworthy 24 and was at- 
tended by about 50 members of the 
Class. In the evening the Boston men 
who were members of the Harvard Club 
of Boston and such out of town men as 
were on hand attended as guests of the 
Harvard Club of Boston the Pop Con- 
cert, of which the Club had taken com- 
plete possession for the evening. — Natt 
Head has gone into the real estate busi- 
ness with Frank Edwards, ’91, under the 
firm name of Edwards & Head, at 211 
Consolidated Realty Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; home address, University Club, 
Los Angeles. — R. S. Sperry is with 
Bartlett Hayward Co., engineers, 100 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


1907. 
Joun ReyNotps, Sec., 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
I. G. Stetson is a forester and a mem- 
ber of the firm of Stetson & Alpaugh, 180 
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Exchange St., Bangor, Me.—L. A. 
Babbitt is with the Bell Telephone Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — W. C. Brinton is 
vice-president of the U. S. Motor Co., 
Broadway and 61st St., New York, N. 
Y.—J. Weare, who is studying in the 
Harvard Business School, spent the sum- 
mer working in the office of the U. S. 
Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. — H. A. Mumma is prac- 
tising law in the office of John Quinn, 31 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. —T. T. 
Smith is teaching physics at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. — W. B. 
Low has conducted a tutoring school for 
boys during the past summer at Oster- 
ville. —S. E. Richardson is practising 
law in St. Johnsbury, Vt.— W. C. 
Brinton, formerly with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now asst. vice-president of 
the United States Motor Co., 61st St. 
and Broadway, New York City. — 
Clement Harlow Cardell died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 30, 1911, after an 
attack of paralysis that lasted two 
months. He was born at Malden, Mass., 
on April 16, 1883, and fitted for Harvard 
at the Volkmann School in Boston. After 
his graduation from college he took a 
year’s course in the Harvard LawSchool. 
Cardell always took a very keen interest 
in Class affairs. His sociability and his 
cheerful, genial nature made him very 
popular with the large number of men 
who knew him. 


1908. 


Guy Emerson, Sec., 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

The Triennial Reunion has established 
on the pages of Harvard history a fact 
which was never open to doubt by the 
Initiated, namely that the Class of 1908 
is most entirely devoted to the interests 
of Harvard, and is one of the best all- 
around working organizations the old 
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University at Cambridge has ever turned 
out. The Secretary regretted exceed- 
ingly that his duties made it impossible 
for him to return for the festivities, but 
he has taken pains to get careful reports 
of the occasion from many sources and 
they all agree that the Triennial of 1908 
was one of the best reunions that have 
occurred in recent years. It should be 
noted by every member of the Class that 
the principal credit for the unity of excel- 
lence which is generally commented on 
by all who were present is chiefly due to 
the indefatigable labor of Jack Richard- 
son. Aided by a most able Committee 
he gave personal attention to every de- 
tail of the work throughout the spring. 
It was the opinion of the officers of the 
Class and of the Committee, in view of 
the fact that an Address List had been 
published only one year before, and fur- 
ther in view of the rapid changes which 
are still going on, that a Report on the 
occasion of the Triennial would have 
been a waste of money. However, it is 
earnestly called to the attention of the 
Class that the Sexennial Report will be 
under way in about a year and that each 
man should carefully bear in mind that 
as a basis for that report a personal letter 
from each man is required, setting out’in 
great detail and with splendid literary 
efficiency, a history of his life since grad- 
uation. These letters are published as 
received from each man, after being 
edited by the Secretary, so that in this 
case far more than in the case of pre- 
vious reports, the success of the publica- 
tion depends largely upon the interest of 
the individual members of the Class. 
The Sexennial report will also contain 
in complete form our large and rapidly 
growing list of marriages and births, and 
there will be appended a corrected list of 
permanent and temporary addresses. In 
view of this, all members of the Class are 
urged anew to communicate to the Secre- 
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tary any changes of address or additions 
to their families which did not appear in 
the last report, and of which he has not 
been notified since that time. — John 
Adams, Jr., is district manager of the 
Bankers Accident Insurance Co., 404 Se- 
curity Mutual Life Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
— Marston Allen has just been gradu- 
ated with the highest mark ever given at 
the Cincinnati Law School; his address 
is still Glendale, O. — Charles Almy, Jr., 
is in the Chemical Laboratory of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; he is working under Bradley 
Dewey, who is the chemist in charge. — 
Harold Amberg has developed a large 
private law practice, and is now at 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. — Dr. W. P. 
Anderton is at the Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. —F. C. Bradford is 
field assistant in horticulture for the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Cornwallis, 
Ore. — W. A. S. Brownrigg is with the 
Thomas G. Plant Co., makers of the fa- 
mous “Queen Quality” shoe, Bickford 
St., Boston. — John Chevalier is still in 
Bombay, India; he wrote a long and in- 
teresting letter, which came too late to 
be read at Triennial. He said among 
other things, “I know the boys would 
laugh if they could see me sitting in the 
office in my pyjamas with the perspira- 
tion dripping off my nose and the pun- 
kah spinning violently overhead, while 
on the other side of my desk sits a tur- 
baned, brown-faced rascal out of Kip- 
ling trying to beat me out of a few rupees. 
Hindustani flows from my lips in a liquid 
stream, to my infinite amusement be- 
cause I may give my friend advice on 
the market or insult his ancestors even to 
the thousandth generation, yet the brown 
man never cares: he knows and I know 
that East is East and West is West, 
and that one man is missing at a great 
Triennial, so he does not dare to care.” 
—S. Fujioka has changed his perma- 
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nent address as follows, 344 Kamikoma- 
gome, Sugamomachi, Tokio, Japan. — 
W. W. Gaskill is with the General Elec- 
tric Co., at 84 State St., Boston; home 
address, 48 Brattle St., Cambridge. — 
T. K. Gibson is general manager of the 
Atlanta Mutual Insurance Association, 
202 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. — L. M. 
Horton is with the H. D. Foss Co., 112 
Canal St., Boston. — Kenneth Howes is 
with Hale and Grinnell, attorneys and 
counselors at Law, 60 State St., Boston. 
— W. B. Jenson is at 95 Trenton St., 
East Boston. — Leonard Pritchett has 
been transferred to an eastern branch of 
the Stone and Webster Association; ad- 
dress, 22 E. 91st St., New York City. — 
Warren Robbins is third Secretary of 
Embassy in the United States Embassy 
at Paris. 
1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, III. 

Eric Peak Field, an employee of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., died July 27, at his 
home in Chelsea, from pneumonia. It is 
supposed that he contracted the disease 
while bathing in the sea at Marblehead 
on July 4. He was born in Chelsea, Sept. 
19, 1887, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
A. Field, who, with his sister, Miss Elsa 
Field, survive him.— T. C. Yeh is teach- 
ing at the Szechuan Provincial College, 
Chengtu, China. Chengtu is the capital 
of Szechuan. — Hamilton Fish, Jr., has 
been appointed an assistant instructor in 
the department of government at Har- 
vard for next year. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirrte, See. 
5 University Hall. 

R. E. Andrews is with Lamont-Cor- 
liss Co.importersand agents, 131 Hudson 
St., N. Y. — Stephen Royce is working 
at mining surveying in the mountains of 
Western Virginia. — G. P. Gardner is 
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at 40 State St., Boston. — Born in Chi- 
cago, on May 20, to Hathaway and Mar- 
garet P. Watson, a daughter. This is 
the Crass Basy, and will receive the 
Class Cradle. — On July 10, following 
the breaking of a testing machine that he 
wastryingat Hyde Park, Edward Arthur 
Healy died at the Neponset Hospital 
from the effects of his injuries. His left 
leg had been amputated above the knee, 
his right leg broken and he hadsustained 
internal injuries. He was born at Dor- 
chester, Aug. 5, 1888. After graduating 
last year, he entered the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School, and for the past year was an 
assistant in electrical engineering at Har- 
vard. His home was on Linden Ave., in 
the Greenwood section of Wakefield. 
The accident happened at the plant of 
the American Tool Company at Hyde 
Park.— E. C. Bacon has been appointed 
private secretary to Ambassador Reid in 
London. — J. E. Dwyer is with the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, Boston. —C. 
D. Jarvis is assistant manager of the In- 
dividual Drinking Cup Co., 118 E. 16th 
St., New York City. — Sherman Pratt 
Parsons, born Aug. 28, 1890, at Detroit, 
Mich., died at Cambridge, Mass., 
May 15, 1911. 


1911 
J. A. SWEETSER, Sec. 
Box D, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Secretary bases the following re- 
port on information contained in the 
“‘permanent address” cards and “class 
lives,” of the men who have sent them 
in: Law, 81; teaching, 47; business (un- 
specified), 54; banking and brokerage, 
18; medicine, 26; civil engineering, 22; 
mining, 7; mechanical engineering, 7; 
electrical engineering, 8; ministry, 8; 
architecture, 16; agriculture, 4; fruit- 
raising, 4; secretary, 1; forestry, 4; land- 
scape architecture, 4; cotton or wool, 12; 
manufacturing, 16; dramatic criticism, 
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1; journalism, 5; newspaper work, 4; ad- 
vertising manager, 1; piano business, 1; 
automobile business, 2; lumber, 3; rail- 
roading, 8; salesmen, 4; wholesale 
grocer, 1; cement construction, 1; print- 
ing and stationery, 1; lithographer, 1; 
building construction, 1; loans and in- 
vestments, 1; wholesale druggist, 1; de- 
signing automobile machinery, 1; United 
Fruit Co., Boston, 1; exportsand imports, 
1; timekeeper, 1; oil, 2; steel,"2; Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Co., 1; Otis Ele- 
vator Co., 1; International Paper Co., 1; 
Union Paste Co., 1; Larkin Co., Buffalo, 
1; playwright, 1; merchant, 6; mercan- 
tile, 5; undecided, 25; no answer, 31; 
Total, 465. — Some of the men who have 
signified their intention of entering these 
fields follow: Law, F. P. Abbot, E. An- 
gell, C. Baird, Jr., T. H. Barber, A. D. 
Barker, P. Blair, H. V. Borst, C. Vosson, 
A. L. Braley, H. Brodsky, P. H. Bunker, 
L. H. P. Chapin, H. C. Clark, W. W. 
Clarke, C. S. Collier, P. E. Costello, L. 
Crocker, L. Cushman, F. J. Deane, E. 
B. S. Dolittle, O. C. Dow, C. A. Dun- 
ham, J. Elliot, DeC. Fales, E. P. Felker, 
J. M. Foster, H. H. Gilman, A. Glaser, 
L. Goldberg, L. C. Goodhue, D. Haar, C. 
Hann, Jr., G. R. Harding, T. A. E. Har- 
ris, R. R. Hess, W. C. Hodgdon, R. H. 
Holt, R. F. Hooper, E. Hutchins, W. S. 
Jackson, Jr., S. Jacobs, J. Kean, 2d, T. S. 
Kenyon, F. King, H. C. Kittredge, S. 
Leventall, J. F. Locke, A. P. Lowell, D. 
F. Lynch, W. C. Marshall, F. E. Mer- 
rills, J. S. Miller, Jr., T. Mortimer, Jr., 
F. W. Paul, Jr., J. E. Pooley, C. W. Put- 
nam, J. G. Rauch, E. E. Richter, L. R. 
Rose, J. L. Rosenberg, O. Ryan, G. C. 
Scott, A. Silverman, P. Snedeker, W. D. 
Sohier, Jr., L. W. Stampley, M. Stein- 
hardt, F. Stern, W. K. Taylor, P. Ver 
Plank, 2d, G. T. Vought, Jr.,C. W. Wade, 
L. H. Washburn, A. Wheeler, R. B. 
Whitelaw, A. Williams, L. Withington, 
Jr., S. L. Wolfson, S. Woodward, F. H. 
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Wooley, N. Yamins. Business (un- 
specified): M. I. Adams, T. T. Allen, F. 
Ayer, Jr., P. H. Babcock, L. H. Baker, 
A. Beane, J. G. Blaine, 3d, H. Bright- 
man, C. D. Burrage, Jr., J. A. Butler, 
J. P. Carr, G. W. Chase, M. Corcoran, 
E. B. Cox, Jr., R. Crosbie, F. Cunning- 
ham, K. R. Day, W. P. Dillingham, A. 
M. Dumas, P. H. Foster, R. C. Foster, 
A. D. Fuller, A. H. Gunn, P. W. Hobart, 
M. I. Holmes, L. D. Jenkins, G. E. Judd, 
J. K. Lewis, Jr.. M. K. Lewis, W. J. 
O'Connell, H. E. Ohler, A. L. Quinn, 
S. K. Rindge, H. W. Robbins, W. P. 
Rogers, W. G. Schmitt, J. C. Sen, H. L. 
Somers, N. Southworth, P. C. Squire, 
S. B. Steel, F. C. Stevens, Jr., A. F. 
Stoiber, C. Taylor, R. S. Thompson, 
B. Tuckerman, Jr., D. J. Walsh, Jr., 
W. B. Webster, Jr., F. A. Welsh, H. E. 
Wetzel, A. H. Whitman, C. S. Whittier, 
L. J. Wyeth. Medicine: M. C. Allen, 
A. Astrin, J. C. Aub, H. Caro, E. N. 
Cleaves, S. Cline, B. F. Devine, J. D. 
Dickson, H. Fein, J. A. Foley, H. Green, 
A. Gregg, F. W. Hafey, A. K. Hanchett, 
F. W. Hodgdon, Jr., J. C. Howard, J. C. 
Janney, H. R. Johnson, S. A. Levine, 
C. E. Magoun, G. P. McCouch, H. C. 
Meriam, Jr., W. S. Morriss, H. A. Os- 
good, H. Osgood, F. H. Stone, Jr. 
Teaching: J. E. Anderson, W. H. Barber, 
E. A. Bemis, L. H. Bouroncle, E. M. 
Chamberlin, A. H. Chamichian, B. C. 
Clough, N. F. Coburn, A. G. Coldwell, 
H. V. Coryell, F. E. Crawford, L. H. 
Cushing, N. B. Dee, H. E. Donnell, F. L. 
Drew, B. Emsley, C. W. Findlay, I. A. 
Flinner, G. M. Glover, A. P. Happel, 
W. C. Hatfield, J. J. Hayes, G. B. Hoyt, 
A. W. Lahee, T. J. Lane, B. H. Lehman, 
J. H. Leonard, M. Levine, C. E. Me- 
Guire, H. G. Meserve, A. L. Miller, W. 
C. Miller, C. L. Milward, R. V. Moody, 
J. R. Moulton, D. V. O'Flaherty, A. E. 
Phoutrides, E. A. Post, H. W. Rabe, 
S. D. Robbins, R. E. Saleski, J. H. Sas- 
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serno, J. Slepian, P. D. Smith, E. A. 
Supple, P. S. Twitchell, P. W. Whiting, 
C. N. Wong. Banking and Brokerage: 
F. M. Burnham, H. Cummack, H. F. 
Corbett, C. E. Cotting, Jr., E. R. Dick, 
Jr., H. Forster, C. F. Frothingham, Jr., 
J. Harding, R. S. Hopkins, R. Horn- 
blower, E. H. Kittredge, H. MacNider, 
R. H. Mann, R. D. Morse, H. J. Sachs, 
R. Whitney, N. Baldwin, H. L. Auten. 
Ministry: F. M. Eliot, W. A. Lawrence, 
J. G. P. Morgan, D. I. Patch, C. R. 
Peck, J. C. Poland, R. H. Rowse, J. H. 
Wilson. Electrical Engineering: E. A. 
Brotchie, S. D. Coward, H. L. Davis, 
A. Feinberg, I. W. Gross, F. A. Hub- 
bard, H. M. Joy, A. R. Schiller. Mechani- 
cal Engineering: M. Baskin, S. C. Shap- 
leigh, H. H. R. Spofford, W. F. Ryan. 
Mining: R. Burrage, C. E. Dunlap, 
M. F. Joyce, I. R. Madge, A. M. Van 
Rensselaer, A. G. Waite, F. W. Young. 
Civil Pngineering: A. Anderson, W. B. 
Barker, R. Brunel, W. N. Coler, 3d, F. 
P. Donovan, J. J. Ducey, K. R. Garland, 
J. F. Gowen, J. W. Hall, P. C. Heald, 
P. D. Howe, H. S. Knauer, J. W. B. 
Ladd, W. E. Merrill, L. McK. Miller, 
J. Morrison, J. A. Mundo, W. H. Myer, 
P. C. Nash, R. K. Nash, G. F. Owen, 
N. S. Smith, Jr., F. R. Titcomb. Rail- 
road Engineering: C. H. Manly, G. S. 
Squibb. Automobile Instructor: R. A. 
Chandler. Piano Business: R. W. Bates. 
Manufacturing: H. N. Curtis, J. L. Eis- 
ner, L. P. Emerson, J. L. d’Este, F. F. 
Field, Jr., A. Harvey, Jr., R. A. Hatch, 
S. Huttenbauer, P. F. Miller, W. G. 
O’Hare, H. C. Pope, A. L. Smith, A. 
Stevens, J. E. Stiles, J. M. Taylor, S. 
Wolfman. Architect: H. D. Barton, 
H. W. Beal, H. Bush-Brown, C. G. Bur- 
den, L. W. Foster, G. E. Graves, H. 
Hayes, E. F. O’Brien, Jr., W. D. Owen, 
E. S. Read, R. M. Robinson, H. C. Ross, 
P. H. Smith, J. E. Turnbull. Cotton or 
Woolen Manufacturing: M. Butler, S, 
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DeF. Beal, R. H. Coe, E. W. Ellis, J. W. 
Finkel, W. B. Fraser-Campbell, J. B. 
Gillen, H. Jaques, Jr., L. L. A. Ilfeld, I. 
Poole, L. Weil, E. A. Winsor, Railway 
Postal Clerk: B. Cooper, Jr. Diplomatic 
Service: E.G. Greene. Advertising: H. P. 
Griffin. Consular Service: S. P. Hunne- 
well. U.S. Tariff Assistant: C. D. Snow. 
Writing: H. B. Child. Author: W. W. 
Cook, C. P. Aiken. Interior Decorating: 
J. I. Porter. Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts: (Print Dept.) H. R. Stiles. Real 
Estate: H. A. Faunce, H. B. Fox, R. 
Freedman, J. P. Long, D. A. Chase. 
Bond Salesmen: D. Hall, H. F. Boynton, 
S. B. Blodgett. Organized Charities: 
O. E. Loomis. Secretary Y. M. C. A.: 
A. Q. Roberts, J. G. Barnes. Decorative 
Art: D. Friedley. Statistician: M. Gor- 
don. Geology: D. C. Barton, J. Murdoch. 
Accountant: S. M. Caldwell, A. C. Gove. 
Tutor: W. L. MacGowan. , Commission: 
O. Andrews. Artist: J. T. Coolidge, 3d. 
Astronomer: W. Hunt. Adjuster of 
Claims: E. E. Young. Chemist: K. H. 
Barnard, H. N. Brehaut, C. C. Con- 
cannon, M. W. Cox, J. A. Cummings, 
J. K. Senior. Journalism: A. H. Gar- 
side, K. W. Hunter, R. A. Morton, Jr., 
J. W. Sterner, D. Wilhelm. Student: H. 
G. Doyle, R. P. Dunning, W. Eastman, 
H. R. A. Evans, F. D. Everett, W. C. 
Greene, G. Groesbeck, E. B. Hallett, 
H. C. Leslie, J. A. MacLaughlin, W. 
McClelland, M. E. Peabody, H. G. Pell, 
M. Saidel, E. H. Striker, J. M. Walker, 
H. H. Weber, E. A. Allen, G. W. Cronyn, 
C. W. Collier, J. S. Carstairs. Lumber: 
A. P. Smith, D. F. Cutler, A. Toll. 
Mercantile: E. M. Ach, W. L. Clark, T. 
H. McKittrick, Jr., D. C. Nugent, H. C. 
Wells. Agriculture: W. K. Blodgett, 2d, 
A. Dana, F. F. Lincoln, H. T. Webber. 
Advertising Manager: P. Keese. Dra- 
matic Criticism: K. R. Macgowan. 
Landscape Architect: E. R. Squibb, C. C. 
Wemple, R. E. Bagnall. Forestry: K. 
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McR. Clark, P. Haynes, R. C. Staebner, 
L. Wyman. Secretary: E. L. Viets. 
Fruit Raising: W. P. Browne, R. M. 
Allen, W. A. Dennis, R. W. Tucker. 
Salesmen: D. H. Ellis, S. C. A. Hyne- 
man, M. C. Rand, W. P. Sullivan, P. F. 
Wild. Wholesale Grocer: D. S. Finkel- 
stein. Cement Construction: L. Flanders. 
Printing and Stationery: G. Glass, Jr. 
Lithographer: H. A. Johnson. Building 
Contractor: J. C. Knight. Loans and 
Investments: B. J. Lindsay. Wholesale 
Druggist: C. O. Mueller. Designing 
Automobile Machinery: S. A. Reed. 
Automobile Business: S. G. Rich. Steel: 
A. D. Neal, H. S. Hoyt. Oil: S. C. Si- 
mons, L. S. Higgins. Merchants: O. 
Iselin, I. S. Joseph, H. R. Kunhardt, $d, 
D. J. Lit, I. S. Rothenberg, J. Shillito. 
Journalism: T. H. Bliss, S. Cawley, H. 
G. Rideout, G. Williams. Railroading: 
J. H. Elliott, B. Langmaid, R. H. 
Thompson, W. H. Whyte, S. Cawley. 
In addition to these: H. M. Brooks, 
Railroad auditing; B. Brownell, Philo- 
sophy; J. C. Savery, Playwright and 
Theatrical Managerial work: E. N. 
Wright, 3d, with Phila. Electric Storage 
Battery Co.; R. G. Williams, with Stan- 
dard Electric Co., Providence, R. I.; 
S. W. Sargent, with Niagara Lead and 
Battery Co.; C. A. Read, Jr., with Otis 
Elevator Co.; R. Murdoch with Inter- 
national Paper Co.; H. W. Kelley, with 
Union Paste Co., Boston; H. H. Heath, 
with Larkin Co. of Buffalo, N. Y.; R. S. 
Wilber, with Aberthau Construction, 
Boston, as timekeeper; H. W. Ryan, 
Exports and Imports; J. S. Rider, with 
United Fruit Company, Boston. The 
first Class Report is being compiled and 
will be sent to each member of the Class 
on or about the first of May. All changes 
of addresses or occupations should be 
sent to the Secretary, Box D, Cambridge, 
Mass. — Failure to pass the require- 
ments for a degree is the only reason as- 
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cribed as the cause of the suicide of Ar- 
thur Elwin Smith, aged 21, a member of 
the senior class of Harvard, in his room, 
26 Perkins Hall, on June 7. He was 
born in Wichita, Kan., March 19, 1888, 
and entered Harvard four years ago, 
from Lynn Classical High School. He 
had devoted his full time to study, 
specializing in civil engineering and 
chemistry. 


PrRoBaBLE ADDRESSES AND OccuUPA- 
TIONS 
(See also Class News, Non-Academic and 
Corporation Appointments 

Graduate School A. and S. W.H. H. 
Peirce, 1018 Main St., Melrose High- 
lands; submaster in high school there. — 
J. W. Ford, 547 Wick Ave., Youngstown, 
*0.; 88 Birch Hill Road, Newtonville, 
teacher, head of mathematical dept. 
Newton Tech. High School. —E. G. 
Titus, Agr. Exper. Sta., Logan, Utah; 
entomologist and professor in Utah Agr. 
College. —H. E. Biglow, Mt. Allison 
College, Sackville, N. B., Can.: prof. of 
chemistry.—W. N. Garlick, 409 North G. 
St., Tacoma Wash.; instructor in high 
school there. — E. W. Griffiths, Cam- 
bridge; teacher of English in Rindge Tech. 
Sch.—A. F. Hill, 19 Conant Hall, Cam- 
bridge; grad. student in botany. — D. J. 
Witmer, 115 Church St., Winchester; 
architecture. — P. L. Given, 49 Ridge 
Ave., Orange, N. J.; college teaching. — 
C. A. Wong, 79 Oxford St., Cambridge; 
teaching. — Norman Southworth, with 
United Fruit Co. in Central America. — 
G. F. Evans, 264 North Heights Ave., 
Youngstown, O.; literature. —H. T. 
Schnittkind, 21 Lowell St., Boston; 
teaching.— F. W. Schurig, St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro; teaching. — A. G. 
Evans, Fairhaven, Torquay, England; 
U. S. diplomatic service. — J. C. Tello, 
Biblioteca Nacional, Lima, Peru, S. A.; 
ethnologist. — H. M. Kellen, Emerson 
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Hall, Cambridge; teacher. — K. McR. 
Clark, care of J. W. Sewall, Old Town, 
Me.; forestry. 

Business Administration. R. G. Wig- 
gin, 24 Crawford St., Roxbury; railroad- 
ing. — J. L. Taylor, Dana Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Asst. comptroller, Harv. Univ. — 
W. H. Hodgkin, 10 Remington St., Cam- 
bridge; insurance broker. — H. C. Kit- 
tredge, 215 Walnut Ave., Roxbury; cor- 
poration law.—Herman Goepper, Rocke- 
feller Inst. for Med. Research, 66th St. 
and Ave. A, New York City; asst. treas. 
of Rockefeller Inst.. 

Dental School. L. A. Storz, 86 Water- 
ville St., Waterbury, Ct.; dentistry. — 
St. C. A. Wodell, $1 Harvard St., 
Brookline; dentistry. 

Law School. H. T. Gleason, 88 Elm 
St., Jamaica Plain; with Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston. — L. L. Duxbury, Cale- 
donia, Minn.; law.—Sayre Macneil, 2321 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal.; law. — 
C. R. Branch, 68 Keene St., Providence, 
R. I.; law. — R. T. Mack, care of S. L. 
Schwarz, 5017 Washington Ave., 
Chicago. Ill.; law. — B. L. Young, 
Weston; law, — H. W. Litchfield, Pem- 
broke; instructor in classics. — Teja 
Singh, P. O. Box 451, Stockton, Cal.; 
educational missionary. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Rev. Samuel Hobart Winkley, ¢ ’46, 
for half a century minister in Boston, 
and long at Bulfinch Place Chapel at 
the West End, now called the Bul- 
finch Place Church, died Aug. 1, 1911, 
at Dublin, N. H., where he had gone 
for the summer season. He was born 
at Portsmouth, N. H., April 5, 1819, 
of Orthodox parentage. He stayed 
there until he was fifteen, spending some 
time as apprentice in different stores. 
Of these experiences, he had many amus- 
ing stories to relate. When he was twen- 
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ty, he came to Boston, still keeping up 
his religious studies and interest in Sun- 
day school work. His views underwent 
no change, yet he found, when attempt- 
ing to establish an association for young 
men, that he must subscribe to certain 
ideas that appeared narrow. He there- 
fore united with the Unitarian body, 
went to the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge and was graduated in 1846. He 
accepted the invitation from the Benev- 
olent Fraternity of Churches to become 
a minister-at-large, and he took charge 
of Pitts Street Chapel. Later he went to 
Bulfinch Place. All denominations knew 
and loved him during his active pastor- 
ate which terminated nearly fifteen 
years ago, when he selected Rev. C. R. 
Eliot to carry on his work. Mr. Winkley 
won the honorary title of “bishop of the 
poor” during his long pastorate in the 
Bulfinch Place Church, which had come 
to be known as Boston’s “‘little church 
around the corner” since it served people 
ntuch as did Dr. Houghton’s famous 
New York church thus known. It was in 
April, 1896, that Rev. Mr. Winkley cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary in the 
ministry, and at the same time withdrew 
from active service as minister of his 
parish and Rev. Mr. Eliot was installed 
as his successor. During the previous 
two years Mr. Eliot had practically 
taken charge of the church work, al- 
though not regularly installed. Miss 
Frances S. Merrill was during more than 
forty years the valuable assistant of Mr. 
Winkley in the quaint little church, and 
her tireless energy did much to relieve 
Mr. Winkley of some pastoral work and 
parish cares. Mr. Winkley’s ninetieth 
birthday anniversary two years ago was 
quietly observed at his home at 11 
Louisburg Square, where he was sur- 
rounded by numberless tokens of affec- 
tion from neighbors and friends. A 
widow, a daughter and two sons survive. 


Non-Academic. 
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J. T. Stearns, / 99, of Burlington, Vt., 
has been appointed by Judge J. L. 
Martin referee in bankruptcy for Chit- 
tenden County. 

A. F. Boretti, m ’11, whose address is 
340 Longwood Ave., Boston, is a fellow 
in pathology, Harv. Med. Sch. 

The permanent address of H.H. Schu- 
macher, ¢ ’11, is care of F. A. Page, 
Grand View Ave., Wollaston; he expects 
to enter the ministry. 

Dr. Alexander Doull Sinclair, m 57, 
formerly a resident of Boston, and prom- 
inent as a physician, died in Florence, 
Italy, on Aug. 7. He had made his home 
in Florence for several years, previously 
living for some time after his retirement 
from practice here, at Kiel, Ger., his 
wife’s native place. He was a Scotch- 
man, born at Caithness, and came to 
Boston as a young man, first entering 
the employ of a dry goods firm. After 
some years he forsook business for medi- 
cine, entering the Harvard Medical 
School in 1854 and receiving his M.D. 
degree in 1857. In 1858 he became a 
licentiate in Edinburgh University. He 
began active practice in Boston in the 
old-time Kingston Street, then a place of 
residence, and later purchased th2 house 
at 35 Newbury St., where he continued 
practice until he retired. He was a mem- 
ber of various organizations, including 
the Mass. Medical Society, the Suffolk 
District Medical Society, Mass. Medical 
Benevolent Society and Obstetrical So- 
ciety of Boston, and the St. Botolph 
Club. His wife survives him. 

A. T. Speare, p10, is a member of the 
staff at the Experiment Station of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association at 
Honolulu. 

Yale University has conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. on Prof. Josiah Royce, 
h’11, of Harvard. 

J. M. Monsarrat, / ’79, is District 
Magistrate of Honolulu. —- 
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Dr. Ray Madding McConnell, In- 
structor in Social Ethics, died June 24, 
1911, a victim of the strange epidemic 
of tonsilitis and consequent maladies 
which has afflicted Cambridge _ this 
spring. He was born in Tennessee in 
1879, was an A.B. of Southern Univer- 
sity, in Alabama, 1899, an S.T.B. of 
Vanderbilt University, 1901, and an 
A.M. of Harvard, 1902. In 1908 he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the Division of 
Philosophy, presenting an essay on “The 
Ground of Moral Obligation.” In 1910 
his first book on “The Duty of Altru- 
ism” appeared; and a second book, on 
the “Philosophy of Crime,” had been 
accepted for publication this autumn. 
In 1907 he married; and his young widow, 
Pheebe Estes Bedlow, and one child sur- 
vive him. Dr. McConnell’s service to the 
Department of Social Ethics was unre- 
mitting, loyal, and wise. Hundreds. of 
students have profited by his judicious 
counsel and will mourn him as a personal 
friend. His own courses of instruction, 
both at Harvard and Radcliffe, applied 
his ethical philosophy to the modern 
problems of social responsibility and 
social legislation, and expressed his well- 
trained, temperate, and sympathetic 
mind. He was the most generous and 
self-effacing of colleagues, lavishing his 
time and thought on administrative 
duties and unremunerated cares, and 
determined to gain for a new Depart- 
ment academic confidence and respect. 
The sudden and tragic close of a life so 
amply endowed for usefulness, and in 
itself so winning, modest, and sincere, 
has touched our whole University circle 
with a sense of personal loss, and with a 
fresh appreciation of our academic fel- 
lowship. — F. G. P. 

A. H. Lybyer, p ’09, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship in Med- 
ieval and Modern European History in 
Oberlin College. --- me se, 
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Dr. Francis Augustus Howe, m ’54, 
the oldest physician in Néwburyport, 
died at his home in that city on July 28, 
after a long illness. He was the second 
son of the late Rev. and Mrs. James 
Howe, and was born at Pepperell, April 
20, 1827. He received his early educa- 
tion at the academy in that town, and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
the Class of 1848. He attended medical 
lectures at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York in 1853 and at the 
Harvard Medical School in 1852-54, re- 
ceiving his degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in the latter year. For three years Dr. 
Howe practised at Pepperell and in 1857 
settled in Newburyport, where he had 
since resided and led an active profes- 
sional life until prevented by illness. He 
took a deep interest in public affairs. On 
June 10, 1857, Dr. Howe was married to 
Mary Frances, daughter of Hon. and 
Mrs. James Lewis; she died about 20 
years ago. He leaves two children, 
James L. Howe, professor of chemistry 
at Lexington, Va., and Edith March 
Howe. Dr. Howe was a member of the 
American Medical Association, the 
Mass. Medical Society and was for two 
years president of the Essex North Dis- 
trict Medical Society. In 1881 he was 
appointed by the Governor to the board 
of consulting physicians of the Danvers 
Hospital. 

Dr. B.H. Haley,d ’11, is practising at 
130 Truro St., Newport, R. I., in associa- 
tion with Dr. N.S. Estes, d ’04. 

J. A. Crane, 1 ’09, has been appointed 
to a professorship in the Imperial 
University of Tientsin, China. 

T. M. Steele, /’05, is a member of the 
law firm of Watrous & Day, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. L. D. Somers, ¢ 11, of Brookline, 
who graduated from the Divinity School 
in June, is to be pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Barrington, R. I. 
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Dr. Julian William Baird, m ’90, dean 
of the Mass. College of Pharmacy, died 
June 26 at his home at 102 St. Botolph 
St., Boston. He had been ill three 
months, following an operation, but his 
recovery was expected. His widow, one 
daughter, Miss Evelyn, and his mother, 
Mrs. A. H. Baird of Jackson, Mich., sur- 
vive. Dr. Baird was born in Battle 
Creek, Mich., Feb. 14, 1859. He entered 
the University of Michigan and was 
graduated with the degrees of Ph.D. and 
A.M. in the Class of 1883. He was grad- 
uated from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1890. In 1886 he came to the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy in Boston 
as a professor of analytical and organic 
chemistry, and occupied this chair up to 
the time of his death. He had been dean 
of the faculty since 1887. 

Dr. F. B. Snyder, p ’07, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship of 
English literature in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ill. 

Dr. Horatio Cook Meriam, d ’74, a 
Salem dentist, died Aug. 11, at his home, 
6 North St. He had suffered from heart 
disease for two months. He was born in 
Tewksbury, March 20, 1849; was gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Dental School in 
1874, and was an instructor at the School 
from 1884 to 1889. He was a member of 
the Essex County and Lynn Dental So- 
cieties, and an honorary member of the 
New York Institute of Stomatology and 
the Odontological Society of Great 
Britain. He had been president of the 
Harvard Dental Alumni Association, 
the Mass. Dental Society, the Harvard 
Odontological Society and the American 
Academy of Dental Science. He be- 
longed to the Salem Light Infantry 
Veteran Association. In 1878 he mar- 
ried Miss Edith Worcester. Besides her, 
he leaves five sons, Welles, 99, Town- 
send [’02], Lewis, ’05, Horatio C., ’11, 
and Richard Meriam. 


Non-Academic. 
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Nathan Johnson Davis, m ’71, one of 
Somerville’s best known physicians, died 
Aug. 9, at his home at 75 Pearl St., East 
Somerville. He had practised in that 
district for 40 years. He was born in 
Bridgton, Me., Nov. 2, 1844; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Medical School in 
1871 and at once began practice in Som- 
erville, where he had been ever since. He 
was a member of Soley Lodge of Somer- 
ville, A. F. and F. M., and of the Mass. 
Medical Society. His wife died about 12 
years ago and kis only son about two 
years ago. 

Dr. Jesse Robbins, d ’76, Salem’s old- 
est dentist, died at his home there July 27, 
from a stroke of apoplexy. He had been 
in poor health for some time. He was 
born in Bromwich, Eng., Feb. 28, 1845, 
and came to this country with his mo- 
ther in 1860. He worked in the cotton 
mills in Lawrence and Salem, attending 
school evenings, till 1869, when he entered 
the Harvard Dental School, from which 
he was graduated in 1876. For 18 years 
he was dental surgeon at the Salem Hos- 
pital. He was a member of the Common 
Council for three years and of the School 
Committee in Salem nine years. He be- 
longed to several fraternal organizations, 
including the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
A.O. U. W. He leaves a wife, whom he 
married Sept. 17, 1869, and also one son 
Dr. F. G. Robbins, m ’92, of Boston. 

The address of I.S. Westerburg, is 
Schmidt Hall, Adelphia College, Seattle, 
Wash. 

At Phillipston on June 21, Dr. Edwin 
Peabody Gerry, m ’74, of Jamaica Plain, 
died. In 1907 he was a candidate for 
mayor of Boston. He had been a resi- 
dent of Jamaica Plain for 37 years, but 
of late had practised little. He was 
born in Standish, Me., Nov. 2, 1846, 
and came to Boston in 1858. He pre- 
pared for college at the Boston Latin 
school, was graduated from Dartmouth 
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in 1869 and three years later he received 
the degree of A. M. from his college. He 
taught in the Hudson high school and 
then entered the Harvard Medical 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1874. He had served at the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital in the out-patient depart- 
ment, and for a time he was house officer 
at the Boston City Hospital. He had 
been vice-president of the Boston City 
Hospital Club and for several years was 
president of the Norfolk District Medi- 
cal Society. He was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society, of the Jamaica 
and Eliot Clubs of Jamaica Plain, in 
both of which he had held office, and 
of the Jamaica Plain Citizen’s Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the Eliot 
Lodge of Masons. His widow was Miss 
Martha Jane Ireland of Somerville. 

L. A. Garrison, A.M., 710, has been 
elected president of Grand Island Col- 
lege, Grand Island, Neb. 

Dr. S. B. Clark, p ’07, is at Berkeley, 
Cal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,*To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. 

Owing to the rapid multiplication of 
magazines and reviews during the past 
few years, no further effort will be made 
to print here a quarterly bibliography of 
articles by Harvard men. 

None of the younger educators has 
come to the front more rapidly than Wm. 
T. Foster, ’01, who begins his career this 
autumn as President of Reed College, 
Oregon. Particularly interesting, there- 
fore, is his volume “The Administration 
of the College Curriculum,” which is 
made up of studies based primarily on 
his experience as a professor at Bowdoin 
College, and on his observation of the 
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work of other institutions. Pres. Foster 
may be said to stand for the new genera- 
tion in education; accordingly his views 
may be regarded as in a measure repre- 
sentative. How does the existing system 
strike a young and open-minded teacher? 
Where would he suggest improvements, 
and how would he bring them about? 
These are the questions to which Pres. 
Foster’s volume furnishes pertinent an- 
swers. It will be interesting ten years 
hence to compare his views at 40 with 
those he here expresses with so much 
enthusiasm at 30. 

We welcome the second volume of the 
text of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” 
which Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, head 
of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard is editing. His treat- 
ment of the Purgatorio corresponds in all 
respects with that of the Inferno. There 
is a brief, but very pithy introduction, 
followed by the text. Prof. Grandgent’s 
notes are most compact, and concern only 
the most important or difficult points. 
To each canto is prefixed the argument. 
It is evident that for English readers 
who desire the original text, with explan- 
ations only where these are really in- 
dispensable, Prof. Grandgent’s edition of 
the “Divina Commedia’”’ is easily the 
best. (Heath: Boston. Cloth, 12 mo, 
$1.25.) 

The Harvard Theological Review for 
July printed the following articles: 
“Schopenhauer’s Contact with Theo- 
logy,” W. M. Salter; “Rational Mysti- 
cism and New Testament Christianity,” 
H. W. Clark; “The Covenanters of 
Damascus; A Hitherto Unknown Jewish 
Sect,” G. F. Moore; “God in All and 
Over All,”” W. S. Archibald; ‘The Pastor 
and Teacher in New England,” V. V. 
Phelps. 

J. A. Widtsoe, s ’94, is author of a work 
on “Dry Farming,” published by Mac- 
millan. 
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“Through Dust to Light,” is a vol- 
ume of “ Poems from an Apprenticeship,” 
by Robert V. Heckscher, ’06. They 
show an easily stimulated fancy, a gift 
of seeing pictures and similes, and metri- 
cal facility. Mr. Heckscher evidently 
thinks. He wishes to be more than the 
‘idle singer of an empty day.’ What he 
needs is discipline — discipline which 
will prevent him from ‘setting down 
every thought that comes to him, disci- 
pline which will give him a real grasp of 
metrical forms. At present, much of his 
work resembles improvisation, and that 
rarely satisfies one when read in cold 
type. But with discipline, and a sterner 
self-criticism, he may produce poetry of 
real worth. (Sherman, French & Co.: 
Boston. Boards, $1.) 

The Ingersoll Lecture for 1909, “Is 
Immortality Desirable?” by G. Lowes 
Dickinson has been reprinted in a little 
volume bearing the title “Religion and 
Immortality.” This contains two related 
essays, “Faith and Knowledge” and 
“Optimism and Immortality,” which 
serve to amplify Mr. Dickinson’s views 
on this vital theme. He writes so well 
and thinks so cogently that this latest 
sheaf of paper by him will be generally 
welcomed. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

Prof. J. H. Gardiner, ’85, has edited 
**Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” for Holt’s 
admirable series of English Readings for 
Schools. He furnishes an introduction, 
biographical and critical, and some 50 
pages of notes. Both are amply suffi- 
cient, and in pleasant contrast to the 
prevailing fashion of hiding masterpieces 
beneath heaps of erudite information. 
Prof. Gardiner has been well-advised 
in modernizing the spelling and typo- 
graphy. Several reproductions of old cuts 
bring the early editions and their author 
before the reader. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo.) . 





W. H. Schoff, 94, has recently printed: 
“The Descendants of Jacob Schoff . . . 
with an account of the German Immi- 
gration into Colonial New England”; 
and “Report of the Committee on Traf- 
fic of the Proposed Inter-Coastal Canal 
connecting New York and Delaware 
Bays.” The latter is published by the 
Atlantic Deeper Waters Association, 
Philadelphia. 

The latest volume, xv, of Harvard 
Historical Studies, ““ The Public Life of 
Joseph Dudley,” by Prof. Everett Kim- 
ball, p ’02, has just been issued. (Long- 
mans: New York.) 

“The Proposed Commission Form of 
Government for Mount Vernon,” by L. 
A. Tanzer, ’94, is published by the 
Temple Club of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Rev. George Batchelor, ’66, has re- 
signed as editor of the Christian Register. 

Under the direction of Prof. C. S. Sar- 
gent, ’62, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Alfred Rehder is preparing ‘“*The 
Bradley Bibliography: a guide to the 
literature of woody plants, including 
books and articles in the proceedings of 
learned societies, and in scientific and 
popular journals, published in all lan- 
guages to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ This work will consist of five vol- 
umes and will extend to between 4000 
and 5000 quarto two-column pages. 
The work is printed at The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge; and only 500 copies 
will be issued. All students of trees and 
shrubs and all librarians have long felt 
the necessity of such a work, and with 
the growth in the interest and practice 
of forestry the demand for it is increas- 
ing. There is no bibliography of pub- 
lications on dendrology, forests and for- 
estry or onarboriculture in any language, 
and the published botanical bibliograph- 
ies do not contain reference to articles in 
the Proceedings of learned societies and 
in Journals. The work is divided into five 
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volumes: Vol. 1. Dendrology. General (is- 
sued in July). Vol um. Dendrology. Tax- 
onomic Arrangement (nearly ready). 
Vol. 11. Economic Products and Uses 
of Woody Plants. Arboriculture. Vol. 
1v. Forestry. Vol. v. Index of Authors 
and Titles. The subscription is $100 per 
set. The volumes will not be sold sep- 
arately. Address: Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
Arnold Arboretum, . Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

The University has issued in a small 
volume, bound in cloth, “Applied Eth- 
ics,” being a W. B. Noble Lecture de- 
livered last year by ex-Pres. Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is one of the most strik- 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt’s addresses since 
his return from abroad. 

Prof. L. F. Snow, ’89, has edited for 
Ginn & Co. R. L. Stevenson’s “Inland 
Voyage” and“ Travels With A Donkey.” 

Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, has an article 
on “The Loyalists in Prince Edward Is- 
land” in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada. 

Dr. M. W. Richardson, ’89 has pub- 
lished *‘ Anti-Typhoid Inoculation as In- 
troduced in certain Training Schools for 
Nurses in Massachusetts,”’ Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal vol. cuxtv, Jan. 5, 
1911. 

Charles Warren, ’89, has written “A 
History of the American Bar, Colonial 
and Federal to the year 1860,” which 
will be published by Little, Brown & Co. 
in the fall. 

Judge H. A. Shute, ’79, the author of 
“Farming It,” “The Real Diary of a 
Real Boy,” etc., has just finished a new 
story called “ A Country Lawyer,” which 
is to be published this fall by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

C. E. Stowe, ’75, and his son, Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, have published a “ Life 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe.” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Prof. F. L. Olmsted, ’94, has issued re- 
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cently (1) “Pittsburg: Main Thor- 
oughfares and the Downtown Districts. 
Improvements Necessary to meet the 
City’s Present and Future Needs.” (Re- 
port to the Pittsburg Civic Commission.) 
(2) * A City Plan for Rochester. A Re- 
port prepared for the Rochester Civic 
Improvement Committee, Rochester, N. 
Y.”’ (8) “ Report of the New Haven Civic 
Improvement Commission, Cass Gilbert, 
Architect, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Landscape Architect, to the New Haven 
Civic Improvement Committee.” 

To the American Journal of Philo- 
logy for April-June, 1911, Prof E. K. 
Rand, ’94, contributed a monographic 
study of “ Horatian Urbanity in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days.” 

W. W. Comfort, ’95, wrote on “The 
Saracens in Christian Poetry,” in the 
Dublin Review for July. 

M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87, has written a 
life of Bishop Hare, which will be pub- 
lished this autumn by Sturgis and Wal- 
ton. 

Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum and 
Other Poems” makes a convenient little 
volume for the pocket. Besides the Per- 
sian poem there are a dozen others which 
every Arnoldian will approve. The se- 
lection is made by W. S. Hinchman, ’01, 
of the Groton School, who contributes 
a brief introductory essay and notes. 
(Holt: New York.) 

Guy H. Scull, ’98, has written the text 
of “Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa,” 
which describes the unparallelled feats 
of “Buffalo” Jones on an expedition 
financed by C, S. Bird, 77. (Stokes : 
New York.) 

Pamphlets Received. “Tenth Annual 
Report of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board, 1910.” Issued by H. 
H. Sprague, ’64, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, 
and J. A. Bailey, Jr., 88; 1 Ashburton 
Pl., Boston. — “Gen. Stephen W. Kear- 
ny and the Conquest of California” 
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(1846-7), a Paper read before the Hist. 
Soc. of Southern California, by V. M. 
Porter, ’92, vice-pres. Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Los Angeles, Publications of Hist. Soc. of 
South. Calif. vol. 8. — “‘ Mattoids,” re- 
printed from Medical Fortnightly; “Sci- 
entific study of the Criminal,” from Am. 
Legal News; by Arthur MacDonald, Div. 
Sch. ’85.—‘“‘Alexander Agassiz: His 
Life and Scientific Work,” by Sir John 
Murray; Bulletin of the Harv. Mus. of 
Compar. Zoology, tiv, 3. — ‘Cowboy 
Songs of the Mexican Border,” by J. A. 
Lomax, p. ’07; from Sewanee Rev. Jan. 
1911. — “Remarks on Some Masonic 
Book Plates and Their Owners,” by A. 
Winthrop Pope; , pts. Iv-viI; re- 
printed from New England Craftsman. 
— “The Philippines and the Monroe 
Doctrine,” reprinted from The Independ- 
ent, June 29, 1911; “Self-Rule in Cities,” 
from Yale Law Jour., April, 1911, by J. 
Schouler, °59.—‘‘The Establishment 
of the Secretaryship of the Interior,” by 
H. B. Learned, ’90; from Amer. Hist. Rev. 
July, 1911. — “The Settlement of Hing- 
ham, Mass,” by L. C. Cornish, p ’99; 
Boston: Rockwell & Churchill Press. — 
“The Individual, The Corporation and 
the Government,” address by Howard 
Elliott, s ’81, pres. Northern Pacific Ry., 
May 17, 1911. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—A Batch of Essays, 1. “Learning 
and other Essays.” By John Jay Chap- 
man, *84. (Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 1. “Es- 
says on Russian Novelists.” By William 
Lyon Phelps, p ’91, Professor in Yale 
University. (MacMillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) m. “The Re- 
ligion of Beauty in Woman.” By Jeffer- 
son B. Fletcher, ’87, Professor in Colum- 
bia University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) Only a little while 
ago it used to be said that publishers 
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would not print essays, because essays 
“would n’t pay.” Times and conditions 
have changed. Now no publisher’s list 
is well-rounded which hasnot at least one 
such volume upon it. Of the three works 
here mentioned, Mr. Chapman’s may be 
classified as literature pure and simple, 
while the other two appeal to special 
audiences. Mr. Chapman is easily the 
best writer of the three — at his best, 
indeed, there are few essayists on this 
side of the Atlantic who excel him. He 
is brimful of ideas; he sparkles; he gives 
you a succession of electric shocks. You 
will probably not agree with half he says, 
and yet you will feel that you have been 
entertained and stimulated to an uncom- 
mon degree. He treats many subjects — 
education, the drama, Dr. Howe, the 
comic, the influence of schools, the es- 
thetic — it usually matters little what 
his text is: in three minutes, you find 
yourself in contact with a live mind. 
There are a dozen passages one might 
quote to show Mr. Chapman’s quality — 
but, having quoted them, twenty more 
would demand recognition. Perhaps the 
paper on “‘Non-Resistance”’ is the most 
impressive of them all. Take, for in- 
stance, such Chapmanesque passages as: 
“Truth isa state of mind. All of us have 
known it and have known the loss of it. 
We enter it unconsciously; we pass out 
of it before we areaware. It comes and 
goes like a searchlight from an unknown 
source.” Or again: “The mistake Chris- 
tians make is that they strive to follow 
Christ as a gnat follows a candle. No 
man ought to follow Christ in this way.” 
And so on to the end of the essay. It 
needs no guidepost to point out that the 
man who writes thus is worth reading. 
Prof. Phelps opens his studies of Rus- 
sian novelists by a chapter on “Rus- 
sian National Character,” in which he 
concludes that the Slav is entirely with- 
out the healthy moderation of the Anglo- 
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Saxon: he is either in a frenzy of action 
— or in a lethargy of fatalistic resigna- 
tion — the moujik. The novelists dis- 
cussed by Prof. Phelps are Gogol, Tur- 
genieff, Dostoyevski, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Chekhoff, Artsybasheff, Andreev, and 
Kuprin. Apparently, these have all been 
read in translation, so that Dr. Phelps 
cannot criticize the literary quality of 
the originals. His purpose is to analyze 
or to outline the skill of each as a nove- 
list. The essayist has his enthusiasms 
and he is satisfactorily frnak. In the 
case of “Anna Karenina” his admira- 
tion is hardly restrained. Although he 
calls Russian fiction the best in the world, 
he still keeps enough Western sanity to 
enable us to see that filth and degeneracy 
are so generally the staples of Russian 
fiction, that his book might almost bear 
the sub-title: “Report of an Inspector of 
Literary Cesspools.” After Turgenieff 
and Tolstoy, if his reports are correct, 
Russian fiction is mostly an abomination. 
Dr. Phelps has done a real service in 
thus marking out what to avoid. We 
recall Arnold’s study of “Anna Kare- 
nina;”’ we recall Vogué’s essays, and miss 
in Dr. Phelps something that the Eng- 
lish critic and the French critic had. 
We miss in his criticism evidences of ac- 
quaintance with world literature — that 
acquaintance which corrects the balance 
of literary fads and fashions, and saves us 
from infatuation. The Gorkys and An- 
dreevs have had many forerunners in 
other lands, and those forerunners have 
in due time been forgotten. Doubtless, 
Dr. Phelps has this acquaintance, but he 
reveals it too seldom. 

Prof. Fletcher’s “Religion of Beauty 
in Woman” consists of essays on Pla- 
tonic Love in Poetry and Society. They 
comprise such studies of detail as a care- 
ful student of Dante would produce, and 
two general discussions. Mr. Fletcher 
hasalmost too keen a scent for analogies; 
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he incessantly interprets the medieva lor 
Renaissance sentiment in terms of the 
literary cliques of 1911. He even in- 
dulges in such a phrase as “damfoolish- 
ness,” as if to persuade his reader that, 
though he deals in subjects which may be 
thought (by the uninformed) pedantic, 
he is himself no pedant. In truth, how- 
ever, for the readers whom he addresses, 
such topics as Dante and Beatrice, or 
Guido Cavalcanti’s Philosophy of Love 
require nosuch modernizing fillips. These 
readers will find Prof. Fletcher primed 
with erudition and with the genuine en- 
thusiasm of one to whom the question of 
Platonic Love is almost a live issue. 
Memorable are his translations of Ca- 
valcanti’s and Benivieni’s odes. His dis- 
cussion as to whether or not Astrophel 
loved Stella interests us less: after all, 
what does it matter? The concluding 
paper, on the “Précieuses at the Court 
of Charles I,” shows how Platonic Love, 
a reality to Dante and the Italian poets 
of the 18th century, had become a toy 
in the hands of the English versemen of 
the second quarter of the 17th. Prof. 
Fletcher treats it in mosaic fashion, 
quoting the writers here a bit and there 
a bit. 

— The Iliad of Homer. Translated 
into English Blank Verse. By Arthur 
Gardner Lewis, 96. (Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols. 
in one.) The fact that this is the fourth 
translation of either Homer or Virgil 
which has been made by a Harvard man 
in the last few years, ought to reassure 
the doubting that the Classics are not 
dead. There is no better proof of the 
vitality of an author than that foreign- 
ers set about translating him forthe bene- 
fit of their countrymen. We take it-that 
the main criteria to apply to such trans- 
lations are (1) fidelity to the original and 
(2) readableness. By “‘fidelity to the 
original” we mean not merely verbal 
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equivalence but success in keeping the 
spirit and tone of the original. In other 
words, the translator of Homer should 
not choose one of Kiplings music hall 
metres, nor fall into the modern unepic 
state of mind. Mr. Lewis seems to us to 
meet this requirement admirably. Eng- 
lish blank verse is not Homeric hexame- 
ters; but it can be made as noble, as va- 
ried, as swift or as solemn as any metre 
in any language: and Mr. Lewis suc- 
ceeds in infusing some music into it. He 
evidently understands the Greek — an 
@ priori qualification; so that the reader 
may feel sure that he is getting some- 
thing that resembles Homer’s thought. 
He is readable, as can be tested by tak- 
ing any book and reading it consecu- 
tively through. We congratulate him 
on the completion of so excellent a work. 

— Members of the Family. By Owen 
Wister, 82. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) This volume 
comprises eight stories of that part of the 
Wild West which Mr. Wister took long 
ago for his province. The dramatis per- 
sonae are mostly old acquaintances to 
readers of “The Virginian. There is 
the old-time Wisterian verve, dazzle, 
precision. Everything, everybody is de- 
scribed as by a man whose eyes have 
been trained to sight game and bring it 
down at any range. He is equally expert 
with revolver and with rifle. And in that 
dry, translucent Western air, all objects 
stand out with wonderful distinctness. 
The air is in fact so translucent that it 
does n’t permit of atmosphere. There is 
throughout a pitiless, stereoscopic vivid- 
ness. And in Mr. Wister’s stories these 
qualities are more conspicuous than 
they were in the earlier. He writes much 
more self-consciously. You see the artist 
polishing, and, just as in the case of Mr. 
Kipling, the old charm seems somehow 
to have vanished. You cannot put your 
finger on one spot or on another and say: 


“The trouble lies here’; you are simply 
aware of a lack. And indeed Mr. Wister 
tells us in his preface, that he made a de- 
liberate effort to recover the past by going 
back to Wyoming and living over his old 
life. But the Wyoming of 1890 has gone; 
so has the Wister of 1890; and the reju- 
venation fails to come off. “‘ Members of 
the Family” will have many readers 
now, and it will amuse many: but, like 
the sequel to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or to 
“Robinson Crusoe,” it will disappoint 
those whose enthusiasm for the original 
volume was most judicious and most sin- 
cere. 

— Reminiscences of an Athlete. By 
Ellery H. Clark, ’96. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25 net.) This is a very interesting vol- 
ume. Athletes, in general, cannot write; 
but Mr. Clark writes well. He was for 
many years one of the most remarkable 
amateurs in the world, and for certain 
unforgotten seasons he was the world’s 
champion in all-round competitions. 
Two things make his career particularly 
worth recording: first, the variety of his 
excellence. He could do many things on 
the field and track and do them better 
than anyone else. Next, hedid not lose 
his balance, and become merely an ath- 
letic machine. His accounts of the great 
contests are very exciting, and he gives 
many recollections of his famous com- 
petitors in the ’90s and later. His final 
advice to the athletes who come after 
him is worth quoting; “Don’t begin 
too young,” he says, “‘and don’t overdo. 
The age of the Marathon craze will pass.” 
“Make up your mind that there is a sci- 
ence to each separate event, and make 
up your mind tosolveit.” “Play fair... . 
Do your honest best, and you have done 
something which, in itself, is thoroughly 
worth while.” 

— Some Problems of Philosophy. A 
Beginning of an Introduction to Philo- 
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sophy. By William James, m'69. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 
We read this book with regret, as it must 
be the last new work from Mr. James’s 
pen: although there may well be maga- 
zine articles to be collected and given to 
the publicin the permanence of a volume. 
Even the present book was unfinished; 
some of the chapters were written out; 
some were merely traced in outline; and 
yet it is most welcome. In the editing, 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., has succeeded ad- 
mirably in so arranging the material as 
to produce an orderly and systematical 
study. Prof. James’s intention is to give 
here, in language and reasoning which a 
novice in philosophy can understand, an 
interpretation of metaphysics from his 
point of view. With the utmost direct- 
ness he puts such fundamental questions 
as “What can I know? What should I 
do? What may I hope?” and proceeds 
to discover answers to them. The ease 
with which he passes from point to point, 
the brilliance of his exposition, the rich- 
ness of his suggestions, and the plausi- 
bility of his conclusions cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Here is glorified 
empiricism, if we accept empiricism as 
Prof. James accepts it, as a view of 
life that is both noble and rational. In- 
cidentally, Pragmatism comes in for 
much comment and elucidation in spe- 
cial aspects. The book cannot fail to be 
widely read, and to expand the circle of 
Prof. James’s admirers. 

— William Lloyd Garrison. By Lind- 
say Swift, ’77, American Crisis Bio- 
graphies. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.: Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, $1.25 
net.) Mr. Swift has made an excellent 
biography of the great Abolitionist. We 
find here not only all the important facts 
in Garrison’s career clearly stated, but a 
proper setting. Mr. Swift shows the en- 
vironment, political and social, out of 
which the Anti-Slavery ideal sprang and 
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amid which it worked. What is quite as 
remarkable is his ability to let us see the 
defects or drawbacks or limitations of 
the Abolitionists, without causing us to 
abate our due admiration for their noble 
qualities. Garrison comes out of the or- 
deal of this analysis with reputation un- 
dimmed. It depends wholly upon your 
attitude towards the Union whether or 
not you accept him as a hero to the end. 
If you believe that it was more impor- 
tant for the future progress of mankind 
to preserve the American Union in the 
fifth decade of the 19th century, than to 
shatter it in order to keep slavery out of 
one of the resultant fragments, you will 
not regard Garrison as an infallible 
guide. In any case, you will agree with 
Mr. Swift in venerating his magnificent 
moral achievements. It is the fashion, 
in some quarters, rather to pass over 
Garrison’s work lightly: but no one who 
realizes what it means to arouse the con- 
science of a nation can do that. Until 
conscience be aroused nothing else avails. 
Up to his last moment Garrison strove, 
in Mr. Swift’s happy phrase, “‘to be an 
antidote to American complacency.” We 
could wish that this book might circu- 
late widely, especially among the younger 
generation of too complacent Americans. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Applied Ethics. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80. Noble Lecture. (Harvard University; 
Cambridge. Cloth, 16mo.) 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum and other Poems. 
Selected and edited by W. 8. Hinchman, ’01, of 
the Groton School. (Holt: New York. Boards, 
16mo.) 

Dante’s Divina Commedia. Vol. II. Purga- 
torio. Edited by C. H. Grandgent, ’83, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. (Heath: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by J. 
H. Gardiner, ’85. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Learning and Other Essays. By John Jay 
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Chapman, '84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

The Religion of Beauty in Woman. By Jeffer- 
son B. Fletcher, ’87. Professor in Columbia 
University. (Macmillan, New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Essays on Russian Novelists. By William 
Lynn Phelps, p ’91, Professor in Yale Univer- 
sity. Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Eng- 
lish Blank Verse. By Arthur Gardner Lewis, 
’96. (Baker & Taylor Co : New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 2 vols. in one.) 

Introduction to Psychology. By Robert M. 
Yerkes, Asst. Professor of Comparative Psy- 
chology, Harvard University. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60.) 

William Lloyd Garrison. By Lindsay Swift, 
’77. American Crisis Biographies. (G. W. 
Jacobs & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 
portrait, $1.25 net.) 

Through Dust to Light. Poems from an Ap- 
prenticeship. By Robert Valentine Heckscher, 
’96. (Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning 
of an Introduction to Philosophy. By William 
James, m'69. ‘Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.25 net.) 

The Infinite Presence. By George M. Gould, 
t’74, M.D. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Treason and Death of Benedict Arnold. 
A Play for a Greek Theatre. By John Jay 
Chapman, ’84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Philistine and Genius. By Boris Sidis, '94, 
M.D. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents.) 

Religion and Immortality. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 18mo, 75 cents net.) 

Reminiscences of an Athelete. By Ellery H. 
Clark, 96. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Members of the Family. By Owen Wister, 
*82. Macmillan: New York. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Public Life of Joseph Dudley. A Study 
of the Colonial Policy of the Stuarts in New 
England, 1660-1715. By Everett Kimball, p 
‘02, Associate Professor of History in Smith 
College. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

One Hundred Surgical Problems. The Expe- 
riences of Daily Practice Dissected and Ex- 
plained. By James G. Mumford, '85. M.D. 
Instructor in Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. (W. M. Leonard, Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$3.) 

The West in the East from an American Point 
of View. By Price Collier, ¢ ’82, (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 
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*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1864. William Reed to Adele Cleveland 
Hodges, at Erie, Pa., Aug. 10, 
1910. 

. Ernest Henry Pilsbury to Mary 
A. Jadwin, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 12, 1905. 

. Albert Barnes Weimer to Ella C. 
Goforth, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 21, 1910. 

. Frederic Winthrop to Sarah Bar- 
roll Thayer, at Lancaster, July 12, 
1911. 

. George Albert Whipple to Edna 
Bigelow Foote, at Somerville, 
June 29, 1911. 

. Freeman Allen to Mary Ethel 
Gibson, at Nahant, July 20, 1911. 

. David Jacque Gallert to Myra 
Plaut, at New York, N. Y., July 
8, 1911. 

. Archibald Cox to Frances Bruen 
Perkins, at Jamaica Plain, June 7, 
1911. 

. William Dudley Cotton, Jr., to 
Hester Sherman, at Boston, June 
10, 1911. 

. Ellicott Douglass Curtis to Lilian 
Carpenter, at New York, N. Y., 
June 1, 1911. 

. Benjamin Heywood Stone to 
Rosmand Lee Mitchell, at Web- 
ster, July 19, 1911. 

. Henry Dudley Prescott to Hester 
Williams Swift, at South Dart- 
mouth, July 25, 1911. 

. Horace Edwin Hildreth to Alice 
L. Westgate, at Cambridge, June 
16, 1911. 

. William Clinton Hanson to Leah 
Appleton De Merritt, at North- 
wood, N. H., July 24, 1911. 
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1899. Rodman de Kay Gilder to Louise Marie Schillander, at Ashmont, 


Comfort Tiffany, at New York, 
N. Y., April 20, 1911. 

. Walworth Pierce to Mrs. Marie 
Harmon Curran, at New York, 
N. Y., May 9, 1911. 

. Percy Duncan Haughton to Mrs. 
Gwendolen Whistler Howell, at 
Lenox, May 15, 1911. 

. Caspar Mifflin Brown to Ethel 
Melone, at Oak Knoll, Napa 
County, Cal., June 17, 1911. 

. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Baker Elliot, at St. 
Louis, Mo., June 3, 1911. 

. Henry Varnum Poor to Ruth 
Ashmore, at New York, N. Y., 
June 15, 1911. 

. Louis Brandeis Wehle to Mary 
Gray Patterson, at Louisville, 
Ky., May 17, 1911. 

. Dean Putnam Lockwood’ to 
Esther Greenleaf Abercrombie, at 
Worcester, May 27, 1911. 

. Stewart Waller to Audrey Town- 
send Sackett, at New London, 
Conn., July 20, 1911. 

. Walter Thomas Rochefort to 
Elizabeth Carroll, at Lawrence, 
June 28, 1911. 

. John Edward Joseph Kelley to 
Helena Marie Dignan, at Dor- 
chester, June 22, 1911. 

. Arthur Henry Weed to Eleanor 
Lowe Haydock, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June.17, 1911. 

. Robert Wheaton Rivers to Rosa- 
lie Channing , at Sherborn, June 
24, 1911. 

. Ross Watt Lynn to Grace Vivian 
Fraser, at Arlington, June 21, 1911. 
. William Boyd Cook to Anna 
Carlson, at,Cambridge, June 10, 
1911. 


[1904.] Lawrence Gourlay to Elinor 


Seymour Rodman, at Stock- 
bridge, June 29, 1911. 


1905. Myron William Whitney, Jr., to 


June 21, 1911. 


. Carl Ehlermann, Jr., to He'en 


Hotchkiss, at New York, N. Y., 
June 1, 1911. 


. Harold Bowditch to Claire Samp- 


son, at Taunton, Aug. 5, 1911. 


. Carl Paige Wood to Inez Olivia 


Winders, at Columbus, O., June 
14, 1911. 


. Stephen Ives Langmaid to Alice 


Starr Richardson, at Brookline, 
June 14, 1911. 


. Rollin McCulloch Gallagher to 


Julia Goodspeed Reed, at Bel- 
mont, June 14, 1911. 


. Henry Adams Bellows to Mary 


Sanger, at Cambridge, June 12, 
1911. 


. Irving Widmer Bailey to Helen 


Diman Harwood, at Littleton, 
June 15, 1911. 


. Robert Russell Ames to Margaret 


Fuller Glover, at Wayland, May 
29, 1911. 


. Cornelius Francis Sullivan to Julia 


Maloney, at Lawrence, June 28, 
1911. 


. Benjamin Sturtevant Foss to 


Dorothy Emily Chapman, at San 
Francisco, Cal., Aug. 23, 1911. 


. James Edwin Gardner, Jr., to 


Susan Fellowes Davis, at Milton, 
June 1, 1911. 


. Dwight Bradford Hill to Margaret 
Briggs, at Winchester, May 31, 


1911. 


. Lawrence Manning Horton to 


Helen Swain, at Arlington, Jan. 
25, 1911. 


. Ray Dickinson Murphy to Eliza- 


beth Chapin, at Springfield, June 
24, 1911. 


. Oliver Aldrich Wyman to Helen 


Turner, at Boston, June 21, 1911. 


. Clarence Baldwin Claflin to Jessie 


Eleanor Gould at Wolfeboro, 
N. H., Aug. 7, 1911. ~ 
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1908. Joseph Bradford Coolidge to 
Elizabeth Forrer Peirce, at Day- 
ton, O., June 29, 1911. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr.,to 
Rosamond Bowditch, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 22, 1911. 
Charles Milton Rogerson to Helen 
Spence Campbell, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 22, 1911. 
1909. Otto Lyding to Gertrude Kuhfuss, 
at Springfield, June 23, 1911. 
[1909.] Nathaniel Stone Simpkins, Jr., 
to Alice Thorndike, at Boston, 
June 27, 1911. 
Courtland Van Brunt to Eleanor 
McConnell, at Chicago, May 5, 
1911. 
. Clarence Cook Little to Katharine 
Day Andrews, at Brookline, May 
27, 1911. 
. John Revere Chapin to Margaret 
De Ford, at Cohasset, June 20, 
1911. 
. Samuel Knight Rindge to Agnes 
Hole, at Los Angeles, Cal., July 
13, 1911. 
. Lester Harris Baker to Florence 
Cecil Dearborn, at Brookline, 
June 24, 1911. 
. Theodore Townsend Scudder to 
Carolyn Sturgis, at Boston, June 
15, 1911. 
. Evans Rogers Dick, Jr., to Joan 
Tuckerman, at Ipswich, June 28, 
1911. 
. Edson Austin Bemis, to Mrs. 
Maud Brown, at Cambridge, May 
20, 1911. 
. John Stockton Miller, Jr., to 
Judith Drew Barker, at Kingston, 
June 29, 1911. 
[1911.] Kenneth Page Hill to Ida Sophie 
Graustein, at Cambridge, July 28, 
1911. 
(1913.) Julian Malcolm to Florence 
Scott, at Jersey City, N. J., July 
20, 1911. 
S.B. 1889. Robert Forbes Perkins to 


1908. 


1909. 
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Evelyn Morancy Gray, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., July 3, 1911. 

S.B. 1900. Albert Gardner Mason to 
Caroline Humphrey Gay, at 
Cohasset, June 3, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. Edward Ignatius Cudahy to 
Leonore Brewer, at San Mateo, 
Cal., April 25, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. Laurence Drew Somers to 
Corene Bryant, at Brookline, 
June 23, 1911. 

S.B. 1907. Charles Cheney Willis to 
Gladys Wheeler, at Concord, June 
10, 1911. 

S.B. 1908. Frederick Charles Bradford 
to Pearl Elizabeth Whitehouse, at 
Winter Hill, Sept. 10, 1910. 

S.B. 1908. Henry Holland Buckman, 
Jr., to Mildred Regester, at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., April 26, 1911. 

Se. Sch. 1903. Joseph Azarian to Ruth 
Streeter Dinsmore, at New Bed- 
ford, June 10, 1911. 

[Dent. Sch. 1909.] Ernest Edward 
Dewyer to Mildred Perry Young, 
at Cambridge, June 21, 1911. 

LL.B. 1903. James Sidney Allen to 

Caroline May Sperry, at North 

Adams, June 21, 1911. 

1912.) David Hunter McAlpin 

Pyle to Dorothy Merle-Smith, 

at New York, N. Y., June 26, 

1911. 

A.M. 1908. Iwar Sigurd Westerberg to 
Beda Kathryn Carlson, at Ala- 
meda, Cal., July 15, 1911. 

A.M. 1911. Franklin Forrest Sparks to 
Helena Irene Nelson, at Malden, 
June 19, 1911. 

M. D. 1897. David Joseph Johnson to 

Anna T. Lee O'Neill, at Jersey 
City, N. J., June 28, 1911. 

M.D. 1908. Frank Joseph McCabe to 
Elizabeth J. Fardy, at Randolph, 
June 29, 1911. 

Ph.D. 1903. Andrew Runni Anderson 
to Phoebe Margaret Hook, at 
Chicago, July 12, 1911. .-~- 


[L. S. 
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Ph.D. 1907. Sereno Burton Clark to 
Carrie Louise Taylor, at Bad Axe, 
Mich., July 12, 1911. 

Gr. Sch. 1894. Herbert Vaughan Abbott 
to Senda Berenson, at Cambridge, 
June 5, 1911. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Juty $1, 1911. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quainquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University, is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


1737. Joseph Lunt, b. 21 Sept., 1711, at 
Newbury, Mass.; d. in 1754. 

1841. William Gustavus Babcock, Div. 
S. 1844, b. 1 June, 1820, at Mil- 


ton, Mass.; d. at Dorchester, 
Mass., 30 July, 1911. 

. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Div. S. 1847; LL.D., b. 22 Dec., 
1823, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 9 May, 1911. 

. Benjamin White Nichols, LL.B., 
b. 7 April, 1828, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 21 May, 1911. 

. Charles Francis Choate, LL.B., 
b. 16 May, 1828, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Southboro, Mass., 23 May, 
1911. 

. Stanford Emerson Chaillé, b. 9 
July, 1830, at Natchez, Miss.; d. 
at New Orleans, La., 27 May, 
1911. 

. John Colman Crowley, LL.B., b. 
21 Aug., 1832, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Ridgewood, N. J., 5 Aug., 
1910. 

. Samuel Lothrop Thorndike,LL.B., 
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b. 28 Dec., 1829, at Beverly, Mass.; 
d. at Weston, Mass., 18 June, 
1911. 


. John Duncan Bryant, b. 21 Oct., 


1829, at Meriden, N. H.; d. at 
Meriden, N. H., 27 July, 1911. 


. Charles Appleton Miles, b. 10 


March, 1834, at Boston, Mass.; 
d.at Brattleboro, Vt., 3 July, 1911. 


. Henry Conant Prentiss, b. 10 


April, 1882, at Northampton, 
Mass.; d. at Somerville, Mass., 
26 May, 1911. 


. Charles Augustus Chase, b. 9 


Sept., 1883, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 5 June, 
1911. 


. Arthur John Clark Sowdon, LL.B., 


b.6 March, 1835, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 3 June, 1911. 


. Gerard Curtis Tobey, LL.B., b. 


16 Oct., 1836, at Wareham, Mass.; 
d. at Wareham, Mass., 21 May, 
1911. 


. George Arnold Torrey, LL.B., b. 


14 May, 1838, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 11 July, 1911. 


. George Callender Brackett, b. 6 


Sept., 1838, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 21 May, 1911. 


. William Harrison Chadsey, b. 15 


May, 1840, at Rushville, Ill.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 30 April, 1911. 


. Joseph Longfellow Cilley, b. 23 


Dec., 1842, at Exeter, N. H.; d. at 
Haworth, N. J., 29 May, 1911. 


. Francis Henry Lincoln, b. 16 


April, 1846, at Hingham, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 7 July, 1911. 


. Godfrey Morse, LL.B., b. 19 May, 


1846, at Wachenheim, Germany; 
d. at Dresden, Germany, 20 June, 
1911. 


. Joseph Henry Dearborn, b. 19 


April, 1849, at Deerfield, Mass.; 
d. at Pembroke, N. H., 24 March, 
1911. 
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. Charles Wells Chase, b. 27 May, 
1850, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 9 Jan., 1911. 

. William Taggard Piper, A.M., 
Ph.D. and A.M., b. 9 Aug., 1853, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 25 July, 1911. 

. Samuel Tucker Fisher, b. in 1855, 
at Canton, Mass.; d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 22 July, 1911. 

. Charles Sedgwick Eaton, b. 10 
Oct., 1856, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. 
at Neah Bay, Wash., 14 July, 
1911. 

. Edward Winslow Warren, M.D. 
and A.M., b. 1 Oct., 1855, at New 
York, N. Y.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
28 June, 1911. 

. Joseph Cutler Whitney, b. 7 Dec., 
1856, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Mil- 
ton, Mass., 18 July, 1911. 

. Herman Stewart LeRoy, b. 8 
April, 1856, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 10 June, 
1911. 

. Walter Nelson Bush, b. 11 Nov., 
1856, at Fall River, Mass.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal.,21 May, 1911. 

. Robert Coleman LeRoy, b.7 Nov., 
1864, at New York, N. Y.; d. 27 
Nov., 1910. 

. Franklin Lincoln Codman, b. 9 
Sept., 1867, at Dorchester, Mass.; 
d. at Canton, Mass., 7 July, 1911. 

. Martin Edward Gill, b. 18 Feb., 
1870, at Somerville, Mass.; d. at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 14 June, 
1911. 

. Harris Eastman Sawyer, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 3 April, 1868, at Port- 
land, Me.; d. at East Andover, 
N. H., 5 July, 1911. 

. Frederick William Nicolls, b. 7 
Feb., 1870, at Reading, Pa.; d. at 
Reading, Pa., 16 May, 1911. 

. William Hammond Wright, b. 2 
Dec., 1869, at Townsend, Mass.; 


[September, 


d. at Seattle, Wash., 26 May, 
1911. 


. William Harvey Rush, A.M., b. 


9 Jan., 1866, near New Madison, 
O.; d. at St. Louis, Mo., 2 June, 
1911. 


. Henry Garrettson Spooner, M.D., 


b. 17 Feb., 1871, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 1 May, 1911. 


. Horace Canfield, b. 2 April, 1875, 


at Stockbridge, Mass.; d. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., 2 June, 1911. 


. Charles Nicholas McCall, A.M., 


b. 24 Feb., 1876, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
1 May, 1911. 


. William Stickney, b. 29 Dec., 


1877, at Bournemouth, Eng.; d. 
at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
Central America, 26 May, 1911. 


. Clement Harlow Condell, b. 16 


April, 1883, at Malden, Mass.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 30 June, 
1911. 


. Franklin Haven Ross, b. 19 July, 


1885, at Beverly Farms, Mass.; 
d. at Beverly Farms, Mass., 24 
July, 1911. 


. Eric Peak Field, b. 19 Sept., 1887, 


at Chelsea, Mass.; d. at Chelsea, 
Mass., 27 July, 1911. 


. George Kneeland Munroe, b. 28 


May, 1888, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 28 April, 
1910. 


Scientific School. 


. William Leighton, b. in 1833, at 


Cambridge, Mass.; d. at Wies- 
baden, Germany, 10 March, 1911. 


. Samuel Hubbard Scudder, b. 13 


April, 1837, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 17 May, 
1911. 


. Robert Dennis Ferguson, b. 12 


Feb., 1877, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Evansville, Ind., 3 May, 1911. 
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1900. William Perry Hager, M.D., b. 4 


Jan., 1875, at South Deerfield, 
Mass.; d. at Williamsburg, Mass., 
18 May, 1911. 

Richard Eddy Hammond, b. 21 
Oct., 1882, at Missoula, Mont.; 
d. at Tucson, Ariz., 6 Feb., 1911. 
Edward Arthur Healey, M.M.E., 
b. 5 Aug., 1888, at Dorchester, 
Mass.; d. at Hyde Park, Mass., 
20 July, 1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1902. Ray Madding McConnell, Ph.D., 


b. 14 Sept., 1875, at Union City, 
Tenn.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
24 June, 1911. 

. Isaiah Hagob Halladjian, A.M., 
b. } May, 1879, at Aintab, Tur- 
key; d. at North Reading, Mass., 
30 July, 1910. 


Medical School. 


. Francis Augustus Howe, b. 20 
April, 1827, at Pepperell, Mass.; 
d. at Newburyport, Mass., 28 
July, 1911. 

. Isaac Adams, b. 20 Feb., 1836, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Annisquam, 
Mass., 24 July, 1911. 

. Thomas Crozier, b. 7 Aug., 1837, 
at Charlestown, Mass.; d. at 
Edgecomb, Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., 24 July, 1911. 

. Timothy Cahill, b. in Ireland; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 7 April, 
1899. 

. William Russell Dunham, b. 15 
Dec., 1834, at Chesterfield, N. H.; 
d. at Keene, N. H., 8 May, 1911. 
. George Alexander Jamison, b. 19 
April, 1840, at Ship Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, Can.; d. at Ship Harbor, 
Nova Scotia, Can., 20 May, 1911. 
. Oliver Henry Arnold, b. 23 June, 
1841, at Coventry, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 28 May, 1911. 
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1869. James Daly, b. in Ireland; d. at 


1872. 


1872. 


1854. 


1861 


Lowell, Mass., 21 March, 1911. 
Asahel Ebenezer Darling, d. at 
Dayville, Conn., 27 July, 1911. 
Clifton Ellis Wing, b. 20 Oct., 
1848, at Jamaica Plain, Mass.; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 1 May, 
1911. 

. Edwin Peabody Gerry, b. 2 Nov., 
1846, at Standish, Me.; d. at Phil- 
lipston, Mass., 22 June, 1911. 

. James Edward Keating, b. in 
1857, at Milford, Mass.; d. at 
Natick, Mass., 4 July, 1911. 

. CharlesGoddard Weld, b. 20 Aug., 
1857, at Brookline, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 18 June, 1911. 

. Julian William Baird, b. 14 Feb., 
1859, at Battle Creek, Mich.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 26 June, 19f1. 

, Francis Joseph Weller, b. 2 Sept., 
1868, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
South Boston, Mass., 29 May, 
1911. 

. Nathaniel Leo Niles, b. 19 Nov., 
1876, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 23 March, 1911. 


Dental School. 

. Samuel Julius Shaw, d. at Marl- 
boro, Mass., 25 July, 1911. 

. Jesse Robbins, b. 28 Feb., 1845, 
at Bromwich, Eng.; d. at Salem, 
Mass., 26 July, 1911. 

. William Frederick Gay, b. 26 
April, 1869, at Auerbach, Baden, 
Germany; d. at Boston, Mass., 12 
May, 1911. 


Law School. 

. Charles Franklin Hamer, b. 1 
Dec., 1815, at Castlewood Planta- 
tion, Warren Co., Miss.; d. at 
Yazoo City, Miss., 5 July, 1865. 
Edmund Osborne Fitzgerald, d. at 
Richmond, Va., 30 Aug., 1906. 

. Alfred Lewis Edwards, b. 2 Dec., 
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1836, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Athol, N. Y., 23 Feb., 1910. 

. Almon Benoni Thomson, b. 12 
Feb., 1845, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. 
at Short Hills, N. J., 17 March, 
1911. 

. Thomas Jefferson Grier, b. at 
Addison (formerly Petersburgh), 
Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
March, 1893. 

. Edward John O’Brien, b. 24 June, 
1847, at [Cambridge, Mass.]; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 2 Nov., 1910. 
. Edward Rogers French, b. 16 Jan., 
1848, at Plymouth, N. H.; d. at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, 7 Feb., 1911. 
. Charles Spang Harper, b. 5 
March, 1853, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 5 April, 
1911. 

. Francis William Rawle, b. 22 
Sept., 1873, in Delaware Co., 
Penn.; d. at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 12 
June, 1911. 


Divinity School. 

. John William Quinby, b. 4 Oct., 
1838, at Coxsackie, N. Y.; d. at 
East Bridgewater, Mass., 23 June, 
1911. 


Cemporarp fRiembers. 


[September, 


at Washington, D. C., 14 Feb., 
1911. 


. John Peter Hinchey, b. 25 May, 


1879, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 10 July, 1911. 


. Sprague Abbott, b. 15 Sept., 1879, 


at Salem, Mass.; d. at Omaha, 
Neb., 28 Jan., 1910. 


. Stillman Randolph Kelley, b. 17 


Dec., 1879, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Camden, Me., 24 May, 1911. 


. James Hambleton Brooks, b. 25 


April, 1882, at Chicago, IIl.; d. 
at Chicago, IIl., 5 April, 1911. 


. John Alvin Hall, b. 2 May, 1880, 


at Springfield, Mass.; d. at Pitts- 
field, Mass., 8 Aug., 1910. 


. Harold Joseph Manning, b. 7 


June, 1886, at Manchester, N. 
H.; d. at Monrovia, Cal., 2 July, 
1910. 


. Sherman Pratt Parsons, b. 28 


Aug., 1890, at Detroit, Mich.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 15 May, 
1911. 


. Arthur Elwin Smith, b. 29 March, 


1888, at Wichita, Kan.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 27 June, 1911. 


Scientific School. 


. Milton Bradley, b. 8 Nov., 1836, 


at Vienna, Me.; d. at Springfield, 


Mass., 30 May, 1911. 
. Phinehas Barnes, b. 8 Jan., 1842; 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1863. Francis Barnes, b. 27 April, 1839, 


at Brunswick, Me.; d. at Houlton, 
Me., 17 July, 1893. 

Henry Barrett Going, b. 7 Mar., 
1839, at Shirley, Mass.; d. at 
Groton, Mass., 13 June, 1911. 
Daniel Paine Griswold, b. 23 Jan., 
1865, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Lenox, Mass., 11 July, 1911. 
Richard Francis Perkins, b. 6 
Sept., 1870, at Boston, Mass.; d. 


d. at Pittsburg, Pa., 29 May, 
1904. 


. William Lindley Alden, b.17 May, 


1857, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 19 Nov., 1905. 


. George Chauncey Dewey, b. 28 


May, 1869, at Wheeling, W. Va.; 
d. at Wheeling, W. Va., 8 Feb., 
1911. 


. John Chandler Bancroft Davis, b. 


10 Oct., 1877, at Newark, N. J.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 11 June, 
1910. 
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1896. Sydney Stewart Williams, b. 27 
Aug., 1877, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 29 Nov., 1910. 


Medical School. 


. Benjamin Worcester, b. 30 Nov., 
1825, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Waltham, Mass., 23 May, 1911. 

. George Edwin Burrall, d. at 
Machias, Me., 21 July, 1910. 


Dental School. 

. Lawrence Joseph Killian, b. 1 
March, 1879, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 22 April, 
1911. 


Law School. 

. Elbert Marion Rucker, b. 15 
June, 1828, at Ruckersville, Ga.; 
d. at Anderson, S. C., 9 Sept., 
1906. 

. Alexander Randolph Rucker, d. 
at Elberton, Ga., in 1899. 

. Francis Alonzo Peters, b. 2 Feb., 
1833, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
York Harbor, Me., 10 June, 1911. 

. Theodore Clarence Hurd, b. 19 
Jan., 1837, at Newton, Mass.; d. 
at Winchester, Mass., 25 May, 
1911. 


Divinity School. 
. Henry Nelson Hoyt, b. 27 Sept., 
1848, at Meridian, N. Y.; d. at 
Wakefield, Mass., 7 Nov., 1910. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

1909. Charles Wesley Grace, b. 1 Oct., 

1885, at Worcester, Mass.; d. at 

Worcester, Mass., 25 Feb., 1911. 


Officers not Craduates. 
Williamina Paton Fleming, Curator of 

Astronomical Photographs, 1898- 

1911, b. 15 May, 1857, at Dundee, 
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Scotland; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
21 May, 1911. 

Emma Wilson Davidson Mooers, Custo- 
dian of the Neuropathological Col- 
lection 1910-1911, d. at Boston, 
Mass., 31 May, 1911. 

Cyrus Gurnsey Pringle, Botanical Col- 
lector, 1898-1911, b. 6 May, 1838, 
at Charlotte, Vt.; d. at Burling- 
ton, Vt., 25 May, 1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


By the will of Mrs. Sarah P. Sears, 
late of Waltham, Harvard College, Rad- 
cliffe College, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Waltham Hospital and 
the American Unitarian Association will 
eventually receive large sums from her 
estate, which is estimated to be worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. In 
the original will there are no public be- 
quests, but after leaving $40,000 to each 
of her children she provides that, if her 
issue becomes extinct within 20 years, 
Harvard College shall receive $100,000 
for the establishment of a professorship 
in philosophy, to be known as the Philip 
H. Sears professorship. The will further 
provides that the residue of the estate 
shall be divided in halves, one of which 
shall be divided between Radcliffe Col- 
lege, the Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Waltham Hospital, and the other be- 
tween her grand-nieces and nephews. 
In a codicil dated 1903, she adds $10,000 
to the bequests to her children. She fur- 
ther bequeaths $15,000 outright to Har- 
vard College to establish a scholarship in 
philosophy, to be known as the Philip H. 
Sears Scholarship; she provides that in 
case her issue is extinct in 20 years, 
$1000 shall go to each of her grand- 
nephews and grand-nieces and the re- 
mainder of the estate be divided between 
Harvard College, Radcliffe College, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Waltham 
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Hospital, and the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The Hemenway Gymnasium was 
crowded on the evening of Aug 8, for the 
24th annual exhibition of the work done 
at the Harvard Summer School of Phy- 
sical Education, under the direction of 
Dr. D. A.Sargent. Among the exhibitors 
H. D. Brittin, of Philadelphia, was the 
star performer in so many of the exer- 
cises that he practically carried off the 
palm for the evening. His juggling was 
remarkable and his dancing and ball 
playing also called forth much applause. 
F. W. Maroney, of Newark, N. J., did 
fine work on the parallel bars and on the 
iron bar. J. E. Wolf, of Princeton, did 
excellent work on the iron bar also. Miss 
Beth Warner, of the Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, the champion swim- 
mer of the School this year, excelled in 
fencing. The Indian club work was so 
intricate and had such constantly chang- 
ing rhythm that no music was to be 
found for it and the class went through 
the program in perfect time and with 
complete ease, following only the count- 
ing of the leader, Dr. C. B. Lewis. Miss 
Harrington, who had arranged several 
dances to illustrate nursery rhymes, 
showed herself to be a dancer of unusual 
merit in the classic dancing, which con- 
cluded the evening’s program. 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Summer School Association, E. L. Raub, 
its president, delivered the address of 
welcome to new members. The meeting 
was held in Sanders Theatre, when 500 
persons were present. The principal ad- 
dress was by President Lowell, who 
spoke of the prominence of Harvard 
men in the affairs of the nation. Prof. 
J. H. Ropes also spoke. Stephen Town- 
send, baritone, sang. 

Prof. Theobald Smith has been se- 
lected by the German Government as 
Harvard Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
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versity of Berlin for 1911-12. His term 
of service will fall in the second half of 
the academic year. Following is his ac- 
ademic record: Ph.B. (Cornell Univ.) 
1881, M.D. (Albany Med. Coll.) 1883, 
A.M. Hon. (Harrard) 1901, LL.D. (Univ. 
of Chicago) 1907, S.D. Hon. (Harvard) 
1910. Director of the Pathological Lab- 
oratory, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1884- 
95; Lecturet on and Professor of Bac- 
teriology, 1886-95, George Washington 
University; Non-resident Lecturer on 
Hygiene and Bacteriology, 1887-88, 
Cornell University; Director of the 
Pathological Laboratory, Mass. State 
Board of Health, 1895-; Professor of 
Applied Zotlogy, 1895-96, George Fab- 
yan Professor of Comparative Pathol- 
ogy, 1896-, Harvard University; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
1901-. 

The Harvard Club of Boston inaugu- 
rated what may come to be an annual 
jollification, in engaging the Pop Concert 
in Symphony Hall on Commencement 
Night and inviting all graduates to it. 
The experiment was a complete success. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, the Harvard 
Exchange Professor at the University of 
Paris, will conduct work there from Nov. 
$8 to March15. Address, care of Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., 29 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. In 1908-09 he was Exchange 
Professor in Berlin. 

The Patria Society Prize of $50 for an 
essay on any subject connected with the 
political or diplomatic history of the 
United States has been awarded to Adolf 
Augustus Berle, Jr., of Cambridge, 713, 
for an essay entitled “The Strategic Im- 
portance of Boston in 1776.” 

Prof. E. C. Moore has been invited by 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng., to de- 
liver the Dale Lectures in the autumn 
of 1913. 





William H. Lewis, LL.B., 1895, Ralph P. Bass, A.B., 1896, 
Assistant Attorney-General. Governor of New Hampshire. 


Simeon E. Baldwin, L.S., 1862, 
Governor of Connecticut. 


Luther W. Mott, A.B., 1896, Henry L. Stimson, A.M., 1889, 
M. C, 28th New York District. Secretary of War. 


IN PUBLIC OFFICE. 
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The Peabody Museum has received as 
a bequest from the late Dana Estes, of 
Brookline, a collection of prehistoric 
Italian or “paleo-Italic”’ objects in pot- 
tery, bronze, iron, and bone. The col- 
lection was found during the excavation, 
in 1884 and 1885, of a series of tombs 
near Belluno. The tombs contained the 
remains of cremated bodies and many 
small ornaments, as well as weapons and 
implements. The collection is especially 
rich in bronze; several larger specimens 
include two situlae, and there are hun- 
dreds of rings and fibulae, the latter 
constituting an instructive series. 

Mrs. Emma Wilson Davidson Mooers, 
Custodian of the Neuropathological 
Collection at the Medical School, died 
on May 31, from blood poisoning con- 
tracted while assisting in dissecting a 
brain. She graduated M.D. (Univ. of 
Michigan) 1884; Assistant Pathologist, 
1897, Worcester State Hospital; Assist- 
ant Pathologist, 1902, McLean Hospital; 
Wissenschaftliche Assistintin, Univer- 
sity Psychiatric Clinic, Munich, 1907- 
09; Custodian of the Neuropathological 
Collection, Harvard Medical School, 
1910-11. 

The Mineralogical Museum has re- 
ceived a large exhibit of Smithsonite 
(zinc carbonate) as a gift from R. W. 
Bull, ’96, Asst. General Manager of the 
Tribullion S. & D. Co., of Kelly, N. M., 
from the mines of the company there. 
A. F. Holden, ’88, also interested himself 
in this acquisition. The material, which 
weighs about 600 pounds, is in a dozen 
large and small pieces and slabs of a 
beautiful deep bluish-green translucent 
color in radiating hemispheres and con- 
centric layers. It is unsurpassed for 
quality and size and will make a valu- 
able addition to the collection. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, delivered 
an address at the Phi Beta Kappa ban- 
quet at Brown University on June 7. 


At the annual meeting of the Dante 
Society, held on May 16, Prof. E. S. 
Sheldon was reélected president; Prof. 
C. H. Grandgent, ’88, vice-pres.; Prof. 
F. N. Robinson, ’91, sec. and treas.; 
W. C. Lane, ’81, librarian; and W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, and Prof. J.D. M. Ford, 94, 
members of the Council. 

Prof. W. B. Cannon, ’96, gave the 
annual address before the graduating 
class of the Yale Medical School, June 
19, on “The Career of the Investigator.” 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 

Officers Fund Association on March 8, 
it appeared from the treasurer’s state- 
ment that the only disbursement during 
the year was $6.20 for printing, leaving a 
balance of $1779.67. Since 1894 the 
association has received $7,442.93, and 
disbursed for grants $3,825.50 and for 
loans $1750. The Trustees now are: 
I. N. Hollis, W. B. Cannon, F. W. Taus- 
sig, L. B. R. Briggs, and Edwin H. Hall, 
treas. 
Willy Ktikenthal, Ph.D., Professor 
of Zotlogy and Director of the Zotlogi- 
cal Institute and Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Zotlogy for the 
year 1911-12. His term of service falls 
in the first half-year. 

At Rouen, France, on June 10, Prof. 
C. H. Haskins, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard, 
presided at the meeting in celebration of 
the 1000th anniversary of the landing of 
the Norsemen and read a paper throwing 
light upon Norman institutions of the 
12th century. 

Columbia University has conferred 
the degree of S. T. D. on Bishop William 
Lawrence, "71, and that of Litt. D. on 
Edward Robinson, ’79, Director of the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, New York. 

The University of Breslau has con- 
ferred honorary degrees on Pres. Eliot 
and Prof. Theobald Smith. 
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Harvard men took a prominent part 
in the German-American Sonder Class 
races at Kiel, on June 19. The Bibelot 
owned by R. W. Emmons, 2d, ’95, e¢ al., 
with John Parkinson, Jr. ['06], one of 
crew, won the Emperor’s Cup, 1st prize. 
The Beaver owned and sailed by &. B. 
Dabney, ’02, A. H. Eustis, 01, and 
George Nichols, ’00, won the Prince 
Henry Cup, 2d prize. The Cima owned 
by Guy Lowell, 92, and J. R. Harding 
[03], was the 3d member of the Ameri- 
can team. Five races were sailed off Kiel, 
Germany, during the 10 days following 
June 19. The American boats, compet- 
ing against 3 German boats, made a 
clean sweep and took the first 3 places 
in every race but one, when Seehund III. 
of Germany, was 3d and Cima 4th. 

Harvard House at Stratford-on-Avon 
has come to be the chief resort of visitors 
there, after the Shakespeare House and 
the Church. As a matter of historical 
record it is interesting to learn that as 
early as 1900 V. S. Rothschild, ’91, pro- 
posed, in letters to President Eliot, Am- 
bassador Choate and other influential 
graduates, that the home of John Har- 
vard’s mother should be bought and pre- 
served by Harvard men. Not until six 
or seven years later, however, did this 
suggestion bear fruit. And then it was 
Mr. Edward Morris, of Chicago, who, 
at the suggestion of Miss Marie Corelli, 
as told by her in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine at the time, generously provided 
the money for purchasing and restoring 
the house. 

According to the chronology of Cey- 
lon, the Enlightenment (or Bodhi) of 
Gotama the Enlightened (or Buddha) 
took place at the full moon of the month 
Visakha (April-May) 2500 years ago 
last May. The 2500th anniversary of 
the beginning of the Buddhist era was 
commemorated on May 12 by a brief 
address by Prof. C. R. Lanman upon the 
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story of Buddha, and especially upon the 
significance of his example and teaching 
for modern thought and life in the Occi- 
dent. 

The Library has received by bequest of 
the late Rev. W. O. White, ’40, an inter- 
esting volume of Speed’s Maps. It has 
also received from Dr. Osler, of Oxford, 
photographs of early Commencement 
Theses and Quaestiones which were 
found in the Hunterian Museum in 
Glasgow. The Commencement Theses 
are for the years 1643, 1646, 1647, 1653, 
and 1678. Of three of these (1643, 1647, 
and 1678) the only hitherto known cop- 
ies are those in the collection of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; of 
1646 and 1653, the copies found in Glas- 
gow are probably unique. 1653 was the 
year in which there were two Commence- 
ments, one on Aug. 9, and one on Aug. 
10, and the theses for both occasions — 
one differing from the other altogether in 
phraseology — are included in Dr. Os- 
ler’s gift. The “Quaestiones Discutien- 
diae”’ received, or the programs for con- 
ferring the Master’s degree, are of the 
years 1653 and 1658. Both years were 
lacking in the Harvard collection, which 
is a remarkably full one, and no copies 
are recorded as existing elsewhere. 

The Corporation have appointed E. 
T. E. Hunt, 10, of Mechanicsburg, O., 
Secretary for Appointments for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1911; he succeeds R. A. 
Derby, 05. 

By the will of Frank Dunlop Frisbie, 
the Medical School receives a bequest 
providing for the foundation of a scholar- 
ship “‘to aid any poor but deserving stu- 
dent.” The bequest is made in the name 
of J. F. Frisbie, M.D. 61, and is to be 
called the Jesse F. Frisbie Scholarship. 

Kaiser William has conferred on Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, s ’65, Director of the 
Harvard Observatory, the Prussia Order 
for Merit. Only the late Alexander Agas- 
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siz, 55, and Simon Newcomb, s ’58, 
among Harvard scientists have hitherto 
received this honor. 

— Our Patriarchs. The senior alum- 
nus of the College is the Rev. J. I. T. Cool- 
idge of Cambridge, of the class of 1838; 
two other members of ’38, are still living, 
the Rev. E. A. Renouf of Keene, N. H., 
and Dr. J. L. Wellington of Swansea. 
The classes of 1839, ’40 and ’42 are ex- 


tinct. 1841 is represented by Dr. R. O. ° 


Treadwell of Portsmouth, N. H. The 
senior alumnus of the Scientific School 
is Dr. W. L. Jones of Atlanta, Ga. The 
class of 1839 of the Medical School is re- 
presented by Dr. Bertrand F. Bugard of 
Hayti. It is probable that Dr. Bugard is 
deceased, though no definite informa- 
tion of his death has been received. The 
class of 1842 of the Medical School is re- 
presented by Dr. O. B. Taylor and Dr. 
J. L. Wellington (A.B. 1838). The class 
of 1842 of the Law School is represented 
by 5 survivors. The Rev. J. I. T. Cool- 
idge is also senior alumnus of the Divin- 
ity School (Class of 1841). The oldest 
survivor among the holders of honorary 
degrees is Luigi Monti, who was instruc- 
tor in Italian from 1854-59, received 
the A. M. degree in 1857, and lives at 
Cagliari, Sardinia. 

— Voters for Overseers. E.H. Wells, ’97, 
Secretary of the Alumni Association, re- 
ported in the Harvard Bulletin that “the 
geographical distribution of the 5530 bal- 
lots received for the nomination of Over- 
seers in the postal ballot this year shows 
some interesting facts. They came from 
every state and territory in the Union, 
from all the Insular Possessions, and 
from the Canal Zone. In addition bal- 
lots were received from degree holders 
living in the following foreign countries: 
Canada, 26; Great Britain, 14; France, 
10; Germany, 6; Italy, 4; Mexico, 3; 
Cuba, 8; and 1 each from Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Egypt, and Belgium. 
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The early date on which the polls closed 
this year undoubtedly accounts for the 
absence of China, Japan, and other dis- 
tant countries in the list. Of the ballots 
received from graduates in, this country, 
Massachusetts has the largest represen- 
tation, with 2474, or nearly 46 per cent 
of the whole lot. New York is second, 
with 1033, as against 1059 last year; IIli- 
nois is third, with 225, as against 223 last 
year when it was in fourth place; and 
Pennsylvania is fourth, with 209, as 
against 251 last year when it was third. 
Other states which are represented by 
100 or more ballots are Ohio, California 
and Missouri. The District of Columbia 
is ninth on the list, with 82 voters. The 
states which are represented by not more 
than 100 and not kess than 25 are in or- 
der: New Jersey, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Colorado and 
Iowa. Last year the states in this cate- 
gory were in order: New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Washington, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, Maine, “Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Colo- 
rado, and Indiana.” 

— Arboretum Bulletins. To meet the 
need of persons interested in plants who 
wish to know when particular trees and 
shrubs in the Arboretum are in bloom, it 
is proposed to issue from time to time 
bulletins of popular information, in which 
attention will be called to the flower- 
ing of important plants and other mat- 
ters connected with them. During the 
spring and autumn these bulletins will 
probably be issued every Saturday, and 
from time to time during the remainder 
of the year when the necessity for them 
exists; and in them notice will be given of 
what will be best worth seeing during the 
following week. Copies of the Bulletin 
will be mailed, without charge, to any 
one interested in trees and shrubs and 
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their cultivation who desires to receive 
them. An illustrated guide to the Arbo- 
retum, containing a map showing the 
position of the different groups of planis, 
has recently been published. It will be 
found useful to persons unfamiliar with 
the position of the different groups of 
plants. Copies of this guide may be ob- 
tained at the Administration Building 
in the Arboretum, from the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, from 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park 
St., Boston, and at the Old Corner Book- 
store, Bromfield St., Boston. 

— Comparative Growth of the Harvard 
and Boston Public Libraries. Some fig- 
ures comparing the growth of two of 
the largest libraries were printed re- 
cently in the Boston Transcript. They 
are reproduced here for the benefit of 
those readers who take an interest in 
these matters. The libraries are the 
Boston Public Library and the Harvard 
University Library. 

Volumes 
BP. i. H. U. L. 


781,377 575,888 
... 812,264 607,143 
.. --835,904 639,655 
. 848,884 673,394 
848,884 673,394 
878,933 742,210 
903,349 768,612 
922,348 803,770 
941,024 850,278 
. 961,522 882,104 
987,268 


Years. 


During the same years (1900-1910) the 
growth of the Harvard College Library 
(Gore Hall and the Special Reference Li- 
braries) has been as follows: 


Volumes. 
510,130 
525,458 
547,616 
582,225 
601,941 


Volumes, 
413,614 
435,187 
453,161 
476,163 
492,126 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


This, so claims our mathematically 
minded correspondent, indicates an aver- 
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age net gain to the libraries, of this 
amount: 


Boston Public Library- 

Harvard University Library 

Harvard College Library.............20,925 
Here are some more of his figures con- 
cerning the present number of volumes 
in the libraries, so far as statistics are 
available at present: 


1910-11. 
- 767,960 
-219,308 


.987,268 


Boston branch libraries............. 
BME ic sk wislale's Sap nibk-c's 5.0 a is 
1909-10. 


Gore Hall 
Special Reference libraries........... 


College library 


The Harvard libraries also have some 
pamphlets, not included in the list above. 


Pamphlets. 1900-01. 1909-10. 
Gore Hall Library.... ..250,000 374,604 
University Library 328,174 543,787 


— Gray Herbarium. Mr. George Rob- 
ert White, of Boston, has subscribed the 
sum necessary to rebuild and consider- 
ably enlarge the laboratories connected 
with the Herbarium. The new structure 
will be a two-storied thoroughly fire- 
proof wing, 60 feet long and 30 broad, 
extending from the central portion of the 
building toward the conservatories. 
The lower story will contain two labora- 
tories for work in systematic and geo- 
graphic botany, while a portion of the 
upper will be equipped for the herbarium 
of the New England Botanical Club. 
Mr. White's gift includes $21,500 for con- 
struction and $10,000 for equipment. 
To secure the highest degree of safety 
for the collections, the cases and so far as 
possible the other furnishings will be of 
steel. Through an anonymous gift of 
$25,000, announced recently, the Her- 
barium will also be provided with a li- 
brary wing, to extend from the main 
building toward Garden St. and to cover 
@ portion of the site formerly occupied 
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by the Gray residence, recently removed. 
Plans for these two extensions, prepared 
by Mr. W. L. Mowll, have been ap- 
proved by the Corporation and con- 
struction will begin as soon as practi- 
cable. Mr. Casimir de Candolle, of 
Geneva, has given to the Gray Herba- 
rium a cast of a bust of his father, the 
distinguished Alphonse de Candolle, in 
remembrance of the constant friendship 
between his father and Asa Gray. The 
bust is by Hugues Bovy. Cyrus Guern- 
sey Pringle, for 26 years Botanical Col- 
lector for the Gray Herbarium, died at 
Burlington, Vt., May 25, in the 74th year 
of his age. He was A.M. Hon. (Middle- 
bury) 1876,S. D. Hon. (Univ. of Vermoni), 
1906. Botanical Collector for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York, 1881-84; Botanical Collector for 
the Gray Herbarium, 1885-1911; Keeper 
of Herbarium, 1902-11, University of 
Vermont. 

During the first week in August the 
Coburn Players performed in the Sever 
Quadrangle of the College Yard, the 
Electra, translated by Gilbert Murray; 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, 97; and the Taming of the Shrew. 

Three Class Secretaries have died re- 
cently, viz: S. L. Thorndike, ’52; F. H. 
Lincoln, ’67, and J. C. Whitney, ’78. 


AVIATION MEETING. 


Among the feature events of the com- 
ing Harvard-Boston aviation meeting to 
be held at Atlantic Aug. 26-Sept. 4, will 
be a cross-country event for monoplanes 
for a prize of $10,000, offered by Gen. C. 
H. Taylor, publisher of the Boston Globe. 
The route, 160 miles, touches three 
states. The start will be made in Boston 
and the first leg will be to Nashua, N. 
H.; the second from Nashua to Worces- 
ter, Mass.; the third from Worcester, 
to Providence, R. I.; and the final from 
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Providence to Boston, the start and fin- 
ish being on the aviation grounds at 
Squantum. The event is scheduled for 
Labor Day, the final day of the meeting, 
and instead of a single prize, as was the 
case last year in Gen. Taylor’s offer of 
$10,000 for a flight from Squantum to 
Boston Light and return, there will be 
three prizes, $7500, $1500 second, and 
$1000 third. 

The entries for the Boston Globe 
Prize include Grahame-White, winner of 
the Boston Light prize last summer, and 
Stanley Weymann, winner of the inter- 
national cup this year in England. Other 
probable contestants are Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss in a specially designed monoplane; 
Maurice Tabuteau, winner of the Miche- 
lin Cup last year; and Earl Ovington, 
who this summer made a spectacular 
flight over Boston. Garros, Andemars 
and Sopwith, leading foreign aviators, 
may be entered. The cross-country 
event is likely also to bring into compe- 
tition the fastest monoplanes, the Nieu- 
port, used by Grahame-White and Wey- 
mann ; the Blériot, used by Ovington 
and others, and the Morane, used by 
Tabuteau. 

In addition to the monoplane inter- 
state event, a similar contest for biplanes 
is planned, also with a $10,000 prize, of 
which the Providence Journal will con- 
tribute $2500, for the fastest time be- 
tween Worcester and Providence and 
Providence and Boston. Atwood, Gra- 
hame-White, Beachey, Willard and 
Martin are expected to enter. Other 
cross-country events are planned for the 
meet; flights from Squantum to Glouces- 
ter, Concord, Lowell, Brockton and 
Provincetown being among the possi- 
bilities. There will be open events for 
both monoplanes and biplanes. 

Each day will witness flights of 10, 15, 
20, 30 and 40 miles over the Squantum 
aviation field. Much attention is to be 
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given to passenger-carrying contests, to 
quick-climbing, altitude and weight- 
dropping. In England recently Gra- 
hame-White demonstrated that a weight 
of 100 pounds can be dropped from an 
aeroplane without upsetting its equili- 
brium, and something of this sort is 
likely to be tried at Squantum. Quick- 
starting events also will be a feature. As 
a finale for each day of the meeting all of 
the aviators will fly over the Squantum 
field for ten-minute periods. 

The total of money prizes for the 
Harvard-Boston meet will reach about 
$60,000. The flying will be mostly in the 
afternoon, as there are no amateur 
events; but on the days of the cross- 
country flights the events will begin 
late in the forenoon. 


SKETCH OF COL. HIGGINSON’S 
CAREER. 


Txomas WentWortTH Hiaernson, the 
son of Stephen and Louisa (Storrow) Hig- 
ginson, was born in Cambridge, Dec. 22, 
1823, in the first house, still standing, on 
Kirkland St., numbered 7. He died at 
his home, 29 Buckingham St., Cam- 
bridge, on May 9, 1911. He was born 
into the Harvard circle, his father being 
College Steward — an office correspond- 
ing to the later bursar — from 1818 to 
1827. He was ready for Harvard, being 
fitted at Wells’s School, at 18 and gradu- 
ated A. B. in 1841. Then he tutored for 
two years, mostly in the family of his 
cousin, Stephen Higginson Perkins, of 
Brookline, tutoring Perkins’s three boys. 
He had begun the study of law, but this 
was the epoch of Brook Farm and trans- 
cendentalism which turned Higginson 
from all “‘bread stories” toward litera- 
ture and humanitarian interests. 

After three years of post-graduate 
study at Harvard, Higginson entered 
the Divinity School, from which he was 
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graduated in 1847, and ordained as min- 
ster of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church in Newburyport. 

He soon filled his congregation with 
consternation by his outspoken declara- 
tions on the slavery question — a sub- 
ject which a large part of the best so- 
ciety of Boston and Cambridge consid- 
ered a good one to let alone. Mr. Hig- 
ginson found himself in opposition to es- 
tablished institutions and his church in 
Newburyport was relieved when, in 
1852, he left to preach in Worcester in 
his own “free ¢hurch.” 

The crucial test came at the time of 
the “Burns riots” in 1854. On the even- 
ing of May 24, Anthony Burns, a negro 
slave, was arrested in Boston as a fugi- 
tive and held in the Court House on the 
charge of having escaped from Rich- 
mond. For days the utmost excitement 
prevailed in Boston, and vicinity, and 
on the evening of June 2 an indignation 
meeting was held in Faneuil Hall. The 
hall was crowded and every address was 
wildly applauded. Wendell Phillips was 
greeted with a roar of applause as he be- 
gan tospeak, but was quickly interrupted 
by some one at the door who announced 
that “a mob of negroes isin Court Square, 
attempting to rescue Burns.” The hall 
was quickly emptied and the crowd 
rushed to Court Square, where they 
found a small party, under the lead of T. 
W. Higginson, attempting to batter 
down one of the doors of the Court House. 
A breach was made in the door, but the 
place was defended. In the fray one of 
the United States marshal’s posse, Con- 
stable Batchelder, was killed by a pistol 
shot and Higginson was wounded by a 
sabre cut on the chin. He carried the 
scar to his grave. Indictments were 
found against Wendell Phillips, Theo- 
dore Parker and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, but the indictments were dis- 
missed. 
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While Mr. Higginson was still min- 
ister of the Free Church in Worcester he 
worked energetically with the “Emi- 
grant Aid Society,” which sent him to 
“Bleeding Kansas” to spread the view 
of that organization in that hotly-con- 
tested section. There he met John 
Brown, who had inherited the hatred of 
slavery from his father, Owen Brown, 
and went to Kansas before 1850, gather- 
ing many slaves and securing their liberty 
by running them off to Canada. Higgin- 
son heartily sympathized with Brown’s 
plan for freeing slaves, and had many 
conferences with him. At one of these 
in the house of Gerritt Smith in Peter- 
boro, N. Y., at which Frank Sanborn 
was present, Brown unfolded his plans 
for an invasion of the South for the liber- 
ation of negro slaves. This was to begin 
with an attack on the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry. Both Higginson and Sanborn 
said everything to dissuade Brown from 
taking thisrash step, and were supported 
by Brown’s wife, and by others of his 
friends and sympathizers. 

Many years later Col. Higginson 
spoke thus of the John Brown episode: 

“A number of men in Massachusetts, 
of whom I was one, had known for a long 
time that Brown intended to do some- 
thing of the kind, but the raid itself was 
in the nature of a surprise, for we sup- 
posed that Brown had for a time given 
up his pet scheme of liberating the slaves 
although he and IJ had may times dis- 
cussed it. When Brown was captured 
we tried to formulate some plan for aid- 
ing him to escape. Judge Russell, a bro- 
ther of the Boston lawyer, went to see 
Brown after he had been taken. I re- 
member that I met Russell when he came 
back. He said that Brown refused to 
have anything to do with such a scheme, 
and offered no encouragement whatever. 

“Then I went into the Adirondacks, 
where Mrs. Brown was, and brought her 
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down, with the hope that she might have 
some influence with her husband, but she 
succeeded no better than the rest of us, 
and so the idea was given up. 

“We did, however, begin an attempt 
to rescue Stevens and Hazlitt, two of 
Brown’s companions, who were not exe- 
cuted until after Brown was hanged. We 
sent West and collected a band of 20 or 
30 men who had taken part in the Kan- 
sas troubles. I went South and met them 
in Virginia. Our plan was to rush down 
from the mountains, surprise the jailers 
and release the two prisoners. Our plans 
were again brought to nought by a slight 
fall of snow. The leader of the expedi- 
tion said we could not do anything, for 
the snow would show everybody how 
many we were and where we had gone. 
So we reluctantly gave the whole thing 
up, and I came home. 

“It is generally thought, apparently, 
that I was led into these things by an 
ideal, but it was not so much that as it 
was my love of adventure, which is just 
as strong to-day as it ever was, and if I 
had the opportunity I would do the same 
thing again tomorrow. I always liked 
adventure. 

“That was shown again by the part I 
took in the attempt to rescue Burns, the 
slave, and do you know that attempt 
was foiled by an architectural defect in 
Faneuil Hall, which has since been 
changed? In those days there was no 
private entrance from the street to the 
stage as there is now, and everybody had 
to go in and out by the doors at the end 
of the building. The first part of our plan 
worked well. We got a battering ram 
and forced our way into the place where 
Burns was confined. Then we had to 
wait for the people from Faneuil Hall, 
where a great public meeting was being 
held. The arrangement was that the peo- 
ple on the platform, who were all Aboli- 
tionists, should rush up in a body and 
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help us. The trouble came in carrying 
out that part of the scheme. 

“When the vast throng in Faneuil 
Hall learned what we were doing, they 
all rushed up to Court Square. I well re- 
member how I felt as I saw the crowd 
surging toward us. Unfortunately these 
people came merely as spectators; they 
were ready to look on and nothing more. 
But there were so many of them that 
those on the platform who were eager to 
support us had to wait until everybody 
else in the hall had gone out. Then the 
Abolitionists came, but it was too late. 
We had been forced out, and the attempt 
was a failure. 

“Tf it were to be tried to-day it would 
surely be a success, for the people on the 
platform could get out by the private 
entrance and could reach Court Square 
before those in the audience.” 

On Sept. 25, 1862, Mr. Higginson was 
commissioned captain of the 51st Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers; and on Nov. 10, 
1862, he became colonel of the first col- 
ored regiment of actual slaves which had 
then been put into the field as Union sol- 
diers. This was the First South Caro- 
lina, known as the Thirty-third United 
States Colored Troops. 

Gen. B. F. Butler at New Orleans had 
already organized a regiment from the 
“‘free colored population,” whom he de- 
scribed as “about the color of the late 
Mr. Webster,” but Colonel Higginson’s 
soldiers were black, as were the troops 
of Col. Robert Gould Shaw, which en- 
tered the service some six months later. 

The slave-holding oligarchy had al- 
ways hated Higginson for his activity as 
an Abolitionist, but now they demanded 
his blood, and orders were given that if 
he was captured, or if he should surren- 
der, he should be hanged. Colonel Hig- 
ginson kept on, regardless of his know- 
ledge of his impending fate until the cap- 
ture of Jacksonville, Fla., but at Wil- 
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- town Bluffs, S. C., in August, 1863, re- 


reived a wound which disabled him from 
further service. 

By many the work done by Col. Hig- 
ginson when he was in command of the 
1st South Carolina colored troops is held 
to be the greatest of his life. “‘Were I 
writing his epitaph,” Capt. Abraham 
Willard Jackson of Concord once said, 
“I should say, “He Met a Slave; He 
Made Him a Man.’ I am not sure but I 
should give it the dignity of Latin: ‘Ser- 
vum Convenit, Fecit Virum.’” Under 
Col. Higginson the ex-slave took on the 
soldier with an alacrity which even the 
most confident had not anticipated. The 
story of itall, as told in “ Army Life in a 
Black Regiment,” is very fascinating 
reading. This pioneer regiment was 
bound in honor to serve four years, but 
should either the privates or their offi- 
cers be taken prisoners they would hang, 
they knew, like felons. 

From 1864 to 1878 Col. Higginson 
lived in Newport, and it was there that 
he wrote his ‘‘Oldport Days,” a collec- 
tion of Newport reminiscences, and sev- 
eral other books which brought him lit- 
erary fame, and he also devoted much of 
his time to various works of social and 
moral reform. 

His first recognition as an original and 
charming writer of prose, however, was 
in a series of essays, contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly before the War, and 
in 1863 published as ‘“‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers.” 

Theextent of Col. Higginson’s writings 
is impressive. In this list are volumes 
of history and essays, books of romance 
and of travel, poems and biographies. 
Of the more than 40 titles (some com- 
prising several volumes) are the follow- 
ing: “‘Out-Door Papers,” ‘‘ Army Life in 
a Black Regiment,” “‘ Atlantic Essays,” 
“Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” “ Young Folks’ Book of Ameri- 
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can Explorers,’ “Short Studies of 
American Authors,” “Common Sense 
About Women,” “ Life of Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli,” “‘ Larger History of the Unit- 
ed States,” ‘The Monarch of Dreams,” 
“Hints on Writing and Speechmaking,” 
“Women and Men,” “Travellers and 
Outlaws,” “The Afternoon Landscape” 
(poems), “Life of Stephen Higginson,” 
“The New World and the New Book,” 
“Concerning All of Us,” “Such as They 
Are” (poems), “English History for 
Americans,” ‘‘Massachusetts in the 
Army and Navy,” “Cheerful Yester- 
days,”’ “Tales of the Enchanted Islands 
of the Atlantic,” “Old Cambridge,” 
“Contemporaries,” “Henry W. Long- 
fellow,” “John G. Whittier,” ‘A Read- 
er’s History of American Literature” 
and “Part of a Man’s Life.” 

He was chosen by the Corporation to 
prepare the“ Harvard Memorial Biogra- 
phies,” of Harvard Men who died in the 
Civil War, and he was commissioned by 
Massachusetts to edit the War Records 
of the State. He was an early and 
constant contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly; to the Nation, being at one 
time on the regular staff of the latter; to 
Harper’s Bazar, and to many other jour- 
nals. As an editor he produced four vol- 
umes of “ Brief Biographies of European 
Public Men,” and with Samuel Longfel- 
low he compiled “Thalatta,” and with 
Mrs. Bigelow the volume of “‘ American 
Sonnets,” and with Mrs. Todd he edited 
the poems of Emily Dickinson. He 
translated Epictetus; contributed “ Life 
in Cambridge Town,” to the volume 
“Cambridge in 1896,” collaborated on 
“The Harvard Book” and was a contri- 
butor to the “Memorial History of Bos- 
ton.” In 1872 and 1878 Col. Higginson 
visited England and France. In 1898 
Harvard conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D., which he received also from 
Western Reserve University in 1896. 


He was a member of the State Board 
of Education for three years, and state 
military and naval historian for seven 
years. He also served as director of 
the Cambridge Public Library, member 
of the visiting board of Harvard Univer- 
sity, member of the visiting board of the 
Bridgewater Normal School, President 
of the Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and of the associated chapters of 
the same society. He was president of 
the Free Religious Association, and of 
the Round Table Club, Boston, and was 
a member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, the Philological Society, the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
the Reform Club and woman suffrage 
organizations. He was the chief founder 
and president of the Boston Authors Club. 

He delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem three years ago (reprinted in this 
Magazine); gave several courses of Low- 
ell Institute Lectures; spoke at the cen- 
tenaries of Hawthorne and Longfellow; 
and until he was beyond 80, he spoke on 
public occasions. Col. Higginson’s es- 
pecial fondness for outdoor exercise and 
bicycling made him an enthusiastic pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Bicycle Club. 
He was also at the head of the largest 
L. A. W. clubhouse in the country. 

In politics he was first an Abolitionist 
and then a Republican. He was a re- 
presentative in 1880 and 1881, and chief 
of staff to the governor in the latter year. 
From 1881 to 1883 he was on the state 
board of education. When in 1884 the 
Republicans nominated James G. Blaine 
for the presidency he protested with all 
the vigor of his nature, shook the dust of 
Republicanism from his feet and severed 
the ties which had bound him to his party. 
In 1888 Col. Higginson was nominated 
for Congress by the Democrats of the 
5th district, but was defeated by Gen. 
Banks. 
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Col. Higginson was twice married. His 
first wife, a niece of William Ellery 
Channing, was an invalid. In 1879 he 
married Mary P. Thatcher, author of 
“Seashore and Prairie” and “‘Room for 
One More,” a story for children. Their 
only child, Margaret, is the wife of Dr. 
James D. Barney, H. C. 1900, of Boston. 

Col. Higginson was an indefatigable 
citizen, interested to the end in the wel- 
fare of Cambridge, His interest in Har- 
vard, also, was unflagging. He knew 
each new college generation; he attended 
the games; he spoke before the under- 
graduate societies. He was a constant 
supporter of the Graduates’ Magazine, 
to which he contributed, among other 
pieces, an account of the early relations 
between Harvard andjGéttingen and a 
critique of Scudder’s Life of Lowell. 

His funeral, held in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, on May 12, was 
made impressive by the participation of 
the Colored Veterans and Sons of Vet- 
erans, and by the military ritual of the 
Loyal Legion. Dr. S. M. Crothers and 
Dr. E. H. Hall were the ministers. The 
body was cremated. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS 


On June 9and 10, the Clubs held their 
15th annual meeting, in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, under the auspices of the Minne- 
sota Harvard Club. A special effort had 
been made to get together a large num- 
ber of Harvard men living in the middle 
and far West. An unusually large number 
of graduates were present from the Pa- 
cific Coast, the Rocky Mountain region 
and Canada, and at the same time there 
was a most gratifying attendance from 
the East, especially from New England. 
The registration showed 299 men in at- 
tendance. 

All delegates coming from the East 
assembled in Chicago, and were dinner 
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guests of the Chicago Harvard Club on 
the evening of June 8. At the close of 
the dinner, special trains left for the 
Twin Cities and were met in Minnea- 
polis by a large reception committee 
and a band and taken to the Hotel 
Radisson, in the Empire Ball Room of 
which the business meetings took place. 
In spite of the great heat, these business 
meetings were well attended and decided 
interest was taken in the reports of the 
committees and the discussion of the 
same. A stand-up noon luncheon was 
served at the Radisson, and after the ad- 
journment of the afternoon business 
meeting, automobiles took the visitors 
through the picturesque parkways of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, including the 
lake region within the city limits of Min- 
neapolis, Minnehaha Falls, and the fa- 
mous Summit Avenue of St. Paul, arriv- 
ing at the Hotel Saint Paul in time for 
the class dinners. 

Effort had been made to accentuate 
the class reunion idea. As a result, the 
Palm Room of the Hotel Saint Paul was 
an animated crowd broken up into class 
groups. The classes of ’69 and ’01 were 
particularly prominent, both in numbers 
and enthusiasm. These class dinners 
proved to be so successful that it was 
with difficulty that the crowd was in- 
duced to go to the Roof Garden, where 
an informal smoker was held from 9 to 
12 Pp. M. 

Saturday, June 10, special cars took 
the visitors to Lake Minnetonka, where 
a steamer was waiting and a tour of Lake 
Minnetonka was made, ending at Big 
Island. A short business meeting was 
held and the balance of the day devoted 
to enjoyments incident to an old fash- 
ioned picnic. Special cars made the re- 
turn in time for the annual dinner in St. 
Paul. 

The dinner was held in the Fountain 
Room of the Hotel Saint Paul amid bril- 
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liant surroundings, and proved to be an 
unqualified success in spite of the rather 
excessive warm weather. 

Pres. M. D. Follansbee, ’92, of Chi- 
cago, called the meeting to order on 
Friday morning. The secretary, M. O. 
Simons, ’91, of Cleveland, and the treas- 
urer, P. W. Herrick, ’04, of Cleveland, 
presented their reports. The latter’s 
showed a balance of $1006.46. An 
amendment to the constitution was 
adopted by which the treasurer becomes 
ex officio a member of the Council. 

V. H. May, ’95, of Seattle, read an im- 
portant report from the “Committee on 
Relations with the University.” 

The Secretary reported that 44 clubs 
had joined the Association. 4 more were 
added — Santa Barbara, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Four 
clubs, New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia have now over 200 mem- 
bers each, and pay the maximum fee, 
$100 per year. The dues for clubs west 
of the Rockies and for New England 
Clubs outside of Boston were placed at 
10 cents per capita. 

A committee on the Relation of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs with the Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs was created. 
It was voted that the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs codperate with the Bureau 
of Municipal Research at Harvard in col- 
lecting material for the study of govern- 
ment. A committee of graduates will be 
appointed to take up this work. 

The Association appointed W. C. Boy- 
den, ’86, of Chicago, Director of the 
Alumni Association for three years, and 
Howard Elliott, s’81, of St. Paul, toserve 
the unexpired term of one year of F. A. 
Delano, ’85, of Chicago. 

The report on the Relation of Second- 
ary Schools laid special emphasis upon 
the election of secretaries in the consti- 
tuent clubs who will work actively for 
the clubs and the University. The re- 
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port suggested the appointment in each 
club, of a publicity officer who should 
have correct news of the University and 
should see that such accounts were 
effectively distributed. 

There was much discussion of the topic 
of publicity. Odin Roberts, ’86, of Bos- 
ton; Prof. J. H. Gray, ’87, of Minneapo- 
lis; H. A. Bull, ’95, of Buffalo; and C. T. 
Greve, ’84, of Cincinnati, spoke. E. P. 
Davis, ’99, of St. Paul, presented for the 
Minnesota Club this report on the Rela- 
tion of Secondary Schools to Harvard 
University: 

“Prior to the announcement of the 
new rules relative to the admission to 
Harvard College, the locai schools found 
it difficult to prepare men for Harvard 
University, for the reason that their cur- 
riculum did not provide for certain re- 
quired subjects, and men from this state 
were, therefore, in the first place, cut out 
of any possibility of attending Harvard 
College, except by special preparation 
at a private school, of which there are 
very few in this state; but since the new 
rules in regard to admission have been 
announced, the head-masters of various 
schools have stated that there is no rea- 
son, as far as their curriculum is con- 
cerned, why the boys should not be able 
to pass the examinations to Harvard Col- 
lege for admission. This matter has been 
taken up with the various head-masters 
of the schools in the Twin Cities, and 
they have stated that the attendance at 
Harvard should increase, and have 
helped us considerably in announcing 
the new regulations to the students. In 
connection with this matter, it might be 
well to state a fact that has prevented 
attendance at Harvard College from this 
state, and one that will be difficult to 
overcome in the future, which is the 
question of traveling expenses to and 
from Cambridge for a fellow with only 
moderate means. To offset this difficul- 
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ty, the Harvard Club of Minnesota es- 
tablished, two years ago, a scholarship of 
$250, which has been taken each year, 
and the holders of which have shown 
themselves to be thoroughly competent.” 

Allan Staples, ’81, of Dubuque, spoke 
on what can be done by Harvard men to 
promote Harvard influence in small 
towns. 

C. E. Pope, 69, of Chicago, and C. T. 
Brainard, ’90, of New York, spoke on 
the hostile attitude of certain sections of 
the public. Sidney Curtis, ’05, assistant 
editor of the Harvard Bullétin, took ex- 
ception to some of Mr. Brainard’s re- 
marks and then described what is being 
done at Cambridge for publicity. J. H. 
Storer, ’82, of Boston, supported Mr. 
Brainard’s idea that a publicity depart- 
ment should be taken up at once. 

The codperation of Harvard men in 
collecting materials for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research was next pledged. 

T. W. Slocum, ’90, urged that New 
York be chosen for the next convention. 
His invitation was accepted. 

At the afternoon session, J. D. Phil- 
lips, chairman, made a report for the 
Committee on Relations with Secondary 
Schools. V. H. May, ’95 and Ralph 
Bollard, ’05, of Seattle, P. V. Bacon, 
’98, of Chicago, and Sidney Curtis, ’05, 
of Boston, spoke. Mr. Curtis urged that, 
in order to reach the Secondary Schools, 
alumni should subscribe to the Bulletin. 

President Lowell then addressed the 
meeting on publicity, on Harvard demo- 
cracy and on the new system of adminis- 
tration. Parts of his speech are printed 
elsewhere. 

Dr. M. R. Edwards, m ’08, told about 
the Harvard Medical School in China, 
as described by President Eliot in the 
June Graduates’ Magazine 

A. T. Perkins, ’87, of St. Louis, spoke 
on publicity and the Bulletin’s needs. 

Odin Roberts, ’86, suggested that each 
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year “‘a modest sum,” $150 or $200, be 
raised by the Convention and placed in 
the hands of the Harvard Club where 
the Convention meets, to be applied for a 
prize for pupils in the secondary schools. 
G. B. Leighton, ’88, J. D. Phillips, ’97, 
Odin Roberts, ’86, P. V. Bacon, ’98, H. 
A. Bull, ’95, C. T. Greve, ’84, A. T. Per- 
kins, ’87, Dr. C. S. Oakman, 00, spoke 
on this topic, and on the support which 
the Associated Clubs, should officially 
give the Bulletin On motion of Stewart 
Shillito, ’79, the latter question was re- 
ferred to the constituent clubs. The 
meeting adjourned, and took motor 
trips. In the evening there were Class 
Dinners. 

Saturday afternoon the adjourned 
meeting was called together. Resolu- 
tions passed by the Council were 
adopted. 

G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, re- 
ported from the Nominating Committee 
the following list of officers, who were 
unanimously elected: Pres., Rev. M. O. 
Simons, ’91, of Cleveland, for the past 
two years secretary of the Clubs; sec., 
Claude Bard, ’01, of Minneapolis; treas., 
P. W. Herrick, ’04, of Cleveland; vice- 
presidents: for the Eastern district, Odin 
Roberts, ’86, of Boston, for the Central 
district, Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, of Chi- 
cago; for the Southwestern district, A. T. 
Perkins, ’87, of St. Louis; for the Wes- 
tern district, C. E. Edson, ’88, of Den- 
ver; for the Southern district, R. B. 
Montgomery, ’90, of New Orleans; for 
the Pacific Coast, V. H. May, ’95, of 
Seattle. President Simons took the 
chair, and after a few remarks the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The Banquet was held that evening at 
Hotel St. Paul. Howard Elliott, Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Harvard Club, 
presided. Speeches were made by Presi- 
dent Lowell; M. D. Follansbee, ’92; Rev. 
M. O. Simons, ’91; Prof. E. H. Gay, 
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Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; V. H. May, ’95; J. 
K. Hosmer, ’55; J. J. Myers, ’69; and H. 
M. Rogers, ’62. 

President Lowell spoke briefly, refer- 
ring especially to the new alliance with 
four colleges of the Middle West, to 
whom Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is to go for 
part of the coming year. He also made 
an eloquent plea for the Freshman dor- 
mitories, which will bring students to- 
gether at the very beginning of their col- 
lege life. He urged that money is the 
one thing most needed now. 

Dean Gay outlined the work and pros- 
pects of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Mr. Myers spoke for 
’69, which had a large representation, 
and Mr. Rogers closed the exercises with 
an eloquent peroration in the vein of his 
last year’s speech at Cleveland. 

At this convention there were mem- 
bers of 49 classes, and one honorary 
graduate. The oldest alumnus was Prof. 
J. K. Hosmer, 55. 1901 was the only 
class which had more members present 
(21) than ’69, which had 18. The total 
attendance was 299. The attendance by 
States was: California 2; Canada 3; 
China 1; Colorado 2; Connecticut 1; 
Delaware 1; District of Columbia @; IIli- 
nois 54; Indiana 2; Iowa 11; Maine 1; 
Massachusetts 30; Michigan 3; Minne- 
sota 109; Missouri 8; Mexico 1; Ne- 
braska 6; New Hampshire 1; New Jer- 
sey 2; New York 15; North Dakota 2; 
Ohio 13; Pennsylvania 2; South Dakota 
3; Vermont 1; Washington 7; West Vir- 
ginia 1; Wisconsin 15; total, 299. 


YALE’S ROWING SHAKE-UP 


(The following article appeared as a 
despatch from New Haven, in the Boston 
Transcript of Aug. 1. Harvard men will 
be interested to learn from it that Yale 
has become suddenly impressed with the 
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evils of professional coaching.] The 
change in the rowing system at Yale, 
which embraces a return to graduate 
coaching, will be quite a departure from 
the plans of previous years. James O. 
Rodgers, ’98, who will serve as’ head 
coach, will give his services absolutely 
without compensation. He will lay out 
his work very much after the way gradu- 
ate coaching is conducted in England. 
His plan will be to mould the oarsmen 
along certain lines which will be a well- 
defined style of graduate coaching, so 
that the work, entirely amateur, may be 
continued from year to year just as foot- 
ball coaching has been done with uni- 
form success for many years. , 

The acceptance of the resignation of 
Coach John Kennedy is taken by Yale 
men to mean the end of professional 
coaching. It is stated, however, that the 
advisory committee may engage Mr. 
Kennedy to look after the crew men and 
to assist in the teaching of the stroke, 
which stroke will be strictly that of 
“Bob” Cook. A meeting of old Yale 
oarsmen was held in New York week be- 
fore last, when plans for adopting the 
graduate system of coaching were agreed 
upon. All the ex-crew captains were 
present from the year 1876, besides 
many well-known oarsmen. Upon the 
acceptance of Mr. Kennedy’s resignation 
the selection of Mr. Rodgers as head 
coach was made. 

After the overwhelming defeat by 
Harvard — the climax of Yale’s most 
disastrous rowing season — Yale gradu- 
ates took the situation into their own 
hands. A committee was appointed to 
consider the situation and to advise Cap- 
tain Romeyn. Fred Allen, the 1900 eap- 
tain, was chairman of this committee, 
and Mr. Cook was a member of it. The 
committee went over the situation at 
great length with Captain Romeyn, and 
held a second meeting in New York last 
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week, at which Captain Romeyn was 
advised to make Mr. Rodgers head 
coach for 1912. This advice Mr. Ro- 
meyn accepted. 

By this action the same men who put 
Kennedy in control of Yale rowing have 
taken it away from him. It was Messrs. 
Cook and Allen and the men who had 
been coaching up to 1900 who took Ken- 
nedy up when he was boathouse keeper 
here and made him a rowing coach. No 
one helped him more than did Mr. Cook, 
who gave him the benefit of his long and 
successful experience as a coach. 

It will be a surprise to many to see the 
name of Bob Cook again in Yale rowing 
news. But his name has been foremost 
of late whenever Yale men have dis- 
cussed their boating troubles. It is the 
Cook stroke that Yale men want their 
crews to row again, and no one can teach 
this so well as Mr. Cook himself. Al- 
though Mr. Rodgers has been selected as 
head coach, there is reason to believe 
that Mr. Cook will be seen at Yale boat- 
house frequently, and will again lend his 
aid and advice to Yale rowing. 

Coach Rodgers will be assisted by the 
following advisory committee: Frederick 
W. Allen, captain of the 1899 and 1900 
crews; Alfred Cowles, captain in 1886; 
Frederick Stevenson, captain in 1888; 
Payne Whitney, captain in 1898; Augus- 
tus S. Blagden, captain in 1901; Elliott 
P. Frost, captain in 1910. Mr. Allen will 
be chairman. This committee may be 
made permanent. 

Mr. Rodgers rowed as a freshman at 
Yale in 1895, and in 1896 was a member 
of the crew that Yale sent to Henley. He 
suffered from a physical breakdown that 
year and had to give up rowing. It was 
this fact that brought him out as a coach 
of the Yale freshman crews in 1897 and 
in 1898. He proved a successful coach of 
the freshman eights. This is the extent 
of his experience as a rowing coach. 
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Rodgers continued to play football and 
closed his career at Yale as captain of the 
football team in 1897. He has since been 
closely connected with Yale football as a 
coach and has rarely missed a season 
from the football staff. 

Until recently he lived in the West, 
but is now in the insurance business in 
New York. He seems to be the one man 
of all Yale’s old rowing men who is so 
situated that he can take up this work as 
head coach. All of the others are busy 
men who have not the time necessary for 
this position. Rodgers would probably 
not undertake it if he had not the assur- 
ance of the assistance and support of all 
the old graduates who have done coach- 
ing. Alfred Cowles, the 1886 captain, is 
one of the most active leaders in the new 
order of things. He was one of the men 
who helped Cook in the old days of Yale 
rowing. 

John Kennedy’s greatest mistake and 
one that cost him his reputation, was 
that he had made himself a “czar” in 
Yale rowing. For years the graduates 
had felt that they were not wanted at 
the Yale quarters. In this way Kennedy 
lost the support and advice of the only 
men who could have kept him following 
the right method in boating. The gradu- 
ates resented this keenly, and the situ- 
ation could not have lasted much longer, 
even if Yale had been winning instead of 
losing. The graduates have been losing 
interest each year in boating. Whether 
Rodgers can set things right, the gradu- 
ates will now feel better, because boating 
will be in graduates’ hands and will be 
divorced from professionalism. 

Julian W. Curtiss, who has been grad- 
uate advisory coach for a number of 
years, also has resigned. Mr. Curtiss 
never took any active part in the coach- 
ing of the crews. It was he who secured 
the Yale rowing quarters at Gales Ferry, 
and it was he who got the funds to build 
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the new George Adee Memorial Boat- 
house. Mr. Curtiss, therefore, has done 
a lot for Yale rowing, and Yale men ap- 
preciate his services. He will not drop 
out of Yale rowing by any means. 

Fred Plaisted, the old professional 
sculler, who rigged the shells this year, 
has been reéngaged for another year. 
The plans are to begin rowing as soon as 
college opens in the fall. The coaches 
realize that the oarsmen have a lot to 
learn in order to row a new stroke, and 
they propose to lose no time. 


HARVARD NOT A RICH 
MAN’S COLLEGE. 


At the Convention of the Associated 
Clubs in June, President Lowell said: 

** As one listens with one’s ear to the 
ground, which is one of the businesses 
of a college president, one hears twocom- 
plaints made about Harvard, more par- 
ticularly in the West, — although I have 
found that where complaints are made 
in one part of the country they are made 
very generally elsewhere. The com- 
plaints I have heard since I came here 
are the same that I have heard in Bos- 
ton, outside of the Harvard contingent. 
Those two complaints are that Harvard 
is a rich man’s college, and that it is diffi- 
cult to enter. 

“T shall have a good deal to say about 
the rich man’s college charge. But first 
I want to say, in answer to a question 
that was asked here this morning, that 
Harvard is not run by the fast man in 
college. (Applause.) I can speak about 
that with confidence, because I know 
those fellows; I know the leading men — 
the leading spirits in the various lines of 
college activity, and they are not a dis- 
sipated crowd in the least. There are 
dissipated men in Harvard. In any body 
of 2500 men there are dissipated mem- 
bers. But they are not the leading men, 
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the men who give the tone to the college. 
The men who give that tone are as 
straight and as nice a set of fellows as 
you will find anywhere. (Applause.) 
Moreover, I want to say that the leading 
men in the college play the game with us. 
They are ready to stand for the things 
that we want to stand for, and thatevery 
man in this room would want to stand 
for. They are willing to undertake the 
necessary duties, and not only to under- 
take them, but to initiate them them- 
selves. 

“The whole college this year has been 
democratic, in the best sense of the word 
‘democracy,’ by the breaking down of 
lines to an extent I never knew before. 
That was done by the initiative of the 
students themselves. The present Senior 
class made up their minds at the end of 
last year that they would draw together 
by all living in the Yard and they went 
there. (Applause.) The result is at the 
present time that nearly the whole of the 
Senior class rooms in the College Yard. 
We have had to do some plumbing to 
bring that about, and we shall complete 
the modern plumbing in the north half 
of the Yard this summer. (Applause.) 
The present Junior class is following the 
same course, and will fill the whole north 
end of the Yard next year. 

“T have never seen a democratic spirit 
in Harvard before equal to that which I 
see in the Junior and Senior classes to- 
day; and it is running down through all 
the four classes in college at the present 
time. It was initiated by the fellows 
themselves, because they believed it was 
the proper way to conduct the college. 
They are right. It is the proper way to 
conduct the college. 

“That is the first answer I have to 
make to the statement that Harvard is a 
rich man’s college. We all know per- 
fectly well that Harvard is full of poor 
men. Any officer could tell you harrow- 
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ing stories of the poverty of some men 
there. But that is not the question. It 
is no answer to the man who says that 
Harvard is a rich man’s college to tell 
him that many poor men are there also, 
if the poor man has not the same oppor- 
tunity of enjoying college life and mixing 
with all his classmates that the rich man 
has. In a university there ought to be 
no gulf between one man and another. 
Now, any such gulf the students them- 
selves are trying toabolish; but as I have 
had occasion to say to you before, what 
I want is that these men shall be mixed 
together in their Freshman year and not 
wait until their Senior year. (Applause.) 

“The other complaint made against 
Harvard College is the difficulty of ad- 
mission; and it is well to observe that in 
the long run the charges that do harm 
are those which are true, or, at least, con- 
tain enough grains of truth to float them. 
The stories that have no truth whatever 
we need not worry ourselves about at all. 
When I hear a complaint of Harvard, I 
ask myself whetlier there is truth enough 
in it to float it. If there be, let us by all 
means get rid of that grain of truth, and 
then we shall be able to deny that story, 
or rather there will be very little need of 
denying it. 

“Now, it was true that Harvard was a 
place hard to get into. It was true we 
constructed a barbed wire fence about 
the college in order to test whether a boy 
could get in with a whole skin. We have 
tried to correct that. What was the diffi- 
culty: that our standard was too high? 
No. The difficulty was that our standard 
was peculiar. Have we lowered our stan- 
dard? Not at all. Before the railroads 
were built into this part of the country it 
was impossible to take grain to the At- 
lantic seaboard and sell it at a profit. The 
railroad stopped at Chicago. Then the 
railroads were built out here and you 
could then take grain to the East. Why? 
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Because the railroad had lowered its rate 
and standard? No, simply because the 
railroad had been brought to the farm- 
ing country. What we have tried to do 
is not to lower our standard, but to bring 
it closer to the high schools of the coun- 
try, and more particularly to the high 
schools of the West.” 

[President Lowell then outlined the 
new system of admission requirements.] 


“TO PLAY THE GAME.” 


(From an article in the Youth's Com- 
panion.) 


“Just before a recent game of baseball 
at New Haven the Harvard and Yale 
University catchers made an agreement 
which shall serve as my text. Each pro- 
mised the other to go through the game 
without trying to disconcert the bats- 
men by talking to them. The agreement 
was creditable; the need of it was humil- 
iating —as if contestants in arifle-match 
should agree not to joggle each other’s 
elbows and not to shout, ‘You can’t hit 
it!” ‘You’re no good!’ — or something 
much worse — at the crucial moment. 

“A player hits to the infield; and the 
pitcher, nominally trying to back up first 
base, dashes straight at therunner. Why ? 
To make that runner consciously or un- 
consciously ‘slow down’ for fear of col- 
lision. A baseman so places his body 
and his legs as to bar easy access to the 
bag. A field coach shouts from the side- 
lines, to the runner but at the pitcher, 
*Hi-i-i! Well! well! well! He can’t put 
it over the plate. Now you’ve got him 
in a hole, old boy!’ while his fellow stu- 
dents ‘support the team’ by stamping 
the bleachers, or by cheering and singing 
under the leadership of the most popu- 
lar men in their college. Possibly the 
chief editorial article in the university 
paper that morning has pointed out how 
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games are won by cheering, and has 
urged every man to do his duty. 

“T have purposely omitted such of- 
fenses as tripping, although even that is 
not unknown to university baseball. I 
have instanced acts that may be observed 
in the games of our leading universities, 
may in some colleges be committed by 
popular men without visible loss of popu- 
larity, and may be urged by captains and 
coaches as essential to the game — not 
to mention the honor of the university. 

“A ball is called on the pitcher; and 
the right-fielder cries, ‘Pretty near, 
Jack!’ This is supposed to hearten Jack. 
Taken seriously, it is an insult to Jack’s 
intelligence, since Jack knows — and no 
one knows better —that the right-fielder 
is one of the last men to judge whether 
the ball was ‘pretty near’ or not. Yet 
the player who keeps up this inane 
chattering most persistently expects — 
or, at least hopes — to be captain next 
year; for is he not ‘always in the game’? 

“What is the game, and what is being 
in it? It is one of the prettiest games 
ever devised by man; it is played witha 
strong and supple body, a true eye and 
a quick mind. It is not, properly speak- 
ing, played with the mouth; certainly not 
with the mouth improperly speaking. 
In its essence it is as much a gentleman's 
game as tennis or golf. Yet I remember 
a Western university nine of high re- 
pute in which all the players talked at 
once with something the effect of an agi- 
tated hen-yard, and a strong Eastern 
university nine in which the players vied 
with one another, shouting, ‘Mike, old 
boy!’ at every ball their pitcher threw. 
So far from being ‘in the game,’ these 
men were out of the game, and have yet 
to learn what the game is. 

“Baseball, like every game outdoors 
or indoors, demands honorable control 
of temperandof tongue. Whenit teaches 
vulgarity and meanness it ceases to be 
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baseball, or athletics of any kind, and 
becomes thinly disguised sharp practice. 
New development in the game may 
change the position of the pitcher, or the 
relation of fouls to strikes, or the maxi- 
mum size of a fielder’s glove; it cannot 
change the principles of sportsmanship, 
which in every athletic sport, no matter 
how strategic or how rough, permits, and 
requires, each player to be a gentleman. 

“T have singled out baseball because 
it furnishes the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of vulgar unfairness now afforded 
by any game that I know — unfairness 
more deliberate than much, although 
not all, of the unfairness in games which 
constantly force men to run into each 
other. Despite the fine example of a few 
organizations in the West which strictly 
limit talking on the field, no upright per- 
son can scrutinize college baseball to- 
day without a shock to his hope for the 
honor of educated American youth.” 

L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BUSINESS VS. EDUCATION. 


Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 
Mr. R. T. Crane of Chicago, who has 
written a pamphlet on college education 
froma business standpoint, speaks rather 
superciliously of college education, and 
shows plainly the bias which non-college 
men often exhibit where college educa- 
tion is concerned. He states a great 
many truths, and makes many just criti- 
cisms, but at the same time loses sight 
of many advantages which college-bred 
men reap, not entirely from education, 
but from associations formed in college. 
Many a man leaves college improved 
in many ways, with his idiosyncrasies 
and prejudices eliminated or at least 
modified, and with maturer qualities not 
possessed by the schoolboy. Business 
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and the hot pursuit of the mighty dollar 
do not by any means monopolize the 
good things of this world, and there may 
be more things even in business life than 
are dreamed of in Mr. Crane’s philos- 
oply. The business man is often a busi- 
ness man, and little else; barren of culti- 
vation and resources outside the mart of 
trade; for many are the big men of fin- 
ance who feel stranded and restless when 
their noses are removed from the grind- 
stone, and for whom vacation spells 
simply restlessness and an insatiate de- 
sire to be back in harness once more. 
Mr. Crane says, “We have heard the 
college man talk about his graduating 
class, his fraternity, his university club, 
and other silly rot as if they were the 
sole end of existence.”” We answer with 
equal candor that we have heard busi- 
ness men (older and supposedly more 
mature in judgment) talk about trade 
and the acquisition of the mighty dollar 
as if they were the “‘sole end of exist- 
ence.” One statement may be classed as 
“silly rot” with as much vehemence as 
the other, and with as little truth, for 
there is a happy mean between these 
two assertions. Again, in the statement 
that “‘the college graduate of olden 
times (when graduating boys were 17 or 
18 years of age) was scarcely the equiva- 
lent of our modern high school graduate. 
If that is so, it shows most conclusively 
that a college education, as today under- 
stood [the italics are ours] is unneces- 
sary,” we fail to reach Mr. Crane’s con- 
clusion from the premiges upon which it 
is based. Again he says: “I became in- 
terested in higher schooling because in 
my long business career, and in my ob- 
servation of men, it became increasingly 
apparent that college men were a failure 
in business. Undoubtedly many people 
have tried college men, but I have yet to 
find a single instance where they have 
been satisfactory.” Per contra, the 
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writer has heard business men say, “No 
more office boys for me from schools; I 
had rather have college boys.” 

Another instance was that of a hard- 
headed cotton man thoroughly saturated 
with the business instinct, who stated his 
preference for the boy with a system- 
atized college training because he could 
grasp and comprehend ten things to the 
schoolboy’s one. Here we start with a 
time handicap against the college man, 
and a mental handicap against the 
schoolboy, and we maintain that the 
former will not be long in cutting down 
his handicap, and many business men 
will allow as much. These instances in 
spite of Mr. Crane’s assertion that “the 
only adverse criticism of my position on 
this question comes from men who are 
getting their living out of higher school- 
ing.”” To quote further: “In Chicago the 
employer makes it the first condition of 
engagement that you shall know about 
his business; if you lack that qualifica- 
tion he cares not how fine your personal 
qualities may be, how excellent your 
mental capacity and how faithful your 
zeal. He will not even give you a chance 
to show what you can do.” So the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that in business 
“personal qualities, excellent mental 
capacity, and faithful zeal” count for 
little or nothing in Chicago, and will fail 
to gain a man a hearing, and a chance to 
show his mettle. If this is not a candid 
confession of prejudice we fail to find 
any other name for it. President Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton is quoted: “A 
man who takes a course of four years of 
social life at some university has thrown 
away four years of that natural power to 
work which descended to him from his 
great progenitor, Adam.” President 
Wilson’s interpretation of his own words 
and that put upon them by Mr. Crane 
are as far asunder as the North and 
South poles, for in these five words “four 
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years of social life” lies the gist of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement: four years of 
Social life; social and nothing more seri- 
ous or worth while. College Presidents 
do not make statements about their col- 
leges to be interpreted as Mr. Crane in- 
terprets this one. It smacks of sophis- 
try. In conclusion, the steady growth of 
entering classes at the many Universities 
and Colleges would seem to show that all 
business men do not share Mr. Crane’s 
views that a college course is, even from a 
business point of view, four years thrown 
away. But in the make up of humanity 
there are certainly other qualities and 
talents to be taken into consideration, 
and desirable, beside the successful pur- 
suit and capture of the mighty dollar! 
F. S. Sturgis, ’75. 


“RESIDENCE” OR “PLACE OF BUSINESS” 
OF CANDIDATES? 


Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 

The list of candidates for Directors of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, nomi- 
nated by the Standing Committee on 
Nominations of the Alumni Association 
and sent to the Alumni last April, had 
the data arranged under the headings 
““Name,” “Residence,” and “Class.” 
The residence of Robert Perkins Bass 
was given as Concord, N. H. It is Peter- 
boro, N. H. The residences of Malcolm 
Donald, John White Hallowell, and 
Semuel Huntington Wolcott were given 
as Boston, Mass. They are all Milton, 
Mass. Residence means one thing; 
place of business another. If the latter 
is to be given, let the heading be changed 
to correspond. But is it desirable to give 
simply the place of business of candi- 
dates, and thereby inform the Alumni 
merely that they come from three or four 
of the large cities of the country — Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
etc.? 
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At any rate, Harvard stands for truth, 
and, if the heading “Residence” is to be 
retained, I submit that the real resi- 
dence, and not the place of business, 
should be given under it. 

Charles R. Saunders, ’84. 


69 IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 

In a recent communication to the 
Graduates’ Magazine, Dr. Francis H. 
Brown tabulates the classes members 
of which served in the Civil War. As no 
mention is made therein of the Class of 
1869, will you permit me, from the 
records of the Class and with the assent 
of the Secretary, with whom I have con- 
ferred, to supply the omission? 

Four members of the Class served in 
the Civil War, viz: Eugene M. Johnson, 
Robert A. McLeod, Francis D. Millet, 
and Gardner G. Willard. 

Three of these served on the Federal, 
and one, McLeod, on the Confederate 
side. Johnson and McLeod are dead. 
Millet and Willard are living. 

Henry G. Pickering, ’69. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


[From an address of Dean Gay, at As- 
sociated Clubs banquet.] 

*‘T have been asked to tell you some- 
thing of the aims and spirit of this School. 
This is not an easy task. The School is 
turning out this June its second graduat- 
ing class which consists of 10 men. Last 
year it had 8 men. Naturally it is diffi- 
cult to describe the accomplishments of 
a school so young. Recently our visiting 
committee — and we have an active vis- 
iting committee for the Business School 
— has been trying to discover our mea- 
sure of success by sending out circulars 
asking our former students what they 
thought about their training in the 
School. 
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“That reminds me of what my young 
son did in his vegetable garden. He was 
much interested in growing vegetables, 
and after one month of assiduous labor 
nothing appeared above the ground. I 
said to him, ‘What is the matter?’ He 
said, ‘I don’t know. I have been digging 
up the seeds every day to see why they 
don’t grow.’ You must be a little pa- 
tient for results in an enterprise so novel 
and difficult. 

“Now, we have as our aim the teach- 
ing of the fundamental principles of 
business, and that is not easy. It is like 
that famous hare. First we have got to 
catch those fundamental prineiples, and 
that is what we have been trying to do. 
I can tell you, however, a little about 
the accomplishments of this School, be- 
cause I think that so far as we have gone 
we are really making good. We have 95 
students registered with us this year. 
Of the 10 men graduating this year, 
all are placed in positions before they 
graduate, and the better men could have 
had positions 4 or 5 times over. That is 
owing largely to the Harvard alumni in- 
terested in this School and they write 
back as to last year’s class that they 
wculd like more like them. So I think 
we are justified in saying that our train- 
ing is not only theoretical, but is bear- 
ing some practical results. 

“In the next place, I wish to tell you 
that our undertaking to teach business 
to graduate students in a professional 
spirit, much as law is taught in our Law 
School, is succeeding. We are introduc- 
ing, and introducing successfully, a prob- 
lem method very similar to the case 
method in the Law School. Further- 
more, we are training teachers to carry 
out this difficult task. We have oneman 
this year traveling through South Amer- 
ica in order to study conditions in the 
South American trade. We haveanother 
man studying in Europe for the study of 
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European trade conditions. Both of 
these men are coming back to us as 
teachers next year. 

“There has been a great deal of talk 
in recent months about scientific man- 
agement. We think that scientific man- 
agement is a specialized development of 
sound management, and those who are 
interested in scientific management in 
the Business School will have an opportu- 
nity for making a thorough study along 
those lines. One of the best men we can 
find is to workin Philadelphia under Mr. 
Taylor in order to make a careful study 
of his methods. He will spend two years 
there, and is coming back to us then. We 
are investing in the training of compe- 
tent teachers a large part of our income. 
We believe that this policy, though ex- 
pensive, is the only right one and that it 
will bring ultimately educational profit 
to our school, 

“I wish to say, furthermore, that in 
our work we are aligning ourselves with 
public interest. The advanced class in 
accounting has taken for itself as a labo- 
ratory field a study of some hospitals 
near Boston, and through the work of 
our students an improved system of ac- 
counting is being introduced in a field 
where it is greatly needed. That is but 
one example of our laboratory practice. 
The second example is an exceedingly 
interesting one. A small class next year 
which expects to study scientific man- 
agement, has taken for its laboratory, 
with the full concurrence of the Cam- 
bridge school authorities, the Rindge 
Manual Training School. It will be the 
first class for definite practice work in 
that subject, and it will be the first tech- 
nical school of this kind which will be 
put under that new system. 

“T should like to take your time and 
attention to tell you a great deal more 
about our School, of our regular course 
of instruction and of our new undertak- 
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ings in research, but I am not going to 
stop to repeat a detailed description of 
what has been already stated in our pam- 
phlets. We have sent them out to you. 
Perhaps they went in your waste-basket, 
but we are always glad to send you more 
of them. : 

“We believe that our School may be a 
leader in the higher commercial educa- 
tion in the United States, and we are told 
that in our brief span of life we have al- 
ready taken the lead in some respects. 
Furthermore, we believe that we are go- 
ing to be able to contribute in training a 
new generation of American business 
men which will learn all the good lessons 
from the present generation which is 
teaching us so much, and will add to that 
a new efficiency in the profession of busi- 
ness. We have confidence that we shall 
be able to contribute to that result, since 
we have made an auspicious beginning,” 

Edwin F. Gay, h ’06. 


CHANGES IN COMMENCEMENT 
PLANS. 


Dean Briggs, chairman of the com- 
mittee of deans, has announced a tenta- 
tive plan which is offered as a substitute 
for the existing plans for the Commence- 
ment week program in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

This was done in compliance with 
many requests received during the last 
few years to have the Commencement 
exercises of the University fall within 
the same week. If the program is in- 
dorsed by the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and the governing bodies of the Univer- 
sity it will become effective for Com- 
mencement week in 1912. 

Many graduates objected to spending 
part of two weeks at the exercises, and 
the new plan will permit them to save 
time by grouping all the events in one 
week. It will bring Commencement Day 
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six days earlier than usual, and Harvard 
and Yale will have the same day for their 
exercises. By this arrangement the boat 
race will take place a week earlier than 
formerly. 

Monday will be Phi Beta Kappa Day 
and on Monday evening the academic 
distinctions will be awarded in Sanders 
Theatre while the Senior spread is be- 
ing held in Memorial Hall. 

Class Day will fall on Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be given up to the cele- 
brations of the Professional Schools and 
alumni class reunions. 

Thursday will be devoted to Com- 
mencement exercises. 

These changes will cause the Com- 
mencement weeks of Harvard and Yale 
to coincide, and it is thought that much 
of the trouble which has risen about the 
boat race and baseball dates in the past 
will be overcome by the new program. 
The first baseball game is now played at 
Yale on Tuesday of the Yale Commence- 
ment week, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be played on that day, although 
Harvard would prefer to have it played 
at Cambridge on Monday. 

The second game will undoubtedly 
come on Thursday at Harvard, and the 
third game, if necessary, will be played 
on Saturday, as in former years. This 
bunching of the games will cause con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among the base- 
ball coaches when a team has but one 
good pitcher, but it is the best arrange- 
ment that could be made under the new 
plan. 

Friday is the day on which Harvard 
plans to have the boat race, as it will be 
the day after Commencement and will 
be the closing event of the week unless 
there is a third baseball game. These 
dates, however, are by no means settled 
and will have to be arranged by the ath- 
lectic associations of the two colleges. 

These changes would cause the clos- 
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ing of Harvard three days earlier than 
usual, and to offset this shortening of the 
college year the fall term would begin 
three days earlier. Commencement 
could not be given a place in the schedule 
before Thursday because of the time re- 
quired for returning the marks of the 
Seniors who are candidates for degrees. 


MR. BRYCE ON HUMANISTIC 
STUDIES. 


Ambassador James Bryce, h ’07, sent 
the following letter to the Keene Har- 
vard Club, on being unable to attend 
their meeting: 

“Though I cannot be sure that the 
mail will bring this letter to you in time, 
I send it to request you again to convey 
my very cordial greetings to the Har- 
vard Clubs of Keene and New Hamp- 
shire. The subject of higher education 
in Great Britain and in the United States 
is one which it would have been a real 
pleasure to me to discuss with them, had 
it been possible for me to come to Wal- 
pole now. 

“Similar problems confront both coun- 
tries, though the forms of the problems 
differ. The most serious of these con- 
cern the respective claims of linguistic 
and historical studies on the one side, 
and the study of the sciences of nature 
on the other, and in the sphere of the 
latter there is also the question of the im- 
portance to be assigned to the abstract 
and the concrete side of the natural sci- 
ences as compared with the practical and 
gainful side. 

“Personally, I am inclined to think 
that institutions of learning such as uni- 
versities ought rather to stem than be 
carried away by any tendency which 
seems for the moment to be running 
with undue strength, and they ought 
therefore to vindicate for the so-called 
‘Humanistic studies’ a very important 
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piace in education, and ought to see that 
the essential parts of the natural sciences 
receive due attention before the students 
enter the practical part.” 


61 IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


In the June Graduates’ Magazine the 
Civil War record of ’60 was given. It 
was intended to print that of ’61 at the 
same time, but lack of space necessitated 
holding over the latter. ’60’s record, 
however, was by mistake headed “‘The 
War Class,” and several members of 
other Ciasses very properly deprecated 
the singling 6ut of any Class for that 
unique distinction. The Editor had no 
such intention; but as last April, May 
and June marked the 50th anniversary 
of the beginning of enlistments, in which 
’60 and ’61, being the Classes on the 
spot, responded most numerously at the 
start, it seemed fitting to print their War 
Roll. 

In the list printed in the June Maga- 
zine, Frank Kimball and J. P. Walker 
were credited, by oversight, to ’60 in- 
stead of to ’61. 

In commenting on the statistics given 
by Dr. Brown, John Reed, ’62, wrote: 

* The Class of 1862, which was a very 
small class, has the record of a greater 
percentage of lost in battle of actual 
graduates who went to the front than 
either ’60 or 61, or any Harvard Class of 
that time. The Class of ’60 lost 12 out 
of 64, being a percentage of 19 per cent. 
The Class of ’61 lost 9 out of 48 actual 
graduates, being 18 3-4 per cent loss. 
Class of ’63 lost 8 out of 48, being 17 per 
cent loss. The Class of 1862 lost 10 out 
of 38 of its actual graduates who went to 
the front, being 26 1-2 per cent loss.”” — 
Eb. 


’61’s Volunteers in the Union Service. 
*Leonard C. Alden, 2d lieut. 55th 
Mass. Vols., May 12, 1863; at Newbern, 
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N. C.; Port Royal, S. C.; siege of Fort 
Wagner; taken sick, died, at Hilton 
Head, S. C., Oct. 5, 1863. 

*Pardon Almy, 2d lieut. 18th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 20, 1861; siege of York- 
town, Va.; killed at Manassas, Va., 
Aug. 30, 1862. 

Henry M. Atkinson, Private in 
Mass. Coast Guard, July-Aug., 1861. 

John Bigelow, Private, 2d Mass. 
Batt’y., April, 24, 1861; Ist lieut., 
July 31, 1861; A. A. A. G. on staff of 
Gen. Lockwood; Cold Harbor, June 1, 
1862; Seven Days’ Battles, arm shat- 
tered at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862; at 
Fredericksburg, Dec., 1862; capt. 9th 
Mass. Batt’y, Feb. 8, 1863; wounded 
in hand and side at Gettysburg, July 
2, 1863; commanded 2d Brig. Art. Re- 
serves; battles of Wilderness, North 
Anna, Cold Harbor, Petersburg; 
brevet major U. S. V., Aug. 1, 1864; 
resigned for disability, Dec. 16, 1864. 

Charles L. Bixby, was an officer in 
the U. S. Coast Survey, on the Bibb, 
under Capt. Boutelle, in 1861-’62. 

Allen F. Boone, Private 44th Mass. 
Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; clerk at New- 
bern; mustered out, June 5, 1863. 

Henry P. Bowditch, 2d lieut.+1st 
Mass. Cav., Nov. 5, 1861; Ist lieut. 
Ist Mass. Cav., June 28, 1862; battle 
of Fredericksburg; capt. Ist Mass 
Cav., May 13, 1863; battles Aldie, 
Culpepper, Rapidan Station; wounded 
at New Hope Church, Nov. 27, 1863; 
major 5th Mass. Cav. March 26, 1864, 
in movement against Petersburg; en- 
tered Richmond, April 3, 1865; re- 
signed, June 3, 1865. 

Jeremiah W. Boyden, A. A. Sur- 
geon U.S. N., March 3, 1864; on U. 
S. Wave, West Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron; taken prisoner, May 6, 1864; re- 
leased, June 14; asst. surgeon, Aug. 
20, 1864; at Naval Hosp., Norfolk. 
Died at sea, Aug. 17, 1866, 
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John L. Bullard, Chief clerk in office 
of Com. Gen. of Mass., 1861; capt., 
1862; brevet major U. S. V., March 
13, 1865; resigned. 

*George Burroughs, 2d lieut. U. S. 
A., Engineer Corps, June 17, 1862; 
with Army of the Ohio, July-Oct. 
1862; Dept. of the Cumberland, Dec. 
1862- Nov. 1864; Ist lieut.; battle of 
Chickamauga; capt. June 5, 1864; in 
battle of Nashville; brevet major U. S. 
V., March 13, 1865; died, 1870. 

John D. Cobb, Sergeant 35th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 16, 1862; at South Moun- 
tain,. Antietam, Fredericksburg; 
hunted guerillas, April-June, 1863; 
with Grantat Vicksburg; battle Knox- 
ville; Ist lieut. 35th Mass. Vols., Nov. 
15, 1863; joined Army of the Potomac, 
May 1, 1864; Wilderness campaign; 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg, the Mine; 
Weldon R. R.; Hatcher’s Run; capt. 
35th Mass. Vols., Nov. 29, 64; mus- 
tered out as Ist lieut., June 9, 1865. 

Lewis S. Dabney, 2d lieut. 2d Mass. 
Cav., Nov. 18, 1863; 1st lieut.; capt., 
Feb. 5, 1864; assistant judge advocate, 
at Washington, May 1864-Jan. 1865; 
mustered out, Jan. 7, 1865. 

*Arthur Dehon, 2d lieut. 12th Mass. 
Vols., Jan. 16, 1862; 1st lieut.; Pope’s 
campaign; second Bull Run; Antie- 
tam; killed at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 
1862. 

*Henry J. Doolittle, Capt. and A. A. 
D. C. April 19, 1862; engaged in put- 
ting Harper’s Ferry in state of de- 
fense; transferred to West, near Cor- 
inth; died of sickness, Racine, Wis., 
Aug. 10, 1862. 

*Stephen G. Emerson, Private Ist 
Mass. Vols., July 1, 1862; at Freder- 
icksburg; killed at Chancellorsville, 
May 8, 1863. 

Henry W. Farrar, Vol. A. D. C. on 
Gen. Sedgwick’s staff, March, 1863; 
Ist lieut. 7th Maine Vols., March 15, 
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1864; taken prisoner by guerillas 
near Fredericksburg, May, 1863; re- 
leased, June 6; capt. and A. D. C. on 
Gen. Wright's staff; brevet major, Oct. 
19, 1864; brevet lieut. col. U. S. V., 
April 9, 1865; mustered out. Died 
1881. 

*John L. Fenton, Private 9th Mass. 
Batt’y.. Aug. 5, 1862; sergeant; 
wounded at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863; 
taken prisoner; recaptured; died in 
hospital at Baltimore, Md., July 28, 
1863. 

Joseph E. Fiske, Private 48d Mass. 
Vols. (“Tiger Regt.) Aug. 20, 1862; 
at Newbern and Beaufort; Ist lieut., 
and capt. 2d Mass. H. A.; commanded 
Fort Gray, N. C., Feb.-April, 1864; 
taken prisoner and kept ten months at 
Andersonville and other places; es- 
caped, Feb. 14, 1865, and reached 
Sherman’s Army; mustered out, May, 
1865. 

William H. orbes, 2d lieut. Ist 
Mass. Cav., Dec. 26, 1861; Ist lieut. 
July 27, 1862; battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam; capt. 2d Mass. 
Cav., Jan. 14, 1863; major; taken pris- 
oner near Aldie, July 6, 1864; paroled 
Dec.; exchanged, April 2, 1865; re- 
joined regiment and was present at 
Lee’s surrender; lieut. col. 2d Mass. 
Cav., Oct. 21, 1864; mustered out, 
May 15, 1865. 

*William Y. Gholson, Ist lieut. and 
capt. 106th Ohio Vols., July 16, 1862; 
ordered into Kentucky; killed at 
Hartsville, Tenn., Dec. 7, 1862. 

*Daniel D. Gilbert, Med. Cadet, U. 
S. A., March 27, 1862; on Gen. Frank- 
lin’s staff; at battles of 2d Bull Run 
and South Mountain; hospital service 
at Washington, D. C.; asst. surgeon 
U. S. N., Jan. 25, 1863; Naval Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, Mass.; U. S. S. 
Maratanza, off Wilmington, N. C.; 
resigned, Aug. 16, 1864. 
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Ezra P. Gould, Private 24th Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 18, 1861; Burnside’s expe- 
dition; battles Roanoke I. and New- 
bern; 2d lieut. 55th Mass. Vols., Oct. 
15, 1863; capt. 59th Mass. Vols., Jan. 
22, 1864; major; wounded in battle of 
the Wilderness; at Petersburg; injured 
Sept.; in command of his regiment, 
Feb. 1865, till mustered out, July 30, 
1865, the 59th having been consoli- 
dated with the 57th, and numbered 
57th. 

James R. Gould, Ist lieut. 46th New 
York Vols., 1861; capt. and A. A. D. 
C., July 14, 1862; staff of Gen. Viele; 
A. D. C. to Gen. Butler, March-Aug., 
1864; resigned, Aug. 6, 1864. 

Frank W. Hackett, Act. Asst. Pay- 
master U.S. N., Sept. 24, 1862; U.S. 
S. Miami; in action with Rebel Ram 
Albemarle, April 19 and May 5, 1863. 
Resigned Oct. 6, 1864. 

Norwood P. Hallowell, Private 4th 
Batt. M. V. M., April 25, 1861, at 
Fort Independence, Boston Harbor; 
Ist lieut. 20th Mass. Vols., June 10, 
1861; capt. Nov. 26, 1861; battle 
of Ball’s Bluff; battles before Rich- 
mond; wounded at Glendale; Malvern 
Hill; Chantilly; wounded at Antietam; 
sick leave, winter 1862-63; lieut. col., 
54th Mass. Vols.; col. 55th Mass. 
Vols., May 30, 1863; siege and capture 
of Fort Wagner; resigned for disability 
Nov. 2, 1863. 

Frank H. Hamilton, Private 6th 
New York V. M., April 26, 1861; ser- 
geant, 3lst N. Y. V. M., May 1, 1861; 
2d lieut. 16th N. Y. Vols., Feb. 22, 
1862; resigned for disability, Sept., 
1862 ; act. asst. surgeon U. S. A., 
March 9, 1863. 

Alpheus H. Hardy, Ist lieut. 45th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 11, 1862; battles 
of Kingston, Whitehall, Goldsboro; 
mustered out July 8, 1863. 

Oliver W. Holmes, Private 4th 
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Batt. Mass. V. M. April, 1861; Ist 
lieut. 20th Mass. Vols., July 10, 1861; 
wounded at Ball’s Bluff, Oct. 21, 1861; 
captain; March 23, 1862; wounded at 
Antietam; provost-marshal; wounded 
at Marye’s Hill, May 3, 1863, and 
kept from active service till Jan. 1864; 
lieut. col. not mustered, 20th Mass. 
Vols., July 5, 1863; A. D. C. on Gen. 
H. G. Wright’s staff; Petersburg cam- 
paign; mustered out July 17, 1864. 

Oliver C. Houghton, Private 21st 
New York Vols., May 5, 1861; 2d and 
Ist lieut. 25th N. Y. Vols.; wounded at 
Hanover Courthouse, Va., May 27, 
1862; A. D. C. on Gen. Martin- 
dale’s staff; mustered out, July 26, 
1863; secretary of Commander Young, 
U. S. N., blockading fleet, July 18, 
1864; at capture of Fort Fisher; dis- 
charged, April 8, 1865. 

Charles E. Inches, Asst. surgeon 
37th Mass. Vols., April 7, 1865; trans- 
ferred to the 20th Mass. Vols., and 
mustered out with that regiment, 
Aug. 1, 1865. 

Alfred P. Johnson, Private 44th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served 
in North Carolina; mustered out 
June 18, 1863. 

Frank Kimball, was in Banks’s Red 
River Campaign as private, lieut. and 
capt. in 2d Mass. Vols. 

Charles D. Lamb, Private Landis’s 
Light Battery, Pa., Sept., 1862; 2d 
lieut. 2d Mass. H. A., Aug. 31, 1863; 
capt. 56th Mass. Vols., May 7, 1864; 
at Petersburg; battle of the Mine; in 
cominand of regiment till Aug. 19, 
when wounded at Weldon R. R.; dis- 
charged for wounds, Dec. 28, 1863. 

Francis W. Lawrence, Acting asst. 
surgeon U. S. A., 1862; stationed on 
St. Helena Island, S. C. 

*Thomas J. Leavitt, Private 6th 
Iowa Cav., Oct. 1862; 2d lieut., Jan. 
31, 1863; defending frontier against 
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Sioux Indians; wounded near White 
Stone Hill, Dak., Sept. 3, 1863; died 
Sept. 4, 1863. 

David F. Lincoln, Act. asst. sur- 
geon U.S. N., Sept. 5, 1862; on U. S. 
S. Montgomery on blockading duty; 
resigned Feb. 25, 1864. 

Henry W. Longfellow, Private 10th 
Conn. Vols., April 5, 1864; mustered 
out Aug. 1865. 

James R. May, Med. Cadet U.S. A. 
Aug., 1862-July, 1863; act. asst. sur- 
geon U.S. N., Feb. 25, 1864; resigned 
June 7, 1865. 

George H. Mumford, Sergeant 
major 108th N. Y. Vols., July 24, 
1862; Ist lieut. 18th N. Y. Light Art. 
Aug. 30, 1862; Maryland Campaign; 
A. D. C. on Gen. Strong’s staff; with 
Gen. Banks, winter 1862-63; dis- 
charged for disability, May 1, 1863. 

Scollay Parker, U.S. Sanitary Com- 
missioner on transports, June-July, 
1862; act. asst. surgeon U. S. N., 
Sept. 9, 1863; patrolling Mississippi; 
transferred to North Atlantic Squad., 
July, 1864; resigned Oct. 1867. 

Frank W. Paul, Private Common- 
wealth Artillery, April 24, 1861, for 
three months: 2d lieut. 58th Penn. 
Vols. Sept. 1861; Ist lieut. Jones’s 
Independent Battery, Nov. 12, 1861; 
transferred to 2d Regt. Penn. Artil- 
lery, Nov. 12, 1862; became A. A. 
Adjt. Gen. Artillery, 18th Army Corps, 
June, 1864. Mustered out Nov. 17, 
1864. Ist lieut. 24th U. S. Infy., 
July 28, 1866. Brevetted capt. and 
major U.S. Vols., and capt. U.S. A. 
for gallant services at Petersburg 
Mine. Resigned April 21, 1868. 

*Samuel D. Phillips, gave his life for 
the freedmen in South Carolina, serv- 
ing under the Freedmen’s Educational 
Commission, and dying at Port Royal, 
Dec. 5, 1862. 

George H. Powers, Asst. Surgeon 
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60th Mass. Vols., Sept. 24, 1864; at 
Camp Carrington; mustered out, Nov. 
30, 1864. 

James H. Rice, Ist lieut. 19th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 22, 1861; battle of Ball’s 
Bluff; siege of Yorktown; Peninsula 
campaign; wounded at Oak Grove, 
June 25, 1862; capt. of 19th Mass. 
Vols.,- Sept. 7,. 1862; mustered out 
June 30, 1863; capt. 5th Vet. Reserve 
Corps, June 24, 1863; brevet lieut. col. 
U.S. V., March 13, 1865; retired, 1873. 

John Ritchie, Ist lieut. and Q. M. 

54th Mass. Vols., Feb. 20, 1863; re- 
signed, June 10, 1865. 
. *Thomas R. Robeson, Private 4th 
Batt. Mass. Vols., April 25, 1861; 
2d lieut. 2d Mass. Vols., May 28, 1862; 
Ist lieut. Nov. 30, 1861; Burnside’s 
expedition; battle of Winchester; 
Pope’s campaign; wounded at Cedar 
Mountain; captain, Aug. 10, 1862; at 
Antietam, Chancellorsville; died July 
6, 1863, of wound received at Gettys- 
burg. 

De Forrest Safford, Private 44th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served 
throughout its term; mustered out, 
June 18, 1863. 

Wesley C. Sawyer, Capt. 23d Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 8, 1861; Burnside’s ex- 
pedition; lost his leg at Slocum’s 
Creek; mustered out, Nov. 17, 1862. 

Carleton A. Shurtleff, Med. cadet, 
U.S. A., March 29, 1863; on duty near 
Vicksburg, etc.; mustered out, March 
29, 1864. 

Hiram S. Shurtleff, Private, Cadets 


-M. V. M., May-July, 1862; on duty at 


Fort Warren; Ist lieut. 56th Mass. 
Vols., Jan. 21, 1864; Wilderness cam- 
paign; siege of Petersburg; Crater; 
Hatcher’s Run; capt. 56th Mass. 
Vols., July 7, 1864; mustered out, 
July 12, 1865. 

George W. Simmons, Asst. pay- 
master, U. S. N., June, 1863; on U. S. 
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S. Clifton ; taken prisoner and confined 
till March, 1865; exchanged; resigned, 
June 14, 1865. 

Herbert Sleeper, Private 44th Mass. 
Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served through- 
out entire term of reg.; mustered out, 
June 18, 1863. 

William F. Snow, Private 5th Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 1862; at Newbern, N. C.; 
chaplain; mustered out, July 2, 
1863. 

James K. Stone, Private 2d Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 7, 1862; battle of Manassas; 
Maryland campaign; 2d lieut.; re- 
signed, Jan. 9, 1863. 

Charles Storrow. Capt. 44th Mass. 
Vols., Sept. 12, 1862; served with reg. 
in North Carolina; mustered out, June 
18, 1863. 

Flavel C. Stratton was one of the 
hundred day volunteers of Pa. at the 
time of the battle of Antietam; and 
started from Meadville for the front 
with his company; but they did not 
reach Antietam till the battle was over. 

George H. Taylor, 2d lieut. 1st 
Louisiana Native Guards (73d U. S. 
C. T.) Dec. 13, 1863; transferred to 
Vet. Res. Corps, May 24, 1864; dis- 
charged for disability, Nov. 27, 1864. 

Sidney W. Thaxter, 2d lieut., Ist 
Maine Cav., Oct. 19, 1861; capt., 
March 24, 1862; major; wounded in 
Sheridan’s expedition before Rich- 
mond, May, 1864; mustered out, 
Nov. 5, 1864. 

James P. Walker, Sergeant Ist Maine 
State Guards, Sept. 3, 1864; stationed 
at Fort McCleary, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
mustered out, Nov. 7, 1864. 

Edward Wigglesworth, Private 45th 
Mass. Vols., Sept. 10, 1862; hospital 
steward, Sept. 28, 1862—July 17, 1863, 
when mustered out. 

George F. Works, Private 53d Mass. 
Vols., Aug. 23, 1862. In Port Hudson 
campaign. 

















J. Edward Wright, Private, 44th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 29, 1862; corporal, 
sergeant. Mustered out with regiment, 
June 18, 1863. 

[These records, which are condensed 
from Dr. F. H. Brown’s official ‘‘ Har- 
vard University in the War of 1861- 
1865,”’ have been revised by the Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Wright, class secretary of 
*61.— Ep.] : 


VARIA. 


Next time Mayor Gaynor should 
take a fellow of his size. When it comes 
to a battle of wits, he barely reaches up 
to President Lowell’s watch chain. — 
Boston Transcript. 

{The Chinese Version. At the Con- 
vention of the Associated Clubs, Dr. M. 
R. Edwards, m ’08, said: “I wish to let 
you know what the name of the Harvard 
Medical School of China is in Chinese. 
There are no Chinese syllables sounding 
exactly like Harvard, so that they use the 
three characters ‘Hah Fu Duh.’ You 
may know that Yale is also developing 
a college in China, although not a medi- 
cal school. The Chinese name for it isthe 
“Ya Li’ School. The meaning of that is 
‘The Elegant Properties.’ The Chinese, 
with fine distinction, have given Har- 
vard the name ‘Hah Fu Duh,’ the last 
character of which means ‘Truth,’ or 
Veritas.” 

§/There was a man in Harvard some 
years ago, who played professional base- 
ball in the summer because he needed 
the money, and so of course could not go 
out for the ’varsity team. Only those 
who had tried to get him to come out 
knew of his occupation, for a long time, 
and there was nothing in the man’s de- 
meanor to indicate that he was anything 
but an exemplary student and a true 
Harvard man. He did not find profes- 
sional baseball contaminating. He loved 
the game, played it well, and made 
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friendships among the professionals that 
were as lasting an any he formed in col- 
lege. He has a high opinion of the pro- 
fessional ball player and believes that 
the game offers an excellent opportunity 
for the young college player to get a 
start in life. —New York Evening Post. 


TOAST TO LAMPY’S THIRTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY. 
All hail, good Lampy, still alive 
At senile age of thirty-five! 
Thou art a most precocious sage, 
Though not beyond the “bottle” age. 
May endless happy days be thine! 
Shine on, bright Lamp; forever shine. 
F. S. Sturgis, 75. 

{During the silly season an English 
visitor was horrified to learn that the 
statue to John Harvard by Daniel 
French was not a portrait, and he star- 
tled the press by his discovery. It only 
remains for some other wide-awake anti- 
quary to “discover” that Harvard Hall 
is not John Harvard’s birthplace. 

LAMPY’S SMILES. 

— Policeman (to lady who has fallen). 
Did you have vertigo? 

— Lady (who has fallen, to policeman). 
No, only about two blocks. 

— “Have n’t I seen you somewhere?” 
“Oh, yes, I spend my summers there.” 

— Current Expenses— Light and Tel- 
ephone Bills. 

— “Why do they call it a spread?” 
“Because it lays you out.” 


AT NEW LONDON. 

A Lament for the Pequot House. 
Ah, tell me not this goodly House 
Has vanished out of view, 

The Pequot, noblest link that bound 
The Crimson and the Blue. 

If this be so, let honest tears 

Imbue the fatal place, 

What profits now the Night Before, 
And what the whole blamed Race? 














Abbreviations. [September, 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIX, p. 692, col. 2, 1. 10 from end, for Reader read Ready. 
p. 728, col. 2, 1. 20 from end, for Morrison read Morison. 
p. 733, col. 1, 1. 6, for 1843 read 1842. 
p. 753, col. 1, p. 55, col. 1, Frank Kimball and James P. Walker belong 
in 1861. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbrevations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue : viz., 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; i for Hold- 
ers of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment ; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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